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Weal Children Ate Happiest 
When Fingers Do Talking 


By WALTER C. ALVAREZ, M.D. 


Emeritus Consultant in Medicine, Mayo Clinic, 
And Emeritus Professor of Medicine, Mayo Foundaticn 


Reprinted from the Dr. Alvarez medical column by permission of | a if 
% 


The Register and Tribune Syndicate 


I just received a letter and a should be given, with finger 


| number of very inforrhative pam-| speech, a large store of informa- 


phlets from Miss Marie L. Welsh,; tion and ideas, before lip read- } 
Secretary of the Friends of the’ ing is even attempted—perhaps 
Deaf, 181 6th Ave. 5, Des Moines, | not until the child is 9 or 10 years 
fowa. Miss Virginia Kenny, ai old. Dr. Hans Furth, a psycholo- 
teacher of the deaf, maintains] gist, agrees with this and says 
that it is wrong to try to teach| that deaf children of deaf par- 
deaf children only lip reading.| ents early begin to talk with 
She and others say it is im-ossible! their fingers, and as a result, } 
for even a good lip reader to be, when they go to a school for the } 
sure of everything the other per-! deaf, they are immensely better | 
son says, simply ‘by watching his| prepared for their studies than ' 
mouth. She says it is easier for|are the deaf children who have | 
the deaf children to learn sign or| not had any conversational con- | 


i 
| finger spelling. They can quickly|tacts with the world. 


learn these skills, and she thinks, Hence, Dr. Furth urges all par- | 
they are happiest when they can;ents of deaf children quickly to } 
use their fingers in talking. She| learn the finger language, and : 
guesses that 98 per cent of deaf| then to talk often to the children ' 


persons marry deaf partnets, and] so as to give them a store of in- 4 


i talk to him with their fingers.| (with their fingers) with other| 


| 


| and lip reading ability. The chil-| gave 100 per cent attention to} 


i 


| the deaf are more realistic than| God, hot-dog, hat, cat. And the 


: 


| 


only two or three per cent learn| formation. Naturally, the people } 
to read lips well enough to take! who believe very strongly in lip- ; 
a comfortable place in our hear-| reading alone do not want the | 
ing society. child to learn the simple sign | 

Miss Kenny, in an article in| language of finger speech be- 
Harper's for March, 1952, re-|cause they fear he then will not 
ceived warm praise from Dr. E.|try to learn the more difficult 
R. Abernathy, Superintendent of | lip-reading. 
the Ohio School for the Deaf. He} Several writers have told of; 
too feels that deaf children|adult deaf people who are des-| 
should be taught more than one|perately unhappy because even | 
method of communication. As he}|after years of training they can| 
says, not all completely deaf; not understand speech well} 
children can learn to talk well.|enough with their lip-reading, 
Often the parents of a completely] and in their childhood they were| 
deaf child must quickly learn to| denied the right to learn to speak; 


As Dr. Abernathy goes on to say,|deaf persons. As a result, they} 
the usual method of communcia-} have been terribly shut in and| 
tion among the deaf is manual,| lonely for all of their days. | 
even by those who have average} Miss Kenny said in her Harp- | 
or better-than-average speech,| er’s article that, “Even if the deaf | 


dren need both methods*of com-| their taechers lips all day long} 
munication, and “certainly man-|they couldn’t catch half of what } 
ual communication should not be, they were talking about. Lip 


denied to them.’ Hearing par-|reading is tricky, and requires a} 


ents look’ forward to the day | fair knowledge of language to |= 


when their deaf child will ac-|begin with. The deaf mind has 
quire normal speech, and_ such) always ben noted for dwelling in! 
skill in lip-reading that he will] darkness. Many sounds are not; 
be fully accepted by a hearing] even seen on the lip: for example, } 
world, But as Dr. Abernathy says,jis, it, a, at, ink, key, car, can,; 
the teachers in our schools for};can’t, cannot, are, get, ant, add, 


this; they face facts. All too often | following words appear identical 
the child’s abilities to talk and tojon the lips: mad, pat, mat, bat, || 
lip-read are not good enough| mate, made, pant, bait, Maine, | 
even for his family to communi-| band, pain, paint, pan, pained, |) 
cate with him. bad, man.” 

Mervin. D. Garretson said,| This problem needs to be dis- 
“Speech skills in the deaf do not cussed because there are some 
suffer when the person learns | 200,000 completely deaf people | 
both lip reading and the use of|in the United States, and appar- } 
his hands and fingers.” 

Dr. Helen Thompson of Yale 
University stated some years ago 
bat she felt that the deaf child 


~ 


Drive to Help Deafi,”) 
| St. Louis — St. Joseph’s In- 
lstitute for the Deaf here 
launched a drive to raise $200,- 
ding program. 
0,000 will come 


the college. 


‘a F 


* tioned Films program for the deaf. 
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By Hadley Smith ie 

U. S. President Lyndon B 

| Johnson is the inspiring subject | 
/of a most interesting and recent) 
lnews item submitted to the} 


Chronicle by Mrs. Nellie Redman | 


| 
{ 


President Lyndon Johnson 
| 


Fof the OSD staff. Thanks to her | 
With her fine command of| 
lwritten English, reporter Red-| 
|man tells the story this way: “T| 
/received a lovely Christmas note 
‘from my friend in Washington, | 
'D. C., the nation’s capital, telling} 
hme that President Lyndon B.} 
| Johnson, his wife, and U-S-Re-4 
presentative Thornberry of Texas | 
‘attend the service at the Episco-| 
_pal church where the deaf people! 
normally attend. The deaf min-| 
ister sent someone to ask Presi-| 
‘dent Johnson if he would come} 
down for coffee with the deaf.| 
‘Sure enuf! President and Mrs.| 
‘Johnson and Representative} 
‘Thornberry did come. The Chief) 
| Exeeutive..shook _ hands _ with| 
‘ everygne. to whom héavas intro-| 
- | ducteds Representatives Thorn-| 
berry’Spiarents, by the way, were’ 
deaf. This is how President John- | 
son first came to know the deaf. | 
| He was very fond especially of} 
| Representative Thornberry’s mo- 
i ther, who saugiatesat the Texas | 
| School in A@Sti i 
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John Fitzgerald Kennedy, ate: 
President of the United States, 
should live long in the hearts of} 
American deaf pecple. In addition | 
\to being a Sponsor of the Clarke | 
‘School for the Deaf, he signed into 
law a bill to provide training for 
many more teachers of the deaf) 
throughout the country. Under Mr. | 
‘Kennedy’s administration, a large| 
grant of one-and-a-half million dol-| 


lars was voted to expand the Cap-| 


He had agreed to verve as Honorary | 


Chairman of the  International| 
Games for the Deaf, to be held in| 
Washington in 1965, before an as-| 

| sassin claimed “his life. The deaf| 
of America are asked often to re-| 
¢ _member the soulwof)” at date Presi-| 
fe 


, —— Bee. Cae e's 

( SSeS eee 

& Very Reverend William Canon 
3 ; ; } 
Hayward, aged sixty-six, died re- 


BRITISH DEAF SUFFER LOSS | 


cently after many years of service to| 
‘the deaf of England. His own hear- 


‘ing had been lost in World War I 


} 


‘Canon Hayward had contributed a} 
book, valuable to the deaf of the} 
world, which included in its pages a| 
‘Catechism, a Church History, a Life} 
lof Christ and of the Saints, and a| 
Prayer Book. Originally published | 
in one volume under the title “Faith | 
‘and Love Through Christ’, it is now bs 
called “What Every Catholic Should 


Know”. The book is written in sim- | 


ple and clear language, with vocabu- | 
lary geared to the capability of the | 
average deafgreadetiggit has gone | 
through several editions. 
| OUR PRESIDENTS | 
| It seems that the deaf have had| 
a special place in the minds and} 
‘hearts of both the late John F.| 
Kennedy, and his successor, Lyndon | 
1D Johnsen. 
Earlier this year, Mr. Kennedy re- | 
ceived a posthumous (after death) | 
‘award from the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association, for his work in | 


BS 
fostering scholarships for teachers |f 


of the deaf. 

| President Johnson had personal 
/contacts with a deaf couple during 
| hi 


to the home of Congressman Homer 


s years as a Senator. On visits 


ei 


Thornberry of Texas, Mr. Johnson 
often met the deaf parents of Mr. 
Thornberry. He traces his affection 
for the deaf to these meetings. 

| While Vice-President, Mr. John- 
/son gave the commencement address 
|at Gallaudet College, telling the | 
_gtaduates that the world was wait- | } 
_ing for their dedication and service. eas 
He encouraged some to go to other | 

lands through the Peace Corps, to 
help establish schools for the deaf. 
| In St. Augustine, Florida, Mtr. | 
Johnson spoke to a crowd wherein | 


} 
i} 


| 
| 
} 
i 


there were many students of the 2 
\Florida School for the Deaf, to- | 
gether with their teachers. At the 
jend of the speech, he took time ou: 
from a busy schedule to shake the 
hands of thesstudents, and to present | 


the gift of a_pén to their interpreters. I, 


/ 
} 
! 


FRIEND- OF-DEAF 


| While serving as a United States| ~ 
Senator from Massachusetts, Presi-|~ 
dent Kennedy joined the National | 
Committee of Sponsors of the Clarke! 
School for the Deaf in Northampton, 
| Massachusettsitewhasscontinued to| 
serve as a member of he Committee | 
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F CATHOLN Ol 
"| DEAR SET FOR BUFFALO 


The Sisters of St. Joesph of 
phe Diocese of Buffalo an- 
nounce the establishment of the 
first Catholic College for the 
|\Deaf. 

The New St. Joesph College | 
Mfor the Deaf will, for thef 
present, be a division of Mount 
|St. Joesph College on Agassiz 
Circle. Temporary quarters | 
will be in a large house adj- | 
acent to the College at 40 Agas- | 
siz Citcle. 

The program of studies will 
include, Theology Psychology, | 
English, History, College Math-, 
ematics, Biology, and classes] 
in the four major fields of art,| 
Business Education, Home Ecol 
nomics and Physical Education. 

Psychological and audiologi- 
cal services, as well as athletic 
activities, will be a part of the 
regular program. 

The new College will be staff- 
ed by specially trained and} 
qualified teachers of the deaf. | 
Theology will be taught by the | 
ery. Reverend Monsignor } 
iFrancis J. O’Connor, and Psy- 
ichology by the Reverend John 
|T. O'Shea, Moderator of chap- 
jter 2 of the LC.D.A. (Interna- 

Catholic Deaf Associa-| 


| tional 
tion) in Buffalo. 
Richard W. 


Heights, 


Mr. 


Jackson 


Bowdren of | 
New York,}| 


" : g 
\there were also be present Mr.] 
[Haro ia 
Treasurer, 
| Canadian 
\Ted Gabel, State 
{the I.C.D.A. in Ohio. 
| The 1963 Convention of the 
\L.C.D.A. will be held in Buffalo 
lat the Hotel Statler-Hilton. 

St. Joesph College for the 
\Deaf, although Catholic in or- 
ligin and intent, will be open to 
jall creeds. The  purpose—to 
idevelop well- informed, well- 
educated deaf leaders intellect- 
Jually and spiritually—is reflect- 
fed in the Motto of the new Col- 
lege, .“Sursum Gorda’”—‘Liit 
}up your hearts’—learn to serve 
|God in hope and your flellow 
tman with love, while peace and 
joy abide in your own hearts. 
| Registration will be held on 
jSeptember 14, 15, 1962, and 
\classes will begin September 


ir, Guy J. Lively, 


Treasurer; and Mr. 


117, for a co-ed class of fresh- } 


imen. 
; It is hoped that construction 
lof a New Campus will begin 


lwithin a few years. 


olpi of Detroit, | 


Secretary of } 


j 


| 
i 


| Ror further information, write 


Ito: St. Mary’s 


School for the 


|Deaf, 2253 Main Street, Buftalo 


p14, New York. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
i 
| 


or Priesthood in Austria 


By REGINE KIMBERLY 
In Zanesville Times Signal 


Editor’s Note: Father Dury was 
ichaplain at the Ohio School for the 
| Deaf to the Catholics for many years. 
‘| During his’ tenure, he endeared him- 
| self to both Catholics and non-Catho- 
|lics alike and showed an uncanny 
j}understanding of the psychology of 
deaf children. He is adept in the use 
of the sign language which he learn- 
ed from former Coach Miller. The 
article herewith printed together with 
the cut are published with the per- 
| mission of the Zanesville Times Sig- 
jnal. The article was sent to the 
| Chronicle by Evelyn P. Richards. 


| Many years ago a small_pea- 
|nut vendor, not yet in his teens, 
/hurried- along the sidewalks of 
|Columbus’ market district on his 
|way back to his father’s confec- 
}tionary store at East Main and 
| Fifth streets. 
' The empty basket which he 
iearried and the jingle of coins 
in his pocket were proof that 
the peanut business had been 
brisk that day. He was eager to 
|tell his father the good news. 
| Now, 40 years later, the Rev. 
‘Linus J. Dury, pastor of St. 
Nicholas Catholic church recalls 
ithat his enthusiasm that day was 
short lived. Instead of the 
praise he was certain he would 
|receive, he was reprimanded. 
“My customers had been a 
;bunch of soldiers on an interur- 
jban car, coming home from: 
; World War I. I got a long lec- 
jture on gratitude and patriotism | 


j} from dad—he was mad because } 
i 


Ud charged the boys for the pea- | 
juuts,” the priest said. 


i 


ithan six or seven and continued 
for several years, is but one 


|the Dury family is recalling to-}| 
|day as the Zanesville priest and 
jhis two brothers and three sis- 
;ters gather in Columbus to help 
celebrate their father’s 80th} 
birthday. 

Linus Joseph Dury, who was 


| 
149 on March 21, was born on Co- 
lumbus, the son of Gus and Anna 


Dury. When he wasn’t peddling 
| peanuts 


iclasses at the parish school, and 
‘looking forward to the day when | 
‘he would be a priest. 

' To prepare for the priest- 
‘hood Linus went to St. Francis j 
|seminary in Milwaukee for his 


for his dad, he was serv- | 
ling as an altar boy at St. John | 
ithe Evangelist church, attending | 


|high schoo! and college educa- | 
‘|tion. In 1930 he was sent to the | 
|University of Innsbruck, Aus- } 
ltria, by the late Bishop John H.} 
Hartley of the Columbus diocese. | 
iThe theological faculty of the || 


| The peanut venture, which be- |, 
}3an when Linus was little more |} 


of the events of the past which |! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
} 


lUnversity is conducted by Jesuit 


ipriests and it was there young} 


‘Dury remained for four years. 
Classes were conducted from 


Oct. 1 to July 31 and when sum- | 


|mer. yacation season arrived, 


‘students were required to leave | 


e| 


‘the University for the two 
‘month period. The times gav 
Father Dury an opportunity to 
visit most of Europe. particular- 
ly Germany hevwhad friends 
whom he‘ ack. 


\ 


| 


% 


i 
, 
i 
‘ 


"he Rev. 


vor for six years. 


‘ 


Lis\ 


‘We had practically no money | 
‘and we traveled third class on 
something like a dollar a day,” 
father Dury recalls. 

“Tt was pretty convenient to 
ibe able to spend a couple of days 
at the home of a student.” 
| At ceremonies in the chapel at 
‘Innsbruck on March 18, 1934— 
‘just three days before his 26th 
| birthday—Father Dury was or-| 
idained to the priesthood by the, 
ate Archbishop Sigmund Waitz. | 
| Before returning to the United 
States five months later, Father | 
iLinus Dury went to Italy for, 
janother look at Rome and an} 
audience with Pope Pius XI. He 
was seeking permission at the} 
Vatican for the right to impart | 
, the Apostolic blessing at his first | 
| Mass in his parish Church in Co- | 
jlumbus—a_ request which the!\ 
; Pope readily granted. | 
| By coincidence, Father Dury |} 
found himself among old friends 
at the Vatican for in the audi- 
ence at the Holy See was Bishop 
\Hartley of Columbus, Father 
‘Hubert Kimberly, a native of! 
‘Zanesville who was studying at || 
‘the time in Rome, a Father Wolz || 
‘and a Father Howard, both of: 
:Columbus. 
| Father - Dury ‘spent... three; 
‘weeks with his family after re-/ 
turning to Columbus and was! 
‘then assigned temporarily as an | 
lassistant at Holy Name parish, | 
}Columbus. He later became as-_ 
jsistant pi Mary’s and 
| remained Se° 


| 


: is J. Dury, in Mass vestments, stand at the u- 
pit of St Nichvias Catholic church of which he has been" be 

; A native of Columbus, he was ordained at 
Innsbruck, Austria, where he was a student at the university. 


. Mary’s, Father 
c as chaplain for St. 
Joseph’s camp, scuth of Colum- 
bus, and for 12 years as Chaplain 
for Cathoile pupils at the Ohio 
State School for the Deaf. 
| The latter post was somewhat 
jof a cha'lenge for the priest — 
Bishop Hartley asked him to 
itake over the duties with the 
jsuggestion that je could “pick 
up the sign language during 
summer vacation.” 
| Father Dury spent two sours 
each week with the school’s ath- 
letic coach, C. }-“Wiiller learning 
everything he needed to know in 
order to be able to converse with 
the deaf students. It isn’t uncom- 
mon now for a former student to 
yvisit him at the St. Nicholas rec- 
‘tory on Greenwood avenue for a 
‘sign language “chat.” 

Bron lsat —aviarys- Rather 
|Dury was transferred to Holy 
‘Cross church in downtown Co- 
tiumbus, first as administrator 
{and later as pastpr. 


Holy Cross had become some- | 


‘thing of a problem in the Colum- 
jbus diocese. Although it held the 
distinction of being the oldest 
Catholic church in the city, it 
jhad lost most of its members to 
parishes in other parts of the 
‘city. Sixty or 80 families made 
up the parish. The church was 
in poor financial circumstances, 
-jand it was sick physically. 

j Again Father Dury was chal- 
i\enged by a bishop - this time 
‘lenged by a bishop—this time 
ithe late Bishop Michael Ready. 
| “See what you can do for Holy 
I Cross,” the bishop said. 

4} The old church was close to 
(the heart of Father Dury. His fa- 

ther, by then a partner in Dury 
and Eggar Wholesale Candy 
company, had attended. the 
¥ church and its school as a small 
boy. Linus Dury was acquainted 

,with many families who had 

| grown up in the parish. And be- 
fsides, only a block away was 

Hhis old peanut selling territory! 
Father Dury was in familiar sur- 

‘roundings—almost like home. 

| Recalling the Servit: Fathers’ 

novenas to the Sorrowful Moth- 
‘yer and the appeal of the special 
‘}services of prayer to Catholics 

}and non - Catholics alike, Father 
| Dury saw visions of Holy Cross 
(becoming a shrine in honor of 
‘Jits position as mother of al! the 
, |city’s Catholic churches. 

He ordered the church cleaned 
\ {2nd decorated and completely re- 
joastitated, naturally going into 


neetings for 


an Center 
deaf at Marian Ce n 


(403-4 
| Cleveland Chapter of it In- 
lternational Catholic Deaf Asso-| 


| have a social pro- 


‘ciation will al 
oe at 7 p.m. every Saturday, 


i ¢ in. the | 
\peginning tomorrow, in 
arian Center, 4200 Euclid Ave. 
Father John Be W 

said 


/ \esan: director, 
Be Woe be con: 
from 7 to's 


ed, the priest announced that be 
ginning in February there would | 
be a novena to the Sorrowful | 
Mother. 

The results were almost mi-| 
raculous. Every seat was fill- 
ed, late - comers stood in the| 
aisles. And it has continued that | 
way every Friday since 1946. In- 
stead of one service each Friday | 
it became necessary to hold five | 
in order to accomodate the | 
crowds. Attendance at Mass on | 
Sundays grew from 200 to more | 
than 700 persans. Hols. Crass had | 
been restored to its rightful po- | 
sition. 

And so it wasn’t strange that 
within a few weeks after Father | 
Dury’s assignment to St. Nich- |} 
dlas church on Aug. 22, 1951, he 
started the novenas here. Two || 
are held each Friday, one at noon 
and the other at 7:30, with an 
average attendance of 400 peo- 
ple. 

To the Sorrowful Mother, Fa-; 
ther Dury gives credit for mak- 
ing possible four major improve- | 
ments at St. Nicholas in the past | 
six years. 

A new entrance and new side- | 
walks have been built at the | 
church at the head of Main/ 
street; four new classrooms } 
have been added to Rosecrans } 
high school; a handsome new | 
convent for the parish sisters, j 
and in November a modern rec- 
tory just east of the church will | 
be ready for the pastor and his | 
assistants. 

If, in the course of the family | 
reminiseing that goes on today | 
in Columbus, Gus Dury were to. 
ask his son what event stands | 
out most in his memory, Linus | 
would face something of a prob- | 
lem. | 

He might decide it was his | 


visit in Konnersreuth, Germany, | 


with Teresa Neumann, famous | 


stigmatic. On each Good Friday, | 


the peasant woman bleeds from 


wounds similar to those of Christ | 
on the cross and cries tears of 
blood, a phenomenon which Fa? | 
ther Dury witnessed in 1931. The | 
Catholic church, however, has | 
never recognized Miss Neu-|| 
mann’s strange case. i 

He might tell his father that || 
his visit to Lourdes, France, in| 
the company of a classmate and | 
Zanesville native, Father Francis | 


to his feet and claimed a cure. | 


|Holy Year celebration when he 
jflew to Europe in 1950 for the 
{dedication of the Dogma of the 


my “Easy, Linus?” the elder Dury| 


Riehl, will never be forgotten. | 
[The two were present when 
from 80,000 gathered at the fa-| 
mous shrine, a bedfast man rose | 


He might possibly recall the | 


Assumption of the Blessed Vir- 
gin on Noy. 1 in Rome. 

Events of much lesser signifi- | 
jcance will be remembered, too, | 
jbut none will bring more chuck- | 
Iles to 80 - year - old Gus Dury | 
ithan ‘when his eldest son recalls | 
‘the first 25 cents he made selling | 
ipeanuts on the sidewalks of Co- 
‘lumbus and admits he felt} 
‘ashamed to take so much money 
_for such easy work. 


}will ask. 


| “Sure, dad, as easyea 
peanuts !” 


ol for Deaf , 


By M. D. VUKOTIC, President, Fed- 
eration Mondiale des Sourds in La| 
Voix du Silence (Translated by L.E.G.) | 
in The American Era, Dec., 1963. } 

Editor’s Note: The Abbe de I’Epee |) 
founded about 1760 in Paris the Royal 
School for the Deaf, generally recog-|) 
nized as the first in the world. His|| 

i 


successor, the Abbe Roche-Ambroise || 
Sicard, initiated Thomas Hopkins Gal- 
laudet into methods of teaching the]! 
deaf, and gave up his most gfited deaf | 
teacher, Laurent Clerc, to help found} 
the American School for the Deaf in 
| Hartford, Conn., in 1817. We regret]! 
this article reached us a year too late|} 
| to use on the 250th anniversary of De}, 


’Hpee’s birth. { 
Charles Michel de ’Epee was 


| November, 1712. His father was 


of Four Nations, the young de} 
|TEpee manifested an irresistible} 
|attraction to the calling of the, 
church, but he hesitated at the} 


orders, as he did not approve of} 
the papal bull of Unigenitus. 
He then studied law and was! 
called to the bar at the court of | 
|justice of Paris. His stay at the} 
jbar was not fated to be long,} 
for Monseigneur Bossuet, bishop} 
fof Troyes and nephew of the| 
high catholic spokesman, appeal-| 
led to him in de I’Epee’s behalf. 
| He was ordained a priest and 
jobtained the rectorship of the| 
church of Feugegy (Aube), re-: 
‘maining from 1736 to 1739. After; 
|the death of his patron, the! 
i Abbe de Il’Epee went to Paris, | 
where he joined the Jansenists 
| of Port Royal (a sect in disfavor | 
jat the time). The Archbishop of| 
Paris suspended* him and _ the| 
/young priest was in disgrace. 
The Abbe de I’Epee, who lived | 
jat the residence of his father, | 
|then felt it his duty to lead a] 
life divided between his studies! 
'and works of charity. It was on| 
|a benevolent visit that he was! 
|told of the mother of twin deaf-| 


mute sisters, and of the death|’ 


‘of Father Vanin, who had been} 


_.|trying to teach them by means 


,of crude signs and sketches. } 
Deeply touched by the misfor-| 
[tunes of this family, which lived} 
‘on the Rue Bias“: Saint-| 
Victor, the Abbe de I’Epee offer-| 
ed to take the se of Father} 
|Vanin in ce of these} 
little girls. AR Oment when| 
the Abbe de | engaged to) 


Grant For Teachers 
Working With Deat 


| KENT, Ohio (AP)—The. fed-| 
eral government has awarded) 
[Kent State university a $38,273) 
jgrant to help: reduce the short-) 
‘age of. teachers of the. deaf. | 
|. The money will be used. to 
|provide seven graduate and five} 
‘undergraduate scholarships dur-| 


(born at Versailles the 24th of} 


|) 
i 


a king’s architect. After gaining} 
|a good education at the College; 


moment of receiving his lesser| - 


* 

tempt up until then in this sphere. 
It was not until later that he | 
read what had been written 
| before him on the education of| 
deaf-mutes. 
He studied the signs which |) 
the young pupils used and, after} 
j having organized this far too 
primitive language, he enriched} 
it and added to it other methodi-| 
cal signs to represent the parts 
of speech. His first pupils, who 


were quite intelligent, acquired| — 


the signs with 
facility. 
‘Encouraged by this success,! 
the Abbe de I’Epee in-1760 trans- : 
|formed his house in the Rue des | 
Moulins into a school open to! 
all deaf-mutes, rich and poor, | 
without distinction. He presently | 
had about 60 pupils. A plaque on! 
{Rue Therese, recalls the exis- | 
| tence of this school. It is there 
| that he initiated 
i 


extraordinary | 


his work for, 
deaf-mutes. 
The regulations of this school 

| were explicit: the pupils from) 
|families in comfortable circum-_ 
|stances were dayscholars; as for. 


indigent, they were kept together 
| in nearby lodgings at the expense | 
|of the Abbe de I’Epee. | 
| He received the pupils two. 
‘days a week and their lessons| 
were free of charges. A number! 
Ae persons were present at each} 
lesson and these sessions were! — 
ito create enough of a stir of} 
(Opinion to promote the founding 
}of schools for deaf-mutes. In 
1288, the Council of Ministers, on! 
{the proposal of Louis XVI, de-| 
cided to set apart for the deaf-| 
mutes a part of the Convent off 
}the Celestins, where on account 
}of administrative sluggishness| 
the classes of boys and girls were} 
not installed until 1790, a year| 
atter De l’Epee’s death. — 
_ The Emperor of Austria, Jo- 
seph II, and the Empress Cath-| 
jerine II of Russia sent the Abbe 
|some prospective teachers whom] 
the initiated into his teaching | 
methods. The Abbe de !’Epee had 
‘nine foreign disciples who es-| 
jtablished nine schools,’ and ten| 
French disciples who founded] 
eight schools. 
The Abbe de l’Epee died the} 
|23rd of December, 17 
interred in Vail 
jin the church; 


GIFT ME 


OF DEAF| _ 


The Federal government has 
awarded Kent State University a 
$38,273 grant to help reduce the 
shortage of teachers of the deaf.| — 

The money will provide seven} 
graduate and five undergraduate | 
scholarships during 1963-64 for |) 


/of education of the deaf. : 
The grant is the second in two] 
|years Kent State has received |) 
| for this work from the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and} 
Welfare. Last year $32,000 was 


provided scholarships.— 
Cincinnat oe 


| prospective teachers in the field} 


aterm nora 


CATHOLIC COLLEGE 
FOR THE DEAF 


We congratulate the Sisters of St.| 
Joseph of the Diocese of Buffalo on! 


“TO DEAF ABILITIES) 


Can totally eae persons hola 
responsib:e jobs? Conduct a} 
business? Make effective public | 
speeches? Write poetry? Have a} 
good time? 

July 1 to 7 convention of the In- 
ternational Catholic Deaf Associ- 
vation in Cincinnati answered an | 
|mphatic yes to all these ques- 
| tions. 

The principal speaker at the 
}convention banquet in ithe Shera- 
ton Gibson Hotel was Robert | 
|Panara, 42-year-od college pro- | 
| fessor deafened at age of 10] 
|by an attack of meningitis. 

Mr. Panara delivered his add- 
| ress both in conventional speech, 
amplified by a public address sys- | 
tem, and by the manual signs |} | 
which most deaf people use for }} 
communication. , who wish to 
Unique Co’lege pdeaf.after.college, will have an op-| 

He teaches at Gallaudet Col- 
lege, 98-year-old school for deaf portunity for practise- ‘teaching at St 


at WwW. ashington D.C. one of five | |/Mary’s School. Since St. Joseph's will, 
colleges operated by the federal | HE 7 es Division of | 
|government, The other four, Mr, go! uae eee we 


|Panara indicated, are the three | | Mount St. Joseph's College in But-| 


service academies—Army, Navy, | falo, degrees will be awarded by| 
jand Air Force, and Howard Uni- | 


education of the deaf. These Sisters. | 
whose program at St. Mary's School 
for the Deaf in Buffalo offers pre- 
and |) 


high school level training, are now 


school, grammar school level 
opening the first Catholic college for), 
the deaf in the world. 

Classes will be co-educational, and 
will begin with a group of young 
deaf men and women on September | | 


17th, 1962, Four major fields, Art, | 


5 


Education, are among the courses| 


leading to a degree. Those students| 


go on to teach the} I 


| that College. 

In addition to an official transcript! 
of all secondary courses completed. | 
and evidence of good health and | 


ed 


Loss of hearing to require specialized } 


Sane well | 
IL MELE 


intent. motto, 
“Sursum Corda”, 0 
|Up Your Hearts’. 
: For further information, please |) 
| write to: 
St. Mary’s School for the Deaf || 
2253 Main Street, 


Buffalo 14, New York 


| versity in Washington. 
Ga‘laudet was founded by Ed- |} 
ther, Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. | 
|founded the first state school for | 
Conn. ‘| 
An authority on English poetry | 
)New York University and is 
|candidate for a Ph.D at Catholic I 
jara said he persona.ly knows sev-}\ Room and board facilities are pro- 
(eral persons born deaf who} |yided near the college. In some in- 
“They are abl le to grasp the | 
idea sf metaphor,” he said, “ but| |tion, room and board, can be obtained 
through local offices of the Division | 
verse.” Persons who learned to| 
ae “the rhythm | college will be open to all creeds, 
of speech and 
I id poetry, he said,| although Catholic in its origin and 
!as metophor. 
Another view of the capabili- | | chosen, is 
| Walsh, @iSiS:R.. of Glenview, L. I. | 
ICDA press! secretary. 
“mission- \| 
ed’ by his Redemptorist superiors | 


ward Miner Gallaudet, whose fa- 
1 . =, i" 
the deaf in I817 at Hartford.) moral character, applicants will have 
| > 
he has a master’s degree from } 
Wien. | jeducation. 
i 
“write free verse.’ 
‘stances, financial assistance for tul-| 
| they are unable to write metrical | 
read before becoming deaf, how-| | Of Vocational Rehabilitation. The’ 
Fever can remember 
i 
jand are capable of meter as well} 
! | Its 
| | 
t 
| ties of the deaf came from Father } 
| 
\ 
Father Walsh, who is 


i 
to the deaf Catholics of the U.S., 
believes the deaf are generally 
underrated. r 

| “There is no reason why the 

|deaf can not succeed in all kinds 
gy employment,” he said in 
jinteresting view. 

Among “his own deaf acquaint- 
jances, Ae said, are a woman with 
la degree in journalism who edits | 
a national publication, and a man | 
/who conducts his own insurance | 
agency. 


an 


education, have much to offer in this 
unique college program. 


| “I know a man in Idaho,” he | 

}went on, “who operates a print- | 
‘ing plant with seven or eight em- | 
I ployes, and a couple in Ghicaso | 
who have a reweaving shop and 
femploy a number of deaf peuple 
ito help them” 

| Horizons 

| The International Catholic 
Association includes among its 
members a man both deaf and 

\ blind, Mr. Raymond Boduch of 

i] Lackawanna ING oS sedan SIG 


rineer, 


, erator. 


j 
their newest venture in behalf of | 


+ . . . | 
Business, Home Economics, Physical | | 


an admission examination. Also they||were the sites of late 
| must present evidence of sufficient | | \ 


May this remarkable venture be |i 
\blessed with every success! We are| 
‘certain that these Sisters, already so} 
| distinguished in the field of deaf | | 


2 sions So 
I Sy 


INT'L. CATHOLIC DEAF 
ASSOC. NEWS NOTES 


By Theodore G. Gabel 


lis shown every Friday night at} 
Pisin CUR Conception Parish} 
Auditorium, FE. 41 St. and Super- 
jior Ave., Cleveland. The series is | 


| Association. 


Father Philip A. Kesting, 
ispent fifteen years teaching and | 


A series of captioned films for | 
||deaf and hard of hearing persons | 


who | 


A GONVEN | 
CINCINNATI JULY 1-7) 


Mr. -Ted Gabel, st: state secretary | 
International. Catholic+ 

Deaf Association, reports: From) 
Jall over the U. S. and Canada, | 
|Isome- moderators, delegates, } 
members and visitors came to-} 
gether in Cincinnati at the Sher- | 
aton-Gibson Hotel, Jury Ist to’ 


'|sponsored by the Catholic Deaf |7th; for the thirteenth annual | 


‘convention of the International } 
|Catholic Deaf Association, an or- | 
ganization designed to develop | 


jearing for the deaf children at | the spiritual life of the Catho.ic | 


St. Rita’s in Cincinnati, has left | 
ithe school to become pastor of a] 
‘parish, St. Veronica’s in Mount} 
'Carmel, east of Cincinnati. 
Father Kesting organized the| 
‘Catholic Deaf Club in Dayton.| 
|Father Doerger now takes the| 
|place of him. | 
vould like to tell the story | 
International Catholic! 
ciation (I. ©. D; Ag) | 
column. 
he t.©. DA. was fonds 

/Toronto, Canada in July 1949 fi | 
ithe advancement of the spiritual, | 
lsocial and educational interests) 
‘lof the Catholic deaf and hard of} 
| hearing there and in the United] 
| States. 
Two years later, in July 1951.,| 
the second convention was held} 
lin Buffalo, New York. 3oston, | 
Detroit, New York, St. Lousi, 
Milwaukee, Toronto, Louisville. | 
|Cleveland and San Fr rancisco| 
conven-| 


4 \ tions. 


hy in Chicago 1,500 deaf and) 

of hearing registered. 
Cincinnati is to be the host to} 
ker th.rteenth auplauney convention | 
iJuly 1 to 7, 1962 and Brooklyn 
in 1963. ~ 

Wane tle (Cy 1D). 

paigning for 
deat work, more C 


| 
1 
| 
\ 8 


1 


| 
f 
| 
| 


A. 
more priests tor 
atholic schools 


for the deaf and more Catholic |} 


Centers for the dee 2) 


{ 
as | 
ho 

i 


-our last convention, | the: 


has been cam-| | 


| The purpose of We Wh Co IDOE | 


| ‘is to 


| ‘holy faith. 
Would you be 
\| ‘receiving the I. C. 
|Special Supplem< rit? ‘ 
pore @ Gabel. 1 CG) Diese state) 
li Secretary for Ohio, would 
lelad to mail them to you. Full) 
information for the I. C. D.A. may | 
libs had by writing to him at 771 
|| Spring Garden. Road, Cleveland | 
-:, Ohio. 


interested 
D. 
Mr. 


‘Port | cnapname to offer, 


| Mass for stevedores 


| 
I Father John F. Wilson, dioce- | 
‘san director for the Apostolate | 
| of the Sea, was to offer memo- | 
i yail Mass at 11 today for John | 
Callahan and Fred Dudley, steve- | 
\dores killed in dock accidents | 
| this year, 
| The Mass was to be offered | 
Lin the warehouse of Dock 26, | 
jon the W.6 St. Pier behind the | 
| Stadium. Civic offieials and those | 
lengaged in the shipping business | 
will assist at the Mass. 
| Copies of a prayer written es- 
pecially for stevedores by Father | 
p Wilson will b ibuted. It is 


ae 


unite all Catholic Deaf in} 


ir | 
‘the world in the practice of the se under way wittvaemecting in 


| |Columbus, 

A. News ; 
Theod- {tives of eight chapters have been 
1e0d- Bed Ran ante 

jasked to attenc 


{| 


be || It was proposed at tl 


|| common problems at 


Deaf. 

The convention program start- | 

}ed with daily Mass and a Sermon. 
The Civic Reception, movie of the | 
“History of Catholic Deaf Educ- | 
jation in Cincinnati,” picnic, ban- | 
quet, Coney Island’s amusement | 
park and grand ball highlighted | 
the schedule. ie 

Presirent John F. Kennedy | 
wished the I.C.D.A. convention | 

|success in his message to Chap- | 
|lain Rev. Thomas Cribbin. { 
| Mr. Robert Panara, Assistant | 

| Professor at Gallaudet Coliege | 
| for the Deaif was the special guest | 
) of honor. 

} The Rev. Kolicea Bunyi was 
Phillipine Isiand visitor. He is'} 
|now trying to forward an inter- | 
jnatonal sign language, since the | 
| Japanese and Chinese use com- | 
|pletely different signs. 

Columnist Tim’s comments: 
wish to express my thanks to Mr. 
Gabel for his I.C.D.A. report. We 
owe our gratitude for his. court- 
esy.—Tim Beyer. 


COLUMBUS Mizareus6 10 \\ 
PLAN ICDA CONFERENCE | 


By Theodate Gabel 


Plans. for the first annual Re- | 
gional Conference of the Ohio | 
[Chapters of the Internationa! } 
\Catholic Deaf Association are to 


{ 

i] 
| 
| 
| 


Ohio on 
27th, 1962. 


t 

rt 

Saturday, } 
Representa- | 
| 


|October 


1e ICDA | 
/convention in Cincinnati last July | | 
ithat they form this Conference | 
f the ICDA Chapter of Ohio. } 
hey will discuss practical and 
a Rous 
|| Table Conference at the meeting. 
|The goal of the Ohio Conference 
is to get the whole area together 
‘for more Catholic Deaf 


| 


| 
We | 


Action. | 
‘Our immediate aim is to improve | 
policies and techiques in co- Se 
‘erating with the services of | 
public “schools and state rehabiti- | 
tation. | 
| The Conference was sponsored | 
|by Ohio's newest Catholic or-} 
| ganization, the DeSales Associa- | 
|tion for the Deaf, Which was | 
pee last January 20, under | 
the direction of Father Bernard| 
|McClory, 


before being affiliating | 
iwith the ICDA as Chapter N>. | 
| 70. | 
| Father Ronald Cox, Steuben- 
lville Diocese Director of the 
| Apostolate for the Deaf, expects 
|to promote a new» mper'<* in his 
\city SOOT 


| 
| 


ss eae Css, 


“THERE ROME, with be hed * 


y é 


jadequate training, a competents Bs senyiansl 
speak to deaf /4v3 


ideaf person could not be an areh- 
Auxiliary Bishop John F. 


itect or an ‘engineer, Father) 

‘Walsh said, “ We feel that the f™ 

} occupational horizons of the deaf | "| Whealon will address the 10th. 

ineed to be broaded. ” Pa lh banquet of the Cleve-' 

| The slogan, “Hire the Handi- | | Catholic Dest "Ascent Mee 
sapped—It’s Good Business,” is | \p.m. Sunday in far seniae Lee 

( ception school auditorium. | 

| 


upeNeAennineens ee 


to Father Wash ears’ “jarring.” | 
‘In Justice,” he said we owe to | Bae ie Wiceny Newton, pastor | 
this ability. ” of St. Mary Parish, Elyria, and | 
ig <3 al | Father Arthur L, Gallagher pas- | 
Asa priest who ministers chief- Wee of St. Dorhinic Parish, both | 
ly to the deaf, the Redemptorist |former directors of the associa-| 
is concerned about the ‘isolation | tion, will also speak. 
jthat deaf persons experiences. | Chairman of the banquet is| 
They lack a sense of belong- | Richard D. Revelt. Frank Grazi-| 
ing to the parish and the com- ani, 6708Erouain Ave. 
|munity,” he said, “A great deal icharge ‘Of teservations.» : 
needs to be done in improving | | A grand - 10th Anniversary | 
the relations between the deaf | |Dinmer Banquet of the T. C. D.| 
and the hearing. Those who are A. was held at the Immaculate) 
not deaf often fail to rea‘ize thiat | \Conception Auditorium,  Sun-| 
the deaf person has the same | \day May 19th. It turmed out al 
rights and obligations as anyone | Ps success. 250 attended, = 
else.” rom Pittsburgh, Youngstown 
He praised the work of the | Akron, etc. There were 9 priests 
federai government’s Office of | ‘ncluding § Bishop Wheahon. | 
Vocational Rehibilitation in | (Fr. Wilson and David Wilson | 
training deaf people for useful | Reo ee Everyboby applaud- 
jobs. fed when Father Egan of Chic-| 
It’s very necessary, ” said Fath- | j280 simply laughed at the teas-| 
@ er Walsh, “that we provide deaf | ee for being such a tiny Pa 
B\ people with a good general edu- | tae president Bill Mihalik. Rod | 


cation and then with the oppor- | Rodriquez gave brief talks. Ye| 


J 

Bae : 

scribe started with the national |- 
| 


jtunity for apprenticeship in a | 
llworthwhile occupation. Only anthem ; Mary Cermak present-| 
|when this is common wil the | rsd a surprise bouquet of flowers| 
ideaf realize their potential...” ie Mr. and Mrs. John Hovan, Sr.| 
As a step toward breaking |: age their 35th wedding anniver- 
i down the isolation to which deat |} ee ong were they very much) 
persons often are confined, the | surprised! the president also) 
ICCA is ““doing all in its power |} congratulated the Charles Cer- 
to encourage seminaries to teach mak’s on their 20th anniversary) 
the language of signs to future | 


NEW OFFICERS OF THE DeSALES Association for the Deaf are 
pictured here with their moderator Father Bernard McClory. From left to 
right are: Marios Giacomelli, vice-president; Mrs. Michgel Holischak, sec- 
retary; Mrs. Erie Crossen, president; Father McClory, Mrs. Jerome Welk- 
er, treasurer. et a 


emir re 


San, 


a 


| Scho DE SALES ASSOC. FOR 1~ 
| Teacher Is Cited DEAF ORGANIZED JAN. 20 


One of Ohio’s new Catholic | 
Siional appiicetions. will be con organization for the Deaf, the | 


| sidered, although present classes| De Sales Association for the 


fare almost at capacity size. | WDeaf, a Columbus Diocesan 


i 


{ Two new students were enroll- | group, was formed January 20, | 
jed this last week, both boys.|  ‘ ||1962. : 
§ One is from Fremont, the other | 1 Tints group meets reguarly | 


} from Risingsun. This brings | 


|this month, and Mr. and Mrs. 
| ree John Simko on their 41st ann. 
pri bee That very day, Mr. Samuel 

Parenthetically he remarked | |Kline who taught at the A. G 
that “I prefer to use the expres- | |B. school 47 years is retirin | 
| sion, language of signs, because lthis year. He “received. a aw BA 
it seems to have more dignity.” watch from school c | 
Religion ; ) Hats off to hard working 

Where the deaf are handicap)p- [Chairman Richard®aRevelt nl 
ed least, perhaps, is in their part- \his committees. ee 


icipation in the sacrifice of the 
‘Diocese! deat - 


| Second semester of the Betty 
| Jane Oral School for the Deaf | 
t Tiffin began Monday. Addi-| 

| 


| Mass. “Sometimes we speak of | 


‘the present total to 14. on the third Sunday of each 


4 In addition to the deaf chil- 


sof improving socialization and | 
response on the part of those 


/who are deaf. 


| Of interest this last week was 
the receiving of a special rec- 
,Ognition by the teacher of the 
| primary group, Miss Arlin 
{Saam, of Fremont. This is an 
| honorary certificate awarded 
, Miss Saam for having met cer- 
tain high standards of achieve- 
jment at a qualified training 
}| school. Miss Sa@in is a graduate 


j| Education*at Kent State univer- 
}' sity. SORE reac 


{of the Depaittmentvéf Special || 


jmonth following a Mass and. 


jshort sermon in sign language | 
Jat 6:15 p.m. at St. Mary Church, | 
iFather Bernard MceClory, Dio- 


jcesan Director of the Aposto- 


jlate for the Deaf, announced at 
han organizational meeting. 
‘A supper and business meeting | 
ywill follow in St. Mary parish| 
youth center, 684 South Third| 
\St., Columbus. 
} Mrs. Erie Crossen was eiected| 


president and will be assisted| 
by Mr. Mario Giacomelli, vice 
[president; Mrs. Michael Halis- 


chak, secretary; and Mrs. Jerome| 
Welker, treasurer. ‘ 
Secretary Mrs. Halischak, who| 
was formerly financial secretary | 
jof the ICDA in 1949-51, announc- | 
ed that the group is offically | 
with the International Catholic | 


aes £ | 
Deaf \ssociation as Chapter No. | 


470 at the meeting March 18. Ohio |. 


State Secretary’ for the ICDA, 
Mr. Theodc( #€ Gabel of Cleveland, | 
paid a visit to that meeting. 
| Anyone interested in the group | 


} 


the Cross, elevation of the bread 


| Father Walsh was one of the 
jtwo priests who interpreted 


Archbishop Alter’s sermon at a | 


| field Mass on Ju.y 4 in sign lang- | 


luage. (Father Thomas Cribbin, 
\ICDA chaplain, was the other.) | 
'To the several hundred de‘egates 
‘scattered on the lawn and drive- 
| way in front of St. Rita’s school 


ito the deaf, they translated the | 


|Archbishop’s words into signs in 
leffectiveness of the “language 
of signs.” 

| One of the delegates, who read 


|the archbishop’s lips and watched | 
|Father Walsh’s ‘hands, told the | 


|Redemptorist later. “That was 


1 3 
| very good semon of the Archbi- 


| shop’s” anc added with a smile, | 
|“Yours was pretty good, too.” | 
Close to 200,000 persons in | 


the Mass ceremonies as the sign | 
language of the Mass,” he said, | 
|the striking of the breast gen- 
jections, washing of hands, sign of 


| 
and wine, and so on.’ 
j 
will o: 


\dramatic demonstration of the | 


‘new officers 
; Members of the Cleveland 
‘Catholic Deaf Center will elect! 
| officers tonight in the Thorpe | 
/Club, behind Immaculate Con- | 
| ception. Church, "Ey 40 St Vang 
| Superior Ave, i 

The meeting will follow the 
| Firet Friday Mass for the deaf | 
jat 8 p.m. in Immaculate Concep-} 
| tion Church. Father John F, Wil-| 


son, diocese direct 
pedir y 


‘Sigs aa vis) pa 


Nuns to- acinus ate | 
teaching of deaf | 


| Are you willing to teach deaf! 
|children religion? Would you! 
\like to know more about the) 
problems and rewards? 


| Sisters of Charity who ‘teach| 
/in DePaul Deaf School, Pitts-| 
| burgh, will give a, demonstration 
|and institute at 2 p.m. Saturday, ' 
Dec. 10, in the St. John College 
|auditorium, Superior Ave. and | 
1B. 12 St. 


jestimates' and of these about one | eemather one Wilson, dioce- | 


{may receive more information | 
by writing Reverend Bernard | fourth are Catholics. Taking a | 
Hag MO ee. Road’! \broad definition of deafness, | 
Columbus 1276@hio.—C. ‘about five per cent of the nation’s | é : 
\* EP a population suffers “some defi- | jare deaf children in all parts of | 

ciency” of hearing, he said. But} lactacin pe | 

/ under a more limiting definition | CUM. a acca al 

of the handicapped, a person is| 

‘considered deaf whose hearing is 

mot functig 1c ordinary. = 

iversation, 


\ 


jsan director of the deaf, invites . 
jall Clevelanders interested in. 
‘the apostolate to attend. There | 


| u le 
_SIGHT AND. TOUCH COUNT 
(octet Toate ASRS a be cat As Sarl aa 
H q 
By senses of sight and touch in 
JOSEPHINE ROBERTSON Jjorder to learn to speak and 

How do your lips look as youlunderstand their native lang- 

say the word, dog? luage. 

How do your jaw and neck| fyen when they wear hear- 
| Move as you say “dog” oring aids they cannot hear 
| any other word? |words well enough to imitate 

Jimmy Park, 4, and _ his|the sound of them, as do most 


brother, Bobby, 3, of 14005|children learning to talk. 
Baldwin Avenue, East Cleve- 


Inad, have been learning such| TEACHING LANGUAGE in 


| things in a special nursery this Way is very tedious and 
| School at the Cleveland Hear-jrequires much patience from 
ing and Speech Center, [teachers and parents. No 
Both boys were born with|hardship is sensed by the 
damaged auditory nerves. | pupils, however, since all are 
‘They’ must depend on the| similarly handicapped. 


} 


Pe) Confession for the Deaf hoe 
Father Charles F. Theobald (at left), a priest ves the cada 

' diocese of Newark who works with deaf children, “hears 

i f one of his charges wit! ; ; 
Se hcok “Confession Aid for Children. ? une erddank 2 
Fi ; | 
a seetial, well-lighted confessional and hand the boo 

priest, who points to, the diffe 
answer. The book is publis 
Newark archdiocese. o%) Og 


Faint, Boys Ga 


: y 


in 


The lesson is sometimes a 
game involving six or more 
pictures on a table. The chil- 
dren take turns selecting the 
appropriate picture after they 
have watched the teacher say 
a brief sentence, such as “‘A 
girl washes a dog.” “A man 
(falls down.” “‘A baby cries.” 


After each has chosen cor- 
rectly, he approaches the 
‘teacher. Watching her lips 
‘and touching her face as she 
repeats the sentence, he tries 
to repeat her words. 

In such manner Jimmy and 
Bobby have learned that the 
word, dog, is the sign of an 
idea that can mean the poodle 
in the picture or their own 
‘Boxer, Dusty, who has been 
their companion since their 
birth. 


JIMMY HAS DONE so well 
that he has been graduated 
from the nursery class of the 
Cleveland Hearing and Speech 
|Center. He is now enrolled in 


Chambers School for children 
| with hearing problems. He 
| was the cover boy on a recent 
{pamphlet about the center’s 


|services. 


Their parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Park, say physicians 


|have not been able to explain 


ithe boy’s hearing deficiencies. 
Mrs. Park said Jimmy was 
more than a year old and still 


|| gave no sign of hearing voices 


|or footsteps, or a door slam or 
leven thunder. 
When he showed no inclina- 


| ,. 


h the help of an illustrated | / 


rent illustrations and awaits the | 
heaby the Mt. Carmel Guild of the | 


» Bobby Park, 3, learns to say the word 
Shirley Selhub, his teacher, 


Jimmy Park, with the pleased and startled 
look on his face when he first wore a hear- | 
ing aid and received the sensation of sound. i 
i) 
tion to talk, they realized he 
could not hear. They took him 


to a doctor. 


THEIR RECOGNITION of 
Bobby’s hearing problem then 
was not difficult. 

“We are trying to treat 
them as normal children and 
not let them get away with 
anything,’’ Mrs. Park said. 
“My husband spanks them 
when they need it. 

Mrs. Daniel Samson, asso- 


ciate supervisor of the pre- | 
school hearing program, said} 
early recognition of a child’s} 
hearing problem was impor-} 
tant, so he could retceive spe-} 
cial help in learning to speak| 
and understand in the period| 
when children normally learn! 
language. 

The center, an affiliate of 
Western Reserve University, 
is located at 11206 Euclid Ave- 
nue. It has a branch at Fair- 
view Park Hospital. 


“dog” by watching Mrs. 


and feeling her face as she says “dog.” 
Plain Dealer Photo (Dudley Brumbach) 


af persons into fuller parish life? Treat them as individuals, counsels Johny 


i ing d : : 
)Rybak ae ae — et the joiners into societies, he says, but encourage all to receive the S 


ments regularly. 


acra-. 


Mrs. Miriam Rowe, left, asks Terry Gay Hakes, 6, of 1592 Marlowe 
Avenue, Lakewood, which animal is making the sound. (More 


photos on Picture Page.) 


q 


From Lonely World of Silence 


(Photos on Picture Page) 


By GERALDINE JAVOR 


“Can you hear it? Can you hear it?’ 

“Yes, Patty, I can hear it.” 

The little brown-haired girl takes the 
| watch from her teacher and places it close 
| to her ear, straining to hear something. 


THE WATCH IS NEW, a gift, but she 
She will never hear it tick. Little 9-year- 
' old Patricia Smith is deaf. 
i Patty is one of 26 children enrolled in 
I classes for the deaf at Lakewood’s Harri- 
| son Elementary School. Harrison is one of 
| three elementary schools in the Cleveland 
‘area that hold classes for the deaf. 
|__ “Patty is very intelligent,” said Mrs. 
| Miriam Rowe, who teaches older children. 
“Like most deaf children, she tries very 
| hard. They know something is wrong, but 
| they’ve never had any hearing so they 
don’t really understand.” if 
Most of the children at the school came 
from the Cleveland Speech and Hearing 
Clinic, where they learned lip reading. 
“The 2 and 8-year-olds imitate what 
| the teacher says and does by watching the 
teacher’s mouth and placing their hands 
‘| 0n the side of her face,” said Mrs. Rowe. 


RISING FROM her seat, she blinked 
| |the lights of the room to get attention, Im- 
\| mediately, every head in the room looked 
\) up. 


\ “Come here, Bobby,’’ she said. 
| Bobby Keithline, a freckle-faced, red- 
haired boy of 9 watched her mouth in- 
| tently as she called him again. With a sign 
of recognition he came to her desk. 
“We’re going to show how we learn to 


Plain Dealer Photo (Norbert J, Yassanye) 


Children Learn to Speak Out 


f 


Placing his hand again on the side of. 
her face she turned away and said slowly | 
and distinctly, “Transportation . . . Trans: | 
portation.” 

Slowly and intently Bobby said, “Trans- | 
portation.” 


“HE CAN FEEL the vibration and see ; 
the shapes and forms of my mouth,” she; 


said, “‘so he imitates me. As he begins to|. 


form sounds, I help him by shaping his | 
mouth correctly.” | 
According to Mrs. Rowe, before a deaf | 
child can speak he must be aware that | 
sound exists and that he has a voice. 


“We blow up a balloon and then talk 
into it,” said Mrs. Rowe. “Then we have | 
the child do it. There is much vibration | 
and soon they are making sounds. 


“We usually draw pictures on the | 
board to show them what they’re supposed | 
to do. It takes a long time.” 


Modern equipment has helped advance | 
the teaching of deaf children. Most of the | 
children have their own hearing aids. Har- | 
rison School has multiple hearing aids. 


i 
{ 
| 
| 


| 
{ 
i 
} 
| 


“THE CHILD MUST be able to re-| 
spond to the method being taught,” said | 
Mrs. Rowe. “If they don’t respond they | 
have probably progressed as far as they | 
can in that method and need a different | 
type of training.” 


“They do a lot of babbling because | 
they know it’s communication and they 
want to talk,”’ she said. 

Sign language is not taught. 


“If we taught our children sign lan- 
guage they would rely on it and wouldn’t | 
speak,” she explained. ‘“‘We want them to | 
be able to read and communicate with peo- | 
ple by speaking.’ 


| sign language will begin at 7:30 | 


Sign language class 
/at nursing school 


AT ST. COLMA 


| Father Wilson, diocesan direc. 
/tor for the deaf, urged parents 
jof all deaf or hard of hearing 
children to bring them to the 
Mass. 

| This is the second in a pro- 
‘gram of first Sunday monthly 
/Mass in St. Colman for deaf and 
jhard of hearing children only. 
| Adult deaf are not invited. Only 
/parents and religion teachers 
are asked to come. The purpose 
/is to enable the children to un- 
|derstand and get more out of 
‘the Mass. Father Wilson said: 


| “We are making this new and 
| extra effort with regard to. the 

Mass because we have been dis. 
| turbed at the deaf child’s inabil- 
| ity to follow the Mass in the or- 
| dinary way.” 
| 


A temporary altar is mounted 
in the middle aisle in front of 
the Communion rail, The chil- 
|dren are gathered in pews 
|around the altar so they can 


see what goes on. Altar boys are’ 


| deaf boys. The sign language is 
| ———______ eee 


i}; 


| 


| 


[the ceremony of the washing of; 
mei 


Betty Jane Class 


Betty Jane Memorial Rehabili 
tation Center, 65 St. Francis ave 


| deaf, beginning in September. 
The pre-school deaf nursery 


| ings-per-week basis. 
A class on the primary level 


| gin September 3. 
Miss Arlin Saam, 


t 


I ATES 


| Wilson. 


Acher Takes 


-|from Fremont Ross high school re 
-}in 1956. She received her Bachelor’ 
nue, Tiffin, will offer an expand-| of Science degree from Bowling} 
|éd program for children who are Green State university in 1961 and| 


,| mont system. 
| which began one year ago, will 
| be continued but on a three morn- 


jfive full days per week, will be- 


a qualified | 
} teacher of the deaf, will be in 
charge. Miss Saam is a native o! 
|Fremont, having been graduated | 


2nd monthly mass 
for deaf children 


A Mass for deaf and hard of hearing children will | 
be offered Sunday by Father John F. Wilson at 10:30 injz 
St. Colman’s basement church, 2027 W. 65 St. ba 


not used. , 
At the first Mass March 3.0 
Father Wilson chose the first! - 
two deaf boys who arrived to 
serve as altar boys. He said: . 


“They didn’t know any Latin, | 


but they did a fine job of help. 


ing me all through the Mass.| 
Their deaf friends and school-| 
mates really watched them move| — 
the book back and forth and} — 
bring up the water and wine and 
help me all during the Mass.”! 


Before the Mass, there is con-| 
fession for the children. After | 
the Mass Father Wilson conducts 
a short class for parents: and 
teachers giving them some sim-| 
ple tools and visual aids to help | 
explain to the child what the 
various parts of the Mass mean. 

St. Colman Church is easily ac-| 
cessible on the Rapid Transit. ; 

Holy Week services for the]. 
deaf—adults as well as children | 
—also were announced by Father 


; At 7:30 p.m. Tuesday, there | 
fwill be Stations of the Cross in 
Immaculate Conception Church, 
Superior Ave. and E. 41 St: On| 
Holy Thursday, Mass will be of-| 
fered at 7:30 p.m., preceded by 


the feet, in St. Colman Church. 
‘On Good ‘Pride 

| Stations al 
|P.m., also. 


Over’ 


For Deaf 


| taught in third grade in the SEsal 


| In 1962, Miss Saam received a} _ 
| Federal scholarship: for deaf edu-| ’ 
jcation at Kent State university. | 
| This senolarship required a ful ieee 
|year of specialized work on a ef 


graduate level as preparation for 
certification as a teacher of the} 
deaf. Miss Saam will complete 
her work and receive her special] - 
certification in August. | 


The class fer primary pupils 


| 
|| Who are deaf will be limited to| Bee al 
|| six children ages 6-7-8. fan Bee aan 


interested are urged to visit the 
| Betty Jane Center where applic! 


||cations are being screened, and| 


|,;make arrangements as soon as} 


A series of weekly classes on |\ 


ipm. Monday at St. Vincent || 
School of Nursing. 
| Jesuit Father Roman G. Wel- | 
| tin, chaplain of the Ephpheta 
Society for the deaf, will con- 
| duct the classes. The course was 


\ possible. 


| talk,” she explained. 

She placed his hand on the side of her 

)face and said, ‘Hello . . . Hello.” 

“Hello,” said ‘Bobby. 
“Good,” she said. 

another word.” 


suggested by Auxiliary members i sgh eerie een a 
| who wished to learn some basic ADULT EDUCATION ie 
signs. However, the classes are Denk people Rave ete Few op- Ie 
| open to all. | oe ; 
Advance registration will not | | portunities for adult education, in | 

| ing shy comparison with their normal hear-| 


i ae a ages d . é arge.| | ing fellow-men. 


“Now, let’s 


Raters 


caesar cease 


“Noris. has .brown shoes,” Mrs. Rowe tells th i lifts teak 
301 Riverdale Drivé, Rocky River. ‘id men sgn rine ash 


Cag, Ge Acts 


TO TRAIN T° 7c (ERS 
Forty-three of our American col- | 
leges and universities have received | 
grants from the federal government | 
‘to aid in training teachers for the| 
deaf, under Public Law 87-276. | 
‘The largest amount seems to have 
gone to Teachers College, Columbia | 
University, New York City, where | 
$96,007. was allotted...for twenty- | 
itwo graduate students. 


| 


ADULT EDUCATION | 

About one hundréd-deaf men and | 
/women have answered the invitation 

of the American School in West | 


| Hartford, which is offering them a | 


‘number of courses by experts in the | 
@ 
fields of language, insurance and 


| 


practical economics. American school 
| teachers serve as interpreters. Deaf | 


/people from Connecticut and Mas: | 
sachusetts attend and benefit from | 
|instruction in English, simple law, 
current events and. other general 


academic subjects) i 
| 2. ae 


a. 


ht, to-tell~Mrs. Rowe the color. 


vt maya emnsenseyas svi 


Children examin 


Helping the Deat to Hear Por - 


These scenes are typical of a school day for pupils attending the Classes for the Deaf at Lakewood's Harrison | HIS YEAR Gallaudet College ob- 
Elementary School. be serves its hundredth anniversary - 


Mrs. Miriam Rowe, one of the teachers, helps children identi ith : Fas as the world’s only institution of 
s ps children identify very loud sounds transmitted on a multiple hearing /higher learnin®, for the deaf; | 


aid. é f , | The College was established through \ 

This technique may help the pupils to recognize loud sounds such as train whistles, according to Mrs. Rowe. the efforts of Edward Miner Gallaudet. | 
She said the students are eager to learn and very curious. " : ions," id, "' ; Edward was a son of Thomas Hopkins 

a ee a wet y us. "They can't Te ask questions," she said, so they just | Gallaudet, who in 1817 founded on this | 

g 2 erycs: Plain Dealer Photos (Norbert J. Yassanye) continent the first school for the deaf | 

that used signs and finger spelling to | 

supplement the oral method of instruc- 
tion. The school was the forerunner of | 
the American School for the Deaf, now | 
situated in West Hartford, Conn. | 
Imbued with his father’s zeal for the 
education and welfare of those unable | 

to hear, young Edward went to Wash- | 

janeten, D.C., in 1857 to teach at the | 

|Columbia Institution for the Deaf. | 

| There, he immediately began to plan | 
and press for a college department. He 
achieved his goal seven years later 
when, almost single-handed, he drew 

and guided through Congress an act, | 
signed by President Abraham Lincoln 
lon April 8, 1864, empowering Columbia 

Institution to confer degrees. 

Gallaudet College solemnized its Cen- | 
tennial in Washington Cathedral on 
| Sunday, the 9th of February, month of 
| Lincoln’s birth. The celebration will b 

/brought to a climax with appropriate | 

activities during the reunion of the Col- | 

lege’s alumni to™be held on the campus, | 

| June 28 to July 5. | 

| During the century-long span, Gal- | 

| laudet College has been a bulwark in } 

the cause of the combined system of | 

| teaching. Hundreds of its graduates ! 

| made success as teachers and leaders of | 

“That's right,” says Mrs. Rowe as Robert Stolarski, © * “"* ? | the deaf, as well as many who succeeded | 

the animal making sound on the record. sh Hs, Wage in other professions. A long listofshea v- | 

FS i o seca ; fe ’ ing men and women, dedicated to the | 

education of the deaf—superintendents, 

| principals; ' Peehcir | 

training in the College’s Graduate De- | 


BANK CLASS FOR DEAF | psrtmen. 


Of late years, the College not only | 
STARTED IN TEXAS | became accredited but has made enor-| 
mous strides in expansion. It has a rec-| 
| ord enrollment of over 660 students. Its | 
| faculty membership is growing in pro-| 
: , ; : |portion. Huge new buildings with mod- | 
ue banking in the lan- ‘ern equipment have risen on Kendall) 
)guage of signs, is being taught | Green. 

|by Tommy Gray of the Capital | | On behalf of our Society, we extend 
National Bank. | \congratulations to Gallaudet College on | 

The course is Principle of Bank | ‘the completion of its first century. 


Operations, a course offered | | And as we note the College’s Centen-| 


o : : | inial theme is “The Next Hundred Years | 
ara ae ee Institute | |in the Education of the Deaf,” we wish | 
ae! ESE COU ito express our earnest hope, which we} 
respondence one , Mr. Gray ex- | |are sure is shared by many others, that | 
plained, but needs to be taken in /in not too distant time Gallaudet College} 
|/a supervised situation, taught by | will broaden its courses to include com-| 
/someone with a background in | _ | plete training in the various subjects of 
| banking, because it is the founda- | technology, by which we believe the| 
ition for all future banking | |™maority of students would profit, and| 
courses. “J lat the same, time keep the course in} 


Enrolled in the course are Mrs. | Ebest) eee aye Teak es 

Brenda Mills who works at the/| oom) sn 

American National Bank, and 

}Jim Brookes and Miss Kathryn 

'}Caldcleugh, who work at the | 

'}Capital National Bank. | 
The AIB’s national office is} | sn E 

interested in the course he is/ DEAF TEACHERS OF THE DEAF | 

teaching, Mr. Gray said, jwith the | nee 

idea of possibly instituting other Gallaudet College, Washington, | 

lee a ee in other | ee Cy, is promoting the idea of train- | 
The course is exactly the same | fing the deaf to help their fellow 

a that hearing people who} deaf. A new course has been ae 
rork for banks take, Mr. Pe re 

/ ata or banks take, Mr Puce yanged, whereby deaf college stu- | 

|| Until automation began to be| | dents will qualify for a Master’s de- | 
fe tio. They will be qualr-| 
nities for deaf people in banking. | ee eRe completion of the program | 

ve oie ee the language | of studies, to teach, meeting the re- 

of signs from his late parents,| |quj 
who were deaf. He is managing | ae 2 ae Centerence of Bi 

ilthe Deaf Olympics Fund for the| ‘tives of AmericaiiSchools for the | 
Texas School for the Deaf. | \Deaf. : | 
—The Lone Star. 


| The first course of its kind in 
jthe country, an in-service train- | 


Ly 


Eileen Harris, 8692 Big’ Creek Parkway. Strongsville, a perky girl of 


8, watches the lips.of Mrs. Rowe for instr 


Teachers, Machines Hel le 
| By KATY SNIDER hi ot | | 


Machines are helping 94 
hildren learn to speak. 


Chairmanship of a sponsors’ com-| a 
mittee to build a national center for} 
the deaf has been accepted by Zach | fs 
Toms, president of Liggett and} 
Myers. 


_| The youngsters are. all 
students in the East Cleve- 


jland’s classes for hearing- Mr. Toms has a son who 


impaired children. 


In January, the East Cleve- 
land School Board was given 
$3000 worth of equipment by 
the Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co. to assist 
in the special program. 


i 


| Only five systems in the 

| Greater Cleveland area were 
awarded grants and only 500 
in the entire country, out of 
14,000 applications. 


| THE EQUIPMENT includes 
two copying machines and 
10 overhead projectors, one 


‘for each classroom, as well 


as one portable projector 


| and enough film and copy 


paper to last a year. 


A teacher can have pic- 
tures she is drawing or 
words she is writing project- 
ed onto a large screen 
immediately. 


Youngsters can then see 
the image as they watch the 
teacher’s lips pronounce the 


| word. 


SEE reer eres 


Spey ey 


‘dates for election to national of- 


‘| ton. 


sions of the 14th annual ICDA 


“THE MACHINES give in- 
valuable assistance in teach- 
ing lip reading,” program 
supervisor Alice Kent said. 


With the copying ma- 
\chines, a teacher can repro- 
duce drawings or crossword 
to be used by the 


and Schools 


t 


Officers | 
By Catholic 


A yominating committee used 
sign language to present candi- 


fices in the International Catholic 
Deaf Assn. (ICDA) Saturday af- 
ternoon in the Hotel Statler Hil- 


| The election and general ses- 
‘sion concluded the business ses- 


‘convention held in Buffalo last 
week. 


Over 230 ICDA moderators, 
delegates, and members, most 
of them deaf, voted. 


Elected for 

|} were: ; ; 
Emil Ladmer of Oakland, Calif., 
resident. He is -a teacher at the 
California School for the Deaf. 


Mrs. Catherine Gallegher of 


two-year terms 


: Fl ected % | 


DUPLICATING MACHINES promise a ready supply of materials for students in 
Mrs. Carol Ratkovsky’s class for hearing-impaired children. Watching her are 


(left) Gred Hedstrum, 8; 


Watts,. 7. 


Supt. Harold Nichols consid- 
er the grant a tribute to the 
30-year-old program serving 
hearing-handicapped chil- 
dren from suburbs as far 
south as Shaker Heights and 
as far east as Mentor. 


The machines are only 
aids, though. 


The most important work 
is done by patient teachers 
and by determined young- 
sters like the little boy who 
repeats “boat” over and over 
until, although he cannot 
hear, his teacher lets him 
know he has mastered the 
word. 


© 


Deaf Assn. 


Joseph E. Kiel of Baltimore, 
treasurer, and Guy Le Boeuf of 
Montreal, Canadian treasurer. 
Memorial Plaque Voted 

The ICDA voted to donate a me- 
morial plaque to St. John’s 
School for. the Deaf, Milwaukee, 
in memory ofthe Rev. Eugene 
J. Gehl for his 50 years of service 


hool. 
x The group also voted to nota | 
its national convention in 1964 in 
Brooklyn, 1965 “in Philadelphia 
1966 in San Anton , anc 
i 
| 


Joshi ett Wi 
1967 in Montrealgie 


| 


to the deaf while director of that 


SPECIAL DEVOTIONS 


Cy Potosky, 8; Louis Benvenuto, 8, and Dawn 


eas 


MASTERING SOUND isn’t easy, but. three-year-old 
Jimmy Park, a child in East Cleveland’s classes for 
hearing-impaired childten;.is learning to speak, The 
picture he is watché draw is reproduced 
on a scréen behind * ‘of the pupils, 


oe 
Miraculous Medal 


novena for deaf ww 


New York 


| 
{ 
Bee January 29, 1963, ap- | 


attended Lexington School for the | 


Deaf, in New York City ais 
school, one of the oldest in the 
country, will occupy new quarters 


| in the proposed center. In addition | 
to Lexington School, there is to be 
ja research institute ‘that will delve’ 


into educational, psychological and 
communication problems related to 
deafness”, Mr. Toms said. ‘The. 
center will also have a Professional. 
Preparation Institute affiliated with 


Columbia University’s Teachers Col- | 


lege for fifty teachers of the deaf | 


each year and offer courses leading | 
to a doctoral degree, as well as a| 
Hearing and Speech Center to pro- | 
vide diagnostic and treatment serv- | 
ices for students and the community, | 
and a Guidance and Adjustment| 

enter for the deaf of all ages’’ 


| 
Jackson Heights, Queens ane | 


site. 


3 | 
1 


Editor's Note: “The Rage oF 


\ 


presented below: | 

“The following review of ‘Rage | 
of Silence,’ broadcast on NBC 
peared in the Washington, Dp.Gs\ 
Evening Star of January SI. lt 
|was written by television critic | 
Bernie Harrison, who gave the | 
college permission to use It. 

‘TV Reflections: Those were} 
\solid performances by Peter Falk | 
land Carol Lynley on the Dick | 
\Powell Playhouse drama et 
day, but the script of ‘Rage o 
‘Silence’ - - a story about deaf} 
‘people - - was woefully short in 
Li credibility or substance. 
Where did all those people come | 
from who were learning the sign 
alphabet in middle age? what 
kind of a school for deaf was) 
this? ...It is true that deaf’ 
people have a comaraderie of 
their own, that they are partic- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


New. York City, first vice pres- 
ident: Guy Lively of Toronto, sec- 


ond vice president; Vincent Jan- 
nucci of New York City, secretary; 


*,in sign language for the benefit of the deaf. 


; ‘ularly sensitive to what they im-| 
A novena in honor of Our Lady of the Miraculous aoine hearing people may be 
|Medal is conducted every Monday at 8 p.m. in St. Augus|saying about them, that their 


\tine Church, 2486 W. 14 St. All devotions are conducted inability to communicate pro- 
| duces. sharp frustrations, but: 
|Falk’s character could have been | 
Sonceivable only had he been} 
olated all his early life 
arm somewhere... - Pla 
his, I think, contribute if 
ir understanding of deaf 
on the contrary, they s 


Communion is distributed dur- : 
vale 


| ing devotions. Father J 
| son, diocese director for th 
jis in charge. 3 


ae eo : 


[Priest 


ith Deaf 


| Addresses St. Joseph P.-T.A. 


An introduction to “the silent 
pe was given St. Joseph Par- 
| ent-Teacher Association Thursday 
;evening in the high school 
|cafeteria by Jesuit Father 
| Roman Weltin, Toledo, diocesan 
|moderator for the Ephpheta So- 
| ciety for the deaf. A priest-son of 
| St. Joseph’s Fremont, Father Wel- 
j tin serves as assistant at St. 
| Mary’s, parish, Toledo. 
| He described: to his audience the 
1 handicaps in obtaining education 
for the deaf and the problems ta 
| be met by their families, He 
} pointed out, too, the tremendous 
| efforts being made in recent years 
)to provide special schools. and 
\ educational facilities for them in 
‘order to assist the deaf toward 
[be er employment and other so- 
/Cial advantages. 

' In the Toledo diocese the 
lEphpheta Society, which he has 
bse! since 1956, meets monthly 
jat Toledo and Sandusky. Following 
{4 p.m. Mass with sermon in sign 
| language the members meet for 
an educational period, counselling, 
supper and a social hour. Their 
| activities as a society, which is 
nation-wide, include missions, con- 
| ventions, picnincs, trips and other 
| social affairs, 
{ Relates Problems 
| Father Weltin, in a humorous 
vein, described his early. problems 


| in learning the sign language and 
| subsequent “flubs.””. He pointed 
} out the importance:.of speaking 


|people everywhere to alert any 


|ciety or public avenue 
j ance for many means 


| one handicapped to a person, so-| Span 
< Of vaseists | Ms 


open to help them. 

He also described the Ephpheta 
Auxiliary, an organization of 
speaking people, men and wom- 
en, interested in helping the deaf- 
mute and hard of hearing. Its pur- 
pose is to promote their spiritual 
and temporal welfare. Active 


members care for matérial de-- | 


tails of meetings and social gath- 
erings, work on committees, serve 
meals and plan entertainment for 
their monthly and other meetings, 
As a whole the Auxiliary provides 
financial assistance for the entire 
program for the deaf. As chaplain, 
Father Weltin’s headquarters are 
at St. Mary’s rectory, 219 Page 
street, Toledo. 

Don Frederick, president, cen- 
ducted the business session of the 
meeting which was opened with 
prayer vy Father Edward Lichtle, 
Mrs. Stan Tinkovicz, chairman, 
announced a profit’ of $175 for 
P.-T.A. activities as a result of the 
January 31 bake~ sale. Sister 
Mary Alexia’s second grade. won 
the parents attendance award and 
door prize went to Mrs. Robert 
Gonya. Mrs. Mabel White, R.N. 


- NEW IN TIFFIN. 


Father Weltin visits’ 


will demonstrate the vision test- 
ing equipment at the March 10 
meeting of the organization, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Gabel, re- 
freshment committee chairmen, 
were assisted by fourth grade 
room mothers, during the social 
riod which followed. Hostesses 
.ineluded Mrs. George Mead, Mrs. 
Richard Mayle, Mrs. Russell 
nfeliner, Mrs. Robert Beier, 
Richard Milewski, Mrs. 


| Father Weltin chats with Director Paul V. Brown and | 
= _ teacher Arlin Saam. 
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Jasko of 11716 Marne Ave. (left) and Ricky Clark of 7 


project for the third graders is the d 
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Labor of Love After 50 Years’ 


[By MARJORIE SCHUSTER 
Schools Writer 


| Generations of children 
thave said their thanks — but 
‘Sam Kline never has heard 
jtheir voices. 

He has.been a Cleveland 
public school teacher for 
| nearly half a century — but 
his pupils never have heard 
him say a word. 


| For Samuel B. Kline and 


| his beloved children at Alex- 
;ander Graham Bell School 
jhave a very special pupil- 
| teacher relationship — all of 
|them are deaf. 


| -Now that he’s 70, this un- 
| usual teacher is about to end 
\@<sch @l association that be- 
pert : Pe 


THE SCHOOL is at 450 Mel- | 
more St. in the home of the late A 
| John H. Friedman of St. Joseph } 
Parish who established the Betty | 


Deat Teacher of Deaf Quits 


gan 65 years ago. Deafened 
by scarlet fever in infancy, 
he enrolled as a first-grader 
at Cleveland’s school for the 
deaf when it was at E. Sixth 
St. and Rockwell Ave. 


“It was wonderful to learn 
there,” he said, remembering 
the long hard road traveled 
by the little boy who built 
up a big vocabulary by 
wearing out the family dic- 
tionary. 


Kline finished at Bell 
School and went through Cen- 
tral Junior High and East 
Tech High School, working 
part time as a gas lamp 
lighter and drugstore clerk. 


Then, in 1914, with only a 
high school diploma and the 
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esign of metal ash trays. ie 
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School Board’s special per- : 
mission, he returned to his : 
first alma mater to teach in- 
dustrial arts. He’s been there 
ever since, except for the|; 
year 1917-18, when he took} 
a year’s leave to study atl 
Bradley University. fee 


He did the rest of his col-| 
lege work by lip-reading lec- 
tures at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, finally got a degree} 
in 1942. At Bell he teaches; 
boys of third through ninth | 
grades the fundamentals of | 
wood and metal working, , 
printing and mechanical | 
drawing. Children at this|| 
special school are taught early |} _ 
to read lips, and they must |) 
speak. 


A few years ago Kline) 
helped organize the 22-mem-) 
ber Alexander Graham Bell’ — 
Oral Club for adult gradu- | 
ates of the school, and he 
joins the others once a month 


at meetings dedicated to| 


He doesn’t like to travel, 
so after retirement in mid- 


bers’ league and to putter 


| j}around his home at 328 E,) 

| 309th St., Willowick. His wife,| 
To make use of any residual | Sara, also isd Bi me ee 
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' ‘TIFFIN—Jesuit Father Roman G. Weltin, moderator] | 
of the Ephpheta Society for the deaf in the diocese, visited 
here last week to tour the new Betty Jane Oral School for 
deaf children. | 


The school opened last Sep- a year’s experience with conduct 
tember with a “primary class” ing twice-a-week classes for ars 
of five children, taught by Arlin school deaf children at the Bett 


help is available, and children’ 
are not turned away for finan-) 
cial reasons. 


Saam. The pupils have five full 
class days a week, closely fol- 
lowing the public school sched- 
ule and curriculum. They learn 
lip reading and oral speech. 


Jane Memorial Center, 65 St, 
Francis Ave. This program, un; 
der Mrs. Herschel Rhodes, has 
been expanded to three sessions 


The school hopes to begin ac- 
cepting resident pupils next term 
—in foster homes at first and 


-in its own residential quarters 


|| Father Weltin has offered (@ 


work with the school in provid. 
‘ing religious insruction for 
Catholic children. 


ne of the current pupils is} 


a week, with 12 enrolled. | later. his Coa er ee | 
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By KATY SNIDER aid 


_}. Machines are helping 94 
_ children learn to speak. the deaf has been accepted by Zach | 


Toms, president of Liggett and | 
Myers. Mr. Toms has a son who | 
attended Lexington School for the 

Deaf, in New York City. This 

school, one of the oldest in the | 
/country, will occupy new quarters | 
in the proposed center. In addition | 
to Lexington School, there is to be} 
a research institute “that will delve | 
into educational, psychological and 
communication problems related to | 
deafness’, Mr. Toms. said. “The 
center will also have a Professional |~ 
Preparation Institute affiliated with | 
Columbia University’s Teachers Col- | 
lege for fifty teachers of the deaf | 
each year and offer courses leading | 
to a doctoral degree, as well as a| 


} 


Hearing and Speech Center to pro- | 
| vide diagnostic and treatment serv- 
ices for students and the community, 


-The youngsters are. all 
students in the East Cleve- 
‘\Jand’s classes for hearing- 
impaired children. 


In January, the East Cleve- 
‘land School Board was given 
$3000 worth of equipment by 
the Minnesota Mining & 
| Manufacturing Co. to assist 
Jin the special program. 
| 
Only five systems in the 
|| Greater Cleveland area were 
| awarded grants and only 500 


|| in the entire country, out of 
| 14,000 applications. 


THE EQUIPMENT includes 
|| two copying machines and 
‘| 10 overhead projectors, one 
'| for each classroom, as well 
(| as one portable projector 
!| and enough film and copy 
|| paper to last a year. 


DUPLICATING MACHINES promise a ready supply of materials for students in 
Mrs. Carol Ratkovsky’s class for hearing-impaired children. Watching her are 


(left) Gred Hedstrum, 8; Cy Potosky, 8; Louis Benvenuto, 8, and Dawn 


A teacher can have pic- Watts, 7. 


i tures she is drawing or 

words she is writing project- 

ed onto a large screen 
| | immediately. 


Supt. Harold Nichols consid- 
er the grant a tribute to the 
30-year-old program serving 
hearing-handicapped chil- 
dren from suburbs as far 
south as Shaker Heights and 
as far east as Mentor. 


[ 
} Youngsters can then see 
‘the image as they watch the 


‘| teacher’s lips pronounce the 
/| word. ; 

“THE MACHINES give in- 

valuable assistance in teach- 


ing lip reading,” program 
\supervisor Alice Kent said. 


} and a Guidance and Adjustment 


Center for the deaf of all ages’. 
Jackson_Height 
The machines are only 

aids, though. 


The most important work 


With the copying ma- is done by patient teachers 


chines, a teacher can repro- 
duce drawings or crossword 
9 be used by the 
either at their 


and by determined young- 
sters like the little boy who 
repeats “boat” over and over 
until, although he cannot 


RI 1 ea 
“RAGE OF SILENCE” | 


Editor's Note: “The Rage of} 
Silence,” recent television drama! 
which evoked adverse criticism 
from many of the deaf and ee 
friends, has been reviewed by a4 
professional Washington, INC: 
\\television critic. A press release | 
liof the review, dated February 4, ; 
from the Gallaudet College Office | 
of Public Relations herewith 1s} 
presented below: 


“The following review of ‘Rage 
of Silence,’ broadcast on NBC 
channels, January 29, 1963, ap- 
peared in the Washington, D.C.) — 
Evening Star of January Si, ae 
was written by television critic 
| \Bernie Harrison, who gave the 
college permission to use It. 

‘TY Reflections: Those pan 
hearing cuelted ag s lear solid performances by ane aot 
picture he is watch er draw is reproduced | Jand Carol Lynley on the ae 
on a scréen behind TRE x if the pupils Powell Playhouse drama ue ; 
ra : ie day, but the script of ‘Rage 0 
| Gifence’ - - a story about deaf 
‘people - - was woefully short in 
Pe: lcredibility or substance... - | 


4 a antie Where did all those people come | 
racul Medal 
Elected for two-year terms = racu ous 


from who were learning the ei 
alphabet in middle age?’ wha 
——__ , 1a 
were: 
Y imil Ladmer of Oakland, Calif., { 


ind of a school for — He 
i 1 t deat, 
. this? -«; 46 is- teue ‘that 
7 j re araderie of} 
resident, He is -a teacher at the f r deaf ' 4 ae As is. os 2 : 
eee ets f novena O A ‘their own, that they are partic 
| Mrs. Catherine, Gallegher 0: 
New. York City, first vice pres- 


‘ularly sensitive to what they 1m-| — 
dent: Guy Lively of Toronto, sec- A novena in honor of Our Lady of the Miraculou{goine hearing people may be} 
ent: Guy ; : 

‘ond vice president; Vincent Ian- 


Medal is conducted every Monday at 8 p.m. in St. Augus|saying about them, that their 

ucci of New York City, secretary; ‘tine Church, 2486 W. 14 St. All devotions are conducted inability to communicate Ba 

sce j 4in sign language for the benefit of the deaf. duces. sharp frustrations, . ui 

f communion’ ts Gistpuler Cur aaa <a Falk’s character could have es 
jing devotions. Father John, Wil- | cee ee cable — had he been} 
| son, diocese director for Icolated all his early life on a 
re rm somewhere... . Pla 
es ‘i this, I think, contribute i 

Four understanding of deaf] 

on the contrary, they s¢ 

widen the gap betweet 


hear, his teacher lets him 


know he has mastered the 
nt and Schools word. 


he screen. 


t 
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¢ Elected > 
Catholic Deaf Assn. 


Joseph E. Kiel of Baltimore; 
treasurer, and Guy Le Boeuf of 
Montreal, Canadian treasurer. 
Memorial Plaque Voted 

The ICDA voted to donate a me- 
morial plaque to St. John’s 
School for. the Deaf, Milwaukee, 
in memory ofthe Rev. Eugene 
J. Gehl for his 50 years of service 
to the deaf while director of that 
chool. 

: The group also voted to hold 


DY 
| & nominating committee used 
‘sign language to present candi- 
| dates for election to national of- 
ices in the International Catholic 
Deaf Assn. (ICDA) Saturday af- 
\ternoon in the Hotel Statler Hil- 
‘|ton. i 
“The election and general ses- 
“\sion concluded the business ses- 
“\sions of the 14th annual ICDA 
‘leonvention held in Buffalo last 
jiweek. 


Over 230 ICDA moderators, 
1 delegates, and members, most 
of them deaf, voted. 


MASTERING SOUND isn’t easy, but. three-year-old 
Jimmy Park, a child in East Cleveland’s classes. for 
i ing to speak, The 
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: Sitien Sina: 
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1966 in San Antonio, anc ny 


1967 in Montreals! jy. eo = 
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ith Deaf 


| Addresses St. Joseph P.-T.A. 


An introduction to “the silent 
pe was given St. Joseph Par- 
| ent-Teacher Association Thursday 
;evening in the high school 
|cafeteria by Jesuit Father 
| Roman Weltin, Toledo, diocesan 
|moderator for the Ephpheta So- 
| ciety for the deaf. A priest-son of 
| St. Joseph’s Fremont, Father Wel- 
j tin serves as assistant at St. 
| Mary’s, parish, Toledo. 
| He described: to his audience the 
1 handicaps in obtaining education 
for the deaf and the problems ta 
| be met by their families, He 
} pointed out, too, the tremendous 
| efforts being made in recent years 
)to provide special schools. and 
\ educational facilities for them in 
‘order to assist the deaf toward 
[be er employment and other so- 
/Cial advantages. 

' In the Toledo diocese the 
lEphpheta Society, which he has 
bse! since 1956, meets monthly 
jat Toledo and Sandusky. Following 
{4 p.m. Mass with sermon in sign 
| language the members meet for 
an educational period, counselling, 
supper and a social hour. Their 
| activities as a society, which is 
nation-wide, include missions, con- 
| ventions, picnincs, trips and other 
| social affairs, 
{ Relates Problems 
| Father Weltin, in a humorous 
vein, described his early. problems 


| in learning the sign language and 
| subsequent “flubs.””. He pointed 
} out the importance:.of speaking 


|people everywhere to alert any 


|ciety or public avenue 
j ance for many means 


| one handicapped to a person, so-| Span 
< Of vaseists | Ms 


open to help them. 

He also described the Ephpheta 
Auxiliary, an organization of 
speaking people, men and wom- 
en, interested in helping the deaf- 
mute and hard of hearing. Its pur- 
pose is to promote their spiritual 
and temporal welfare. Active 


members care for matérial de-- | 


tails of meetings and social gath- 
erings, work on committees, serve 
meals and plan entertainment for 
their monthly and other meetings, 
As a whole the Auxiliary provides 
financial assistance for the entire 
program for the deaf. As chaplain, 
Father Weltin’s headquarters are 
at St. Mary’s rectory, 219 Page 
street, Toledo. 

Don Frederick, president, cen- 
ducted the business session of the 
meeting which was opened with 
prayer vy Father Edward Lichtle, 
Mrs. Stan Tinkovicz, chairman, 
announced a profit’ of $175 for 
P.-T.A. activities as a result of the 
January 31 bake~ sale. Sister 
Mary Alexia’s second grade. won 
the parents attendance award and 
door prize went to Mrs. Robert 
Gonya. Mrs. Mabel White, R.N. 


- NEW IN TIFFIN. 


Father Weltin visits’ 


will demonstrate the vision test- 
ing equipment at the March 10 
meeting of the organization, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Gabel, re- 
freshment committee chairmen, 
were assisted by fourth grade 
room mothers, during the social 
riod which followed. Hostesses 
.ineluded Mrs. George Mead, Mrs. 
Richard Mayle, Mrs. Russell 
nfeliner, Mrs. Robert Beier, 
Richard Milewski, Mrs. 


| Father Weltin chats with Director Paul V. Brown and | 
= _ teacher Arlin Saam. 


| TALKING OVER A PROBLEM, though they can't hear 


Jasko of 11716 Marne Ave. (left) and Ricky Clark of 7 


project for the third graders is the d 
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Labor of Love After 50 Years’ 


[By MARJORIE SCHUSTER 
Schools Writer 


| Generations of children 
thave said their thanks — but 
‘Sam Kline never has heard 
jtheir voices. 

He has.been a Cleveland 
public school teacher for 
| nearly half a century — but 
his pupils never have heard 
him say a word. 


| For Samuel B. Kline and 


| his beloved children at Alex- 
;ander Graham Bell School 
jhave a very special pupil- 
| teacher relationship — all of 
|them are deaf. 


| -Now that he’s 70, this un- 
| usual teacher is about to end 
\@<sch @l association that be- 
pert : Pe 


THE SCHOOL is at 450 Mel- | 
more St. in the home of the late A 
| John H. Friedman of St. Joseph } 
Parish who established the Betty | 


Deat Teacher of Deaf Quits 


gan 65 years ago. Deafened 
by scarlet fever in infancy, 
he enrolled as a first-grader 
at Cleveland’s school for the 
deaf when it was at E. Sixth 
St. and Rockwell Ave. 


“It was wonderful to learn 
there,” he said, remembering 
the long hard road traveled 
by the little boy who built 
up a big vocabulary by 
wearing out the family dic- 
tionary. 


Kline finished at Bell 
School and went through Cen- 
tral Junior High and East 
Tech High School, working 
part time as a gas lamp 
lighter and drugstore clerk. 


Then, in 1914, with only a 
high school diploma and the 
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|| Stead of using signs. 


June he'll continue to bowl 
|| Once a week in a deaf mem-| 


each other, are Samuel B. 
Kline, industrial arts teacher at Alexander Graham Bell School, and pupils Michael | 
718 Trenton Ave. Current | 

esign of metal ash trays. ie 
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School Board’s special per- : 
mission, he returned to his : 
first alma mater to teach in- 
dustrial arts. He’s been there 
ever since, except for the|; 
year 1917-18, when he took} 
a year’s leave to study atl 
Bradley University. fee 


He did the rest of his col-| 
lege work by lip-reading lec- 
tures at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, finally got a degree} 
in 1942. At Bell he teaches; 
boys of third through ninth | 
grades the fundamentals of | 
wood and metal working, , 
printing and mechanical | 
drawing. Children at this|| 
special school are taught early |} _ 
to read lips, and they must |) 
speak. 


A few years ago Kline) 
helped organize the 22-mem-) 
ber Alexander Graham Bell’ — 
Oral Club for adult gradu- | 
ates of the school, and he 
joins the others once a month 


at meetings dedicated to| 


He doesn’t like to travel, 
so after retirement in mid- 


bers’ league and to putter 


| j}around his home at 328 E,) 

| 309th St., Willowick. His wife,| 
To make use of any residual | Sara, also isd Bi me ee 

hearing the children have,: the} ae ee s 

(classroom: has an antenna instal- | ; 

\lation in the ceiling connected | 

to a microphone used by the | 

teacher. The children wear ear- | 

phones and small radio receiv- | | 


ers. | 


deaf pupils’ school | 


jJane Center for Handicapped| 
| | children. 
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' ‘TIFFIN—Jesuit Father Roman G. Weltin, moderator] | 
of the Ephpheta Society for the deaf in the diocese, visited 
here last week to tour the new Betty Jane Oral School for 
deaf children. | 


The school opened last Sep- a year’s experience with conduct 
tember with a “primary class” ing twice-a-week classes for ars 
of five children, taught by Arlin school deaf children at the Bett 


help is available, and children’ 
are not turned away for finan-) 
cial reasons. 


Saam. The pupils have five full 
class days a week, closely fol- 
lowing the public school sched- 
ule and curriculum. They learn 
lip reading and oral speech. 


Jane Memorial Center, 65 St, 
Francis Ave. This program, un; 
der Mrs. Herschel Rhodes, has 
been expanded to three sessions 


The school hopes to begin ac- 
cepting resident pupils next term 
—in foster homes at first and 


-in its own residential quarters 


|| Father Weltin has offered (@ 


work with the school in provid. 
‘ing religious insruction for 
Catholic children. 


ne of the current pupils is} 


a week, with 12 enrolled. | later. his Coa er ee | 


t 2 A F | 

i | seph Parish, Fremont. His moth-, 

Wir ais gules aa er drives him to Tiffin. Hi fa-| 
Z| 


Mester is $375 for the primary | 5s Sal It 
program and $110 for the pre-_ Pee oe ste ye 
school leeeap. But seo School, Fremont, died last year. 


The school is an outgrowth of, 
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Father Wilson shows location of deaf or hard-of-hearing children on a city map to 


Sister Ann Michael, C.S.J., and Sister M. James Marie, S.N.D. The two are in the St. 
John College class. 


FOR TEACHING OF RELIGION 


BLESSING FIRST POLICE BOAT — Father John F. 
Wilson, Cleveland’s waterfront chaplain, blesses the 
28-foot Lex, the Cleveland Police Department’s first 


boat. On deck with Father Wilson is Police Lt. Jack | 
Delaney, who ig 


Deaf will get nine centers : 
n charge of the new ports and harbor 


Nine new centers for re- the church-centers, he has pin- to age and mental ability. unit. Lex is Latim for OTA nab 


‘ligion classes for deaf and 
| hard - of - hearing children 
| were announced this week by 
\Father John F. Wilson, di- 
ocesan director for the deaf. 


In Cleveland, they’ll be on the 
‘Fast Side at Holy Name, Our 
Lady of Peace, St. Philomena 
and St. Robert; on the West Side 
lat St. Colman, Ascension and St. 
Richard. : 

In the Akron area, two are 
operating at St. Vincent School 
land Our Lady of the Elms Acad 
jemy. Others will open at An- 
inunciation in Kenmore and at 
iSt, Joseph, Cuyahoga Falls. An- 
nunciation is the center for Ak- 
ron area deaf and hard-of-hear- 
ing. Father James A. Smith, as-} 
‘sistant pastor, is moderator, 


| CLASSES WILL START Sat- 
ji urday, Feb. 1. They'll be taught 
| by some 35 nuns and lay teachers 
| who have been attending Satur- | 
day morning classes at St. John 
| College. Dominican Sister Mary 
Paula of the Elms, who has a 
| master’s degree in special educa- | 
| tion and teaches deaf children at | 
| the Elms, is the St. John teacher. | 


Nuns are from four orders: | 
' Sisters of St. Joseph, Sisters of | 
| of Notre Dame, Sisters of Char | 
\ity of St. Augustine and Ursu- | 
| line Nuns. | 
| The lay teaehers have various 
professions. Father Wilson paid | 
‘tribute,to the group, saying: 


“This is a highly spiritual pro- 
gram, All of these people are 
volunteers and have other jobs, 
but are willing to extend them- 
selves in this difficult apostolate. 


“The deaf child is no second- 
class citizen, He deserves the, 
, best education that we can pro- | 
| vide him... not just the Ss | 
|iest.” | 


| Father Wilson estimates there | 
| are more. than.140.deaf.or hard- | 
porn children here who} 

need religious; instruction. To | 
| determingy the best locaton for. 


pointed the homes of the deaf or 
hard-of-hearing on a map. 


“J tried to get as wide a sweep 
of the city as I could. Our teach- 
ers and pupils live all over town. 
Some parents may be dismayed 
at the distance to the centers in 
their areas, but I hope this can 
be worked out on a neighborhood 
basis with car pools. 

“We plan to reach all young: 
sters from 6 to 19, inclusive. The 
teen-age group will get special 
attention. But we’ll have to har- 
monize our program with exist- 
ing ones at the parishes.” 


Father Wilson expects to have 
five teachers at each center. 
Classes will be small, and chil- 
dren will be grouped according 


 DOCKSIDE MASS; 


last Friday for two stevedores killed in accidents during the year. 


set up on a fork-lift c 


of shipping firms assisted at the MASS; Mist ever offered 


Catholic children at Alexander 
Graham Bell and Chambers} 
Schools are at present attending | 
twice-a-week religious classes at| 
St. Philomena and St. Edward | 
School, Woodland, on a released | 
time basis. These classes, taught } 
by Father Wilson and seminar- | 

| 


ians, will continue. 


Parents may enroll their chil-| 
dren in the religious classes by| 
mailing the following informa-| 
tion to Father Wilson, 4129 Su-| 
perior Ave., Cleveland -3: stu-| 
dent’s name, age, home address, 
telephone number, grade and| 
name of school student attends,| 
and nearest instruction center. 

Jan. 12 is deadline for enroll- 
ment application. | 


} 
} 
j 
i 
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AN ENGLISH VIEW 


| 
| Visitors to America who have | 
i studied 


the problems of deaf! 


jadults at first hand.all tell us one| 
\thing—socially economically and | 


}educationally, 
‘deaf people 
|efforts to 
| feet. 
mula for a new “confidence” pill | 
for: our young people—School 
| Magazine—England 
| Standard). 


American | 
make tremendous | 
stand on their own} 
W hat would be the for- | 


most 


(Via Ky. | 


ather John F. Wilson, port chaplain, offered a memorial Mass} 


The altar wag a 


rane inside a waréhouse,on Dock 26. Stevedores and officials # 


on Cleveland’s waterfront.’ 


St. iokn to offer Saturday. 
class for teaching deaf | 


| A long-time dream of Fa- 
|ther John F. Wilson, dioce- 
jsan director for the deaf, will 
| become a reality this fall 
| when St. John College offers 
ifor the first time, a Saturday 
| morning class in the teach- 
jing of religion to deaf and 
jhard-of-hearing children. 

| Registration details will be an- 
jmounced in a few weeks. 

| The 10:30 class will be taught 
by Dominican Sister Mary Paula 
of Our Lady of the Elms Acade- 
jmy, Akron. 

Sister Paula, who has a master’s 
jeer in special education, did 
Student teaching at St. Joseph 
| Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, 
| and last summer took a course 
jin the anatomy and physiology 


} of the speech and hearing mech--; 
janism at Western Reserve Uni- || 


| versity Medical School. 
|Religious as well as laity, espe- 
jcially Catholic teachers now || 
{working in speech therapy and 
jspeech and hearing. Father Wil. | 
/son said: 
| “Our deaf and hard-of-hearing | 
| Catholic children have a sad lack 
jof understanding of the Faith. || 
\This is because they have never /! 
jbeen taught properly. 


jand a few high’ school girls have 
‘worked valiantly with these chil- | 
| dren through the years. But only | 
jthe brightest get a fair grasp of | 
ithe Faith and others get very 
‘little. Up to now, we have had 
‘untutored tutors, you might say.” 


| He estimated there are more 
\than 120 deaf children here who 
\need religious instruction. 
| For many. years, said Father | 
} Wilson, the practice has been to 
igive religious instruction on re- 
\leased time to Catholic children 
sattending Alexander Graham Bell 
{and Chambers Schools, 
Tuesdays, Mrs. Richard Curtis 
|of St. Joseph Parish, Collinwood, | 
ja volunteer, picks up about five | 
jyoungsters from Chambers 
\School and drives them to St. 
| Philomena. 

Thursdays, the diocese pays 
for a bus to pick up about 30 
‘children at Alexander Graham 
‘Bell and take them to St. Ed- 
‘ward School, Woodland Ave. Fa- | 
ther Wilson said: 


“We’re supposed to have eat 
‘from 2 to 3 p.m., but generally | 
‘it’s only from 2:15 to 2:45 by the}| 
\time we get them to school and || 
‘take them back.” H 


| Father Wilson himself is | 
jparing about 17 youngsters for) | 
First Communion. He teaches al | 
group each Saturday morning at} 
St. Philomena and another Sat- 
lurday afternoon at St. Colman.|| 
[For the past five months he has |) 
thad a monthly Mass for deaf) 
‘children at St. Colman. aie next} 
jone will. she. Sunday. | 


| 


\promise of help ieadhe large 


| 
| 


| 
} 


Invited to take the course are |) 


teaching orders. He said: 


“The mother superiors are 
very enthusiastic about the forth- 
coming classes at St. John Col- 
lege.” 


Four Sisters of St. Joseph have 
just completed a summer course 
in special education at Kent 
State learning the fundamentals 
in working with deaf children. 

Upon completion of the St. 
John course, teachers will teach 
children Saturdays, Sundays or 
in their spare time. 

In the Akron area, Saturday 
morning instruction classes for 
deaf children have been held for 
the past six years at St. Vincent 
School and at Our Lady of the 
Elms Academy. 

Sister Paula teaches deaf chil- 
dren from 9 to 12 who have not 


Working in St. Alexis 


Maslanka, 


yet made their First Communion. | 

At St. Vincent, Dominican 
Sister Mary Damian teaches | 
those 10 to 16. She also is work- | 
ing for a master of education | 
degree. in special education at) 
Kent State and has done student | 
teaching at St. Joseph Institute. 

To date, said Sister Paula, 
some 17 children have made, 
their First Communion andj; 
about 10 have been confirmed. | 
She said: | 


“Education has not kept pace } 
with what medicine has done for | 
these children. There are several | 
priests who are able to converse | 
with the adult deaf in sign lan-{ 
guage, but there are none trained | 
to teach children in the oral) 
method: words, bic es;flash | 
cards and speech } ading.” | 


10—CATHOLIC UNIVERSE BULLETIN—April 28, 
| “Seminarians, about 15 women | * Es 


Hospital’s laundry are deaf-mutes Kamil Ibn Fazl, left, Jo Ann 
Norman Stroke and James Jaworek. 


4 WORK IN ST, ALEXIS LAUNDRY 


| Msgr. Edmund Burkley, pastor 
ope Siu 
Third 
known 
School 


Church, 
St., Columbus, Ohio, is | x 
to many of the Ohio’ be 
family. He was the first aie 


Marys 


a 

F 

By Hadley Smith 
084 S.J 


to conduct Catholic services for, 


the deaf at-the old OSSD on} 
East Town St. The year was} 
1900, while he was yet a student.} 
He was ordained in 1905, 
gust 25. Msgr. Burkley has. 

a staunch friend of deaf cl 
through the years. 
| personally delivered - the paces 
laureate sermon in manual lan-| 
guage to seniors here. 

To err is human and the’ Co- 
lumbus Dispatch, daily of this 
city, recently proved its human- 
ity by running a photo of Msgr. 
Burkley purporting to depict his 
87th birthday celebration at the | 
church. Actually—and the } 
‘Chronicle states this only in a 
cota of friendly correction—the | 
occasion shown was the celebra- | 
tion of the beloved pastor s 
\day. As to his age, he was 83 | 
| Sb) Jory) Bulg “LONGIGXe: : 
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Vatican —-John XXIID 
laddress to members of the Ital- 
ian National Association for thel. 

# Deaf and Dumb was heard “loud 
‘and clear.” Interpreters trans- 
lated the words of the Pontif. 
to “my silent brothers” as h 

spoke. 

The Pope told the deaf mutes 
that he greatly admired ‘heir} 
will and spirit of sacrifice inj; 

_ trying to join their FONDS citi- 


Hospital hires deaf mutes 


There is an unseen wall in 
the laundry room of St. 
Alexis Hospital—a wall of 
silence surrounding four em- 
ployes. 

They are deaf-mutes placed at 


| the hospital through the efforts 


of Father John F, Wilson, dio- 
cese chaplain for the deaf. Fa- 


ther Wilson found job openings 
at the laundry and persuaded 


Sister Mary Juliana, of the Poor 


yh 


Perpetual Aabeation: to hire 
them. 

The four are Norman S. 
Stroke, 3556 E. 114 St.; Jo Ann 
Maslanka, 1307 Auburn Ave.; 
James Jaworek, 13117 Broadway, 0 
and Kamil Ibn Fazl, 1832 Lake- 
view Rd. 

All were hired at different 
times during the past year. 

The wall of silence | does Her 

uli- 


them.” They can read lips put 
must rely on written message to| 
communicate with their fellow, 
employes. | 
When “speaking” to one an-| 
other they use sign language} 
which is faster and easier than | 
writing. 

Stroke, Jaworek and Miss Mas- 
lanka are Catholics and regular- | 
ly attend services for the deaf : at | 
Immaculate Conception Church. 


Fazl is a Moslem. 


s name Pata 
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Father Wilson shows location of deaf or hard-of-hearing children on a city map to 


Sister Ann Michael, C.S.J., and Sister M. James Marie, S.N.D. The two are in the St. 
John College class. 


FOR TEACHING OF RELIGION 


BLESSING FIRST POLICE BOAT — Father John F. 
Wilson, Cleveland’s waterfront chaplain, blesses the 
28-foot Lex, the Cleveland Police Department’s first 


boat. On deck with Father Wilson is Police Lt. Jack | 
Delaney, who ig 


Deaf will get nine centers : 
n charge of the new ports and harbor 


Nine new centers for re- the church-centers, he has pin- to age and mental ability. unit. Lex is Latim for OTA nab 


‘ligion classes for deaf and 
| hard - of - hearing children 
| were announced this week by 
\Father John F. Wilson, di- 
ocesan director for the deaf. 


In Cleveland, they’ll be on the 
‘Fast Side at Holy Name, Our 
Lady of Peace, St. Philomena 
and St. Robert; on the West Side 
lat St. Colman, Ascension and St. 
Richard. : 

In the Akron area, two are 
operating at St. Vincent School 
land Our Lady of the Elms Acad 
jemy. Others will open at An- 
inunciation in Kenmore and at 
iSt, Joseph, Cuyahoga Falls. An- 
nunciation is the center for Ak- 
ron area deaf and hard-of-hear- 
ing. Father James A. Smith, as-} 
‘sistant pastor, is moderator, 


| CLASSES WILL START Sat- 
ji urday, Feb. 1. They'll be taught 
| by some 35 nuns and lay teachers 
| who have been attending Satur- | 
day morning classes at St. John 
| College. Dominican Sister Mary 
Paula of the Elms, who has a 
| master’s degree in special educa- | 
| tion and teaches deaf children at | 
| the Elms, is the St. John teacher. | 


Nuns are from four orders: | 
' Sisters of St. Joseph, Sisters of | 
| of Notre Dame, Sisters of Char | 
\ity of St. Augustine and Ursu- | 
| line Nuns. | 
| The lay teaehers have various 
professions. Father Wilson paid | 
‘tribute,to the group, saying: 


“This is a highly spiritual pro- 
gram, All of these people are 
volunteers and have other jobs, 
but are willing to extend them- 
selves in this difficult apostolate. 


“The deaf child is no second- 
class citizen, He deserves the, 
, best education that we can pro- | 
| vide him... not just the Ss | 
|iest.” | 


| Father Wilson estimates there | 
| are more. than.140.deaf.or hard- | 
porn children here who} 

need religious; instruction. To | 
| determingy the best locaton for. 


pointed the homes of the deaf or 
hard-of-hearing on a map. 


“J tried to get as wide a sweep 
of the city as I could. Our teach- 
ers and pupils live all over town. 
Some parents may be dismayed 
at the distance to the centers in 
their areas, but I hope this can 
be worked out on a neighborhood 
basis with car pools. 

“We plan to reach all young: 
sters from 6 to 19, inclusive. The 
teen-age group will get special 
attention. But we’ll have to har- 
monize our program with exist- 
ing ones at the parishes.” 


Father Wilson expects to have 
five teachers at each center. 
Classes will be small, and chil- 
dren will be grouped according 


 DOCKSIDE MASS; 


last Friday for two stevedores killed in accidents during the year. 


set up on a fork-lift c 


of shipping firms assisted at the MASS; Mist ever offered 


Catholic children at Alexander 
Graham Bell and Chambers} 
Schools are at present attending | 
twice-a-week religious classes at| 
St. Philomena and St. Edward | 
School, Woodland, on a released | 
time basis. These classes, taught } 
by Father Wilson and seminar- | 

| 


ians, will continue. 


Parents may enroll their chil-| 
dren in the religious classes by| 
mailing the following informa-| 
tion to Father Wilson, 4129 Su-| 
perior Ave., Cleveland -3: stu-| 
dent’s name, age, home address, 
telephone number, grade and| 
name of school student attends,| 
and nearest instruction center. 

Jan. 12 is deadline for enroll- 
ment application. | 


} 
} 
j 
i 

} 


AN ENGLISH VIEW 


| 
| Visitors to America who have | 
i studied 


the problems of deaf! 


jadults at first hand.all tell us one| 
\thing—socially economically and | 


}educationally, 
‘deaf people 
|efforts to 
| feet. 
mula for a new “confidence” pill | 
for: our young people—School 
| Magazine—England 
| Standard). 


American | 
make tremendous | 
stand on their own} 
W hat would be the for- | 


most 


(Via Ky. | 


ather John F. Wilson, port chaplain, offered a memorial Mass} 


The altar wag a 


rane inside a waréhouse,on Dock 26. Stevedores and officials # 


on Cleveland’s waterfront.’ 


E10us 


“AND LAITY 


St. John to offer Saturc 
class for teaching deaf 


| A long-time dream of Fa- 
ther John F. Wilson, dioce- 
|san director for the deaf, will 
‘become a reality this fall 
| when St. John College offers 

\for the first time, a Saturday 
jmorning class in the teach- 
jing of religion to deaf and 
|hard-of- hearing children. 
| Registration details will be an- 
jnounced in a few weeks. 
| The 10:30 class will be taught 
iby Dominican Sister Mary Paula 
of Our Lady of the Elms Acade- 
| my, Akron. 

Sister Paula, who has a master’s 
degree in special education, did 
/student teaching at St. Joseph 
| Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, 
jand last summer took a course 
}in the anatomy and physiology 


| of the speech and hearing mech-; 


‘anism at Western Reserve Uni- | 
| versity Medical School, 
'Religious as well as laity, espe- | 
cially Catholic teachers now || 
\working in speech therapy and 
jspeech and hearing. Father Wil- || 
json said: 
| “Our deaf and hard-of-hearing, 
|Catholic children have a sad lack 
of understanding of the Faith. || 
\This is because they have never i 
jbeen taught properly. 
“Seminarians, about 15 women 
and a few high school girls have 
worked valiantly with these chil- | 
|dren through the years. But only | 
\the brightest get a fair grasp of | 
ithe Faith and others get very) 
‘little. Up to now, we have had 
‘untutored tutors, you might say.” | 


| He estimated there are more 
\than 120 deaf children here who 
ineed religious instruction. 
| For many years, said Father | 
) Wilson, the practice has been to 
|give religious instruction on re- 

‘leased time to Catholic children | 

jattending Alexander Graham Bell 
{and Chambers Schools, 
| Tuesdays, Mrs. Richard Curtis } 
of St. Joseph Parish, Collinwood, | 
ja volunteer, picks up about five 
jyoungsters from Chambers 
|School and drives them to St. 
| Philomena. 

Thursdays, the diocese pays 
for a bus to pick up about 30 
‘children at Alexander Graham 
‘Bell and take them to St. Ed-| 


teaching orders. He said: 


“The mother superiors are 
very enthusiastic about the forth- 
coming classes at St. John Col- 
lege.” 


Four Sisters of St. Joseph have 
just completed a summer course 
in special education at Kent 
State learning the fundamentals 
in working with deaf children. 

Upon completion of the St. 
John course, teachers will teach 
children Saturdays, Sundays or 
in their spare time. 

In the Akron area, Saturday 
morning instruction classes for 
deaf children have been held for 
the past six years at St. Vincent 
School and at Our Lady of the 
Elms Academy. 


Sister Paula teaches deaf chil- 
dren from 9 to 12 who have not 


Invited to take the course are |) 


yet made their First Communion. 


At St. Vincent, Dominican 
Sister Mary Damian teaches 
those 10 to 16. She also is work- 
ing for a master of education 
degree. in special education at | 
Kent State and has done student | 
teaching at St. Joseph Institute. 

To date, said Sister Paula, 
some 17 children have made. 
their First Communion andj} 
about 10 have been confirmed. | 
She said: 


“Education has not kept pace} 
with what medicine has done for } 
these children. There are several 
priests who are able to converse | 
with the adult deaf in sign lan-} 
guage, but there are none trained | 
to teach children in the oral, 
method: words, pictures, .. flash 
cards and speech, (lip) - dir 


gouest 
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By Hadley Smith $ 
| Msgr. Edmund Burkley, pastor 
(of St. Mary’s Church, 
Third St., Columbus, 


known to many of 


Ohio, is! 
the 


the deaf at-the old OSSD on 
East Town St. The year was} 
1900, while he was yet a student. 
He was ordained in 1905, 
gust 25. Msgr. Burkley has 
a staunch friend of deaf child 
through the years. In 19 
| personally delivered the bacca- | 
Jaureate sermon in manual lan-} 
guage to seniors here. 
To err is human and the Co- 
lumbus Dispatch, daily of this 
city, recently proved its human-(_ 
ity by running a photo of Mser. | 
Burkley purporting to depict his | 
187th | birthday celebration at the] 
ichurch. Actually—and the } 
;Chronicle states this only in a} 
| spirit of friendly correction—the | 
occasion shown was the celebra- | 
tion of the beloved pastors name | 
\day. As to his age, he was 83 
\last May 17. He looked wonder- 
\ful in the photo, hale and friend- 
ly. 


At any rate, the Dispatch did} 
correctly state: “More than 206 
iSt. Mary’s Elementary School 
lyoungsters and their mothers, | 
the Belles of St. Mary’s, gath-| 
‘ered at 2 p.m. Friday (Nov. 15) | 
nthe school auditorium, to| 
honor the church’s pastor, Mser. 


i 
} 
| 
i 
| 


was 


Vatican — 


684 Se 


Ohio ae 
| School family. He. was the first | Fe 
to conduct Catholic services fora. i 


ty—-John XXIIV3_ 
ward School, Woodland Ave. Fa-| Oe address to members of the Ital- 1 
ther Wilson said: \ © ian National Association for the) — 
“We're supposed to have them} =e | Deaf and Dumb was heard “loud| 
from 2 to 3 p.m., but generally | uence inet gene Al 
‘it’s only from 2:15 to 2:45 by the || eee : Ray leted t e words 0 the Pontiff 
‘time we get them to school and | : . to “my silent brothers” as he 
itake them back.” , apoke. . S 
Father Wilson himself is chet) e Pope told the deaf mutes 


that he greatly admired ‘heir| — 
ere eee ie srg will and spirit of sacrifice in; — 
cst Abed conan ab oo a _ trying to join their fellow citi-| 
group each Saturday morning at oes L cit 
St. Philomena and another Sat-| an “e Sacth in} 
lurday afternoon at St. Colman. | 
lFor the past five months he has | 
‘had a monthly Mass for deaf), 
children at St. Woe The next)) 
jone will..be.Sunday. 
Father W. Wilson Fee Be ccived ; 


|promise “of help from, the large! 


Working in St. Alexis srosuitals laundry are deaf- mutes Kamil Ibn Fazl, left, Jo Ann 
Maslanka, Norman Stroke and James Jaworek. 


M4 WORK IN ST. ALEXIS LAUNDRY 
Hospital hires deaf mutes 


them.” They can read lips put. 
must rely on written message to! 
communicate with their fellow) 
employes. | 

When “speaking” to one an-| 
other they use sign language) 
which is faster and easier than | 
writing. 

Stroke, Jaworek and Miss Mas- | 


Perpetual Adoration, to hire 
them. 

The four are Norman S. 
Stroke, 3556 E. 114 St.; Jo Ann 
Maslanka, 1307 Auburn Ave.; 
James Jaworek, 13117 Broadway, 
and Kamil Ibn Fazl, 1832 Lake- 
view Rd. 

All were hired at different 
times during the past year. lanka are Catholics and regular- | 

The wall of silence does not ly attend services for the deaf at | 

wv li- Immaculate Conception Church. | 
ve Fazl is a Moslem. | 


There is an unseen wall in 
' the laundry room of St. 
| Alexis Hospital—a wall of 

_ silence surrounding four em- 

| ployes. 

| ‘They are deaf-mutes placed at 

| the hospital through the efforts 

| of Father John F. Wilson, dio- 
| eese chaplain for the deaf. Fa- 


| ther Wilson found job openings 

| at the laundry and persuaded 
Sister Mary Juliana, of the Poor 
| Sisters of St. F Seraph of « 


Builder Priest 
at 86 


By GEORGE J. BARMANN 


NE SUNDAY MORNING not long ago, Archbishop 
() Edward Francis Hoban of the Catholic Diocese of 

Cleveland was speaking of his long years in his 
church. He said he was joyous at God’s immense goodness. | 
And he noted that the loyalty and faith of his flock had | 
given him great happiness. 

‘T echo,” he said, “the sentiments of St. Paul: ‘For 
what is our hope, or joy, or crown, or glory, if not you 
before our Lord Jesus Christ.’ ”’ 

Archbishop Hoban, the tall, handsome man of silver 
hair, the leader of Catholics here for 21 years, whose Irish 
twinkle still marks his sea-blue eyes, celebrated his 86th 
birthday anniversary yesterday. And his thoughts were 
with his God and his flock. 

“T am delighted at this June day,”’ he said in his soft 
voice. ‘For God’s blessings and for my people.’’ 

His people in the 229 parishes of the diocese, embrac- 
ing Cuyahoga County and seven other counties—Lake, | 
Geauga, Medina, Summit, Wayne, Ashland and Lorain— 
will pray for him today, praying that his life and works | 
will go on. 

: But this year, unlike the anniversaries of the 
recent past, the archbishop did not go swimming 
in the pool on the grounds of his lakefront home | 
at 193 E. 105th Street, Bratenahl. Nor did he | 
swing his golf clubs, as he did last June. 


TRUE, THE YEARS have now seen to it that | 
he curtail many of his activities, but Archbishop | 
Hoban still says mass each day in his chapel at | 
the home. And, in the late evenings, he enjoys | 
watching movies on television in the sunroom. | 
Archbishop Hoban observed his birthday an- 
niversary with a private mass of thanksgiving in | 
yet : aS the chapel. In the evening he was host at a | 
_ jArchbishop Edward F. Ho- ms dinner. Guests included Msgr. Edward Dailey, | 
Bg f $< pastor of St. Veronica Church in Chicago, and 
_ {ban, top, in a photograph the Rev. Howard J. Doherty, pastor of St. Bene- 
eee : mS dict Church, Blue Island, Ill, and Auxiliary 
“jtaken at his Bratenahl ie | Bishops John F. Whealon and Clarence E. Elwell; | 
ees tices 3 Msgr. Charles J. Ritty, chancellor of the diocese; | 
a i the Rev. A. James Quinn, assistant chancellor, | 


jhome a few days ago. The 
and the Rev. Robert C. Blair, vice chancellor. 


picture at the right wason On these lovely June afternoons, the arch- 
bishop can sometimes be seen sitting in a chair 
his 85th birthday last June under the trees on the broad green lawn. He 
looks out at Lake Erie and remembers other 
pleasant days there in the sun; days that he 
spent with some of his close friends. 


Archbishop Hoban, the sixth bishop of Cleve- 
land, has been not only a priest of the church but 


- Jas he took @ sharp swing 
es 


sn : 
a practice golf shot. 
Plain Dealer Photos (Norbert J. ee a builder and an educator as well. 


Yassanye and Ray Matjasic) 


HE HAS CONSTRUCTED hundreds of 
churches and schools. With his rebuilding of St. 
John Cathedral, on Cathedral Square, he initiated 
the rebuilding of downtown Cleveland. . 

The Catholic population of the diocese has 
grown from 400,000 when he came here from 
Rockford, Ill., in 1943, to more than 850,000. j 

School enrollment has, in that period, jumped * 
from 55,000 to 139,633. ial 


And now Archbishop Hoban at 86, has 
embarked on an ambitious plan to build af , | 
least 17 new high schools. When he announcec. | 
this last December, he also said that parishes | 
should bring to a close their building “cam. , 
paigns so that emphasis might be placed on, 


f 


——————— nel 


the big high school program. 

The new high schools will but dent future 
need in the diocese. Its 39 high schools now 
serve 25,360 pupils—only 39% of the current 
demand caused by the growth of the diocese. 


St. John Cathedral and Cathedral Square, as they look today in an area that is being reborn in 
Erieview. Zooming above is Erieview Tower. 


Plain Dealer Photo (Norbert J. Yassanye) 


and services that owe their existence to the arch- | 


bishop’s zeal: 


The St. Joseph Diocesan Retreat House, the | 


Newman Club centers in Cleveland and Akron, 


SNDISh 
* From Page 1AA 


| ; 
{ 
t 
| 


‘numerous parish schools. And 


{he has established the Cath- 

jolic Interracial Council. ee 
| Archbishop Hoban has al-| — 
|ways liked to tell of how many | 
jpriests have been ordained’ 
during his pastorate—336—in- 
cluding the 1964 class; and a is 
large number of sons of the| 
Diocese of Cleveland havel 
been elevated to the hierarchy || 
in recent years. 


| THREE OF THESE, Arch-| 


bishop Paul J. Hallinan of At- 
lanta, Archbishop John F. 


Dearden of Detroit and Arch-|| _ 


bishop John J. Krol of Phila-|} 
idelphia, are the youngest} 
archbishops in the United) 
States. 4 

Archbishop Hoban was born 
June 27, 1878, one of eight) 
jchildren of a  shoemaker’s| 
family. He went to St. Mary/ 
Seminary in Baltimore. He} 
Bee ordained July 11, 1903.) 
In Rome he earned doctorates 
‘in theology and philosophy. / 
[Later he became chancellor/ 
‘of the archdiocese of Chicago. | 
\He was consecrated a bishop|| 
‘in 1921, 


THE ARCHBISHOP was 
named bishop of Rockford by 
ithe late Pope Pius XI. It was 


Alvernia Rest Home, St. Joseph Home for the | 
Aged, Madonna Hall, the CYO resident camps | 
in Madison, O., and in Bath Township, the CYO 


jthe late Pope Pius XII who]! 


Enrollment potential will continue to 
’ af made him the first co-) 


jump. With the wave of teen-agers created by 


the bumper baby birth years after World War 
II, the high school student enrollment need 
five years from now is estimated by Catholic 
school officials at 85,000. 

For the archbishop his work in Cleveland 
has been one of expansion and development. 


This quiet, strong-willed man has become 


| known as “‘the builder priest.”” He has changed 


vastly the physical structure of this diocese. 
A Chicagoan, the archbishop came here as 
coadjutor to the ailing Archbishop Joseph 


_ Schrembs, who died in 1945. At once he began 


altering Cathedral Square. He rebuilt the cathe- 


| dral, inside out, and the next-door Chancery 
Building and constructed St. John College. 


THESE CHANGES HE MADE at E. 9th 


| Street and Superior Avenue N.E. were viewed 

_at the time by some as questionable; they 

| thought the cathedral might well be moved out 

| to the suburbs, since the population of the city 
itself seemed to be shrinking. 


{ 
{ 


H 


But the altering of the face of the central 
city itself, which continues to go on, is testimony 


to his foresight and faith in the downtown area. 


Since 1945, Archbishop Hoban has estab- 
lished 63 new parishes. Two projects very dear 
to him have been the Borromeo Minor Sem- 
inary, in Wickliffe, which he opened in 1953 to 
pilot priestly vocations ‘through the high 
school and college years, and the Holy Family 
Home in Parma, which began to serve the 
community in 1956, 


Borromeo has since been expanded. 


Holy Family Home, which has 100 beds, pro- 
vides free care for incurable cancer victims, no 
matter what their religion or race might be. 


OTHER NEW INSTITUTIONS and buildings 


camp in Parma, Leonora Hall, Little Sisters of 


the Poor, and the $1.2 million St. Edward Nurs. | 


i 


ing Center for the aged in Bath, Summit County, ; 


which was dedicated yesterday. 


New buildings have been provided for Jen. | 


nings Hall, Marycrest School and Merrick Settle- | 
ment House. An administration building, convent 
and several new cottages were built at Parma- | 
dale Children’s Village. The Rosemary Home | 


for Crippled Children, De Paul Infant and Ma- 


ternity Home and St. Anthony Home for Boys | 


all were expanded in recent years. 


All the Catholic hospitals have had major 
expansions. Catholic colleges have added to 
their facilities. Training centers have been 
built by communities of nuns, including the 


Ursulines, the Notre Dame sisters, the Sis- | 


i} 


ters of Charity of St. Augustine and the Sisters 
of the Holy Humility of Mary. 


Catholic Charities, during t 
Archbishop Hoban has been here 
tremendous strides. The corpor: 
panded its work in adoptions, 
bureaus, and services for youth | 
The Catholic Charities campaign, | 
to the diocese, usually did not go by 
Now the goal, invariably achieved, 
million. 

EDUCATION has always beei 
archbishop’s heart. Besides the re 
he has seen to it that special schoo 
be established for both retarde 
children. The Catholic school bo, 
expanded and television has been 
of the teaching program. 

Negro children have bee 


Continued on Page 2AA 
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jadjutor in the history of the!| ’ 
Cleveland Diocese. He was||. 
lelevated to the rank of arch- 
jbishop in 1951. 

| When Archbishop Edward F. 
[Hoban came to Cleveland|, 
‘from Illinois, he said his first/| 
jmass on a temporary altar in|) 
‘Hotel Sheraton-Cleveland. 
| Then he plunged into his|| 
‘work with as the late Samuel| 
(Cardinal Striteh onee said of/ 
i s zealousness.” | 


IC UNIVERSE BULLETIN, January 18, 1967 


’| SHIPSHAPE RETREAT—Father John F. Wilson, hare 
‘port chaplain, and Capt. John H. McCarthy, presi- ie 
| dent of the International Shipmasters Association, | 
Cleveland Lodge 4, this week called on some of the; — 
vessels wintering here to sign up retreatants for the; — 


/seamen’s retreat Feb. 3-5 at St. Stanislaus Jesuit | 
Retreat House. A special intention of the retreat will, — 
be remembrance of men lost at sea, especially the 

victims of the Daniel J. Morrell sinking in N ovember, 


{ 


Builder Priest 
at 86 


By GEORGE J. BARMANN 


NE SUNDAY MORNING not long ago, Archbishop 
() Edward Francis Hoban of the Catholic Diocese of 

Cleveland was speaking of his long years in his 
church. He said he was joyous at God’s immense goodness. | 
And he noted that the loyalty and faith of his flock had | 
given him great happiness. 

‘T echo,” he said, “the sentiments of St. Paul: ‘For 
what is our hope, or joy, or crown, or glory, if not you 
before our Lord Jesus Christ.’ ”’ 

Archbishop Hoban, the tall, handsome man of silver 
hair, the leader of Catholics here for 21 years, whose Irish 
twinkle still marks his sea-blue eyes, celebrated his 86th 
birthday anniversary yesterday. And his thoughts were 
with his God and his flock. 

“T am delighted at this June day,”’ he said in his soft 
voice. ‘For God’s blessings and for my people.’’ 

His people in the 229 parishes of the diocese, embrac- 
ing Cuyahoga County and seven other counties—Lake, | 
Geauga, Medina, Summit, Wayne, Ashland and Lorain— 
will pray for him today, praying that his life and works | 
will go on. 

: But this year, unlike the anniversaries of the 
recent past, the archbishop did not go swimming 
in the pool on the grounds of his lakefront home | 
at 193 E. 105th Street, Bratenahl. Nor did he | 
swing his golf clubs, as he did last June. 


TRUE, THE YEARS have now seen to it that | 
he curtail many of his activities, but Archbishop | 
Hoban still says mass each day in his chapel at | 
the home. And, in the late evenings, he enjoys | 
watching movies on television in the sunroom. | 
Archbishop Hoban observed his birthday an- 
niversary with a private mass of thanksgiving in | 
yet : aS the chapel. In the evening he was host at a | 
_ jArchbishop Edward F. Ho- ms dinner. Guests included Msgr. Edward Dailey, | 
Bg f $< pastor of St. Veronica Church in Chicago, and 
_ {ban, top, in a photograph the Rev. Howard J. Doherty, pastor of St. Bene- 
eee : mS dict Church, Blue Island, Ill, and Auxiliary 
“jtaken at his Bratenahl ie | Bishops John F. Whealon and Clarence E. Elwell; | 
ees tices 3 Msgr. Charles J. Ritty, chancellor of the diocese; | 
a i the Rev. A. James Quinn, assistant chancellor, | 


jhome a few days ago. The 
and the Rev. Robert C. Blair, vice chancellor. 


picture at the right wason On these lovely June afternoons, the arch- 
bishop can sometimes be seen sitting in a chair 
his 85th birthday last June under the trees on the broad green lawn. He 
looks out at Lake Erie and remembers other 
pleasant days there in the sun; days that he 
spent with some of his close friends. 


Archbishop Hoban, the sixth bishop of Cleve- 
land, has been not only a priest of the church but 


- Jas he took @ sharp swing 
es 


sn : 
a practice golf shot. 
Plain Dealer Photos (Norbert J. ee a builder and an educator as well. 


Yassanye and Ray Matjasic) 


HE HAS CONSTRUCTED hundreds of 
churches and schools. With his rebuilding of St. 
John Cathedral, on Cathedral Square, he initiated 
the rebuilding of downtown Cleveland. . 

The Catholic population of the diocese has 
grown from 400,000 when he came here from 
Rockford, Ill., in 1943, to more than 850,000. j 

School enrollment has, in that period, jumped * 
from 55,000 to 139,633. ial 


And now Archbishop Hoban at 86, has 
embarked on an ambitious plan to build af , | 
least 17 new high schools. When he announcec. | 
this last December, he also said that parishes | 
should bring to a close their building “cam. , 
paigns so that emphasis might be placed on, 


f 


the big high school program. 

The new high schools will but dent future 
need in the diocese. Its 39 high schools now 
serve 25,360 pupils—only 39% of the current 
demand caused by the growth of the diocese. 

Enrollment potential will continue to 
jump. With the wave of teen-agers created by 
the bumper baby birth years after World War 
II, the high school student enrollment need 
five years from now is estimated by Catholic 
school officials at 85,000. 

For the archbishop his work in Cleveland 
has been one of expansion and development. 


This quiet, strong-willed man has become 
| known as ‘‘the builder priest.” He has changed 
vastly the physical structure of this diocese. 

A Chicagoan, the archbishop came here as 
coadjutor to the ailing Archbishop Joseph 
Schrembs, who died in 1945. At once he began 

| altering Cathedral Square. He rebuilt the cathe- 
| dral, inside out, and the next-door Chancery 
| Building and constructed St. John College. 


THESE CHANGES HE MADE at E. 9th 
| Street and Superior Avenue N.E. were viewed 
_at the time by some as questionable; they 
| thought the cathedral might well be moved out 

to the suburbs, since the population of the city 
| itself seemed to be shrinking. 
But the altering of the face of the central 
| City itself, which continues to go on, is testimony 
| to his foresight and faith in the downtown area, 


Since 1945, Archbishop Hoban has estab- 
lished 63 new parishes. Two projects very dear 
to him have been the Borromeo Minor Sem- 
inary, in Wickliffe, which he opened in 1953 to 
pilot priestly vocations through the high 
school and college years, and the Holy Family 
Home in Parma, which began to serve the 
community in 1956, 


Borromeo has since been expanded. 

Holy Family Home, which has 100 beds, pro- 
vides free care for incurable cancer victims, no 
matter what their religion or race might be. 


St. John Cathedral and Cathedral Square, as they look today in an area that is being reborn in 
Erieview. Zooming above is Erieview Tower. 


Plain Dealer Photo (Norbert J, Yassanye) 


and services that owe their existence to the arch- | 
bishop’s zeal: 


The St. Joseph Diocesan Retreat House, the | 
Newman Club centers in Cleveland and Akron, 
Alvernia Rest Home, St. Joseph Home for the | 
Aged, Madonna Hall, the CYO resident camps | 
in Madison, O., and in Bath Township, the CYO | 
camp in Parma, Leonora Hall, Little Sisters of | 
the Poor, and the $1.2 million St. Edward Nurs-« i 
ing Center for the aged in Bath, Summit County, | 
which was dedicated yesterday. ; i 


New buildings have been provided for Jen: | 
nings Hall, Marycrest School and Merrick Settle- | 
ment House. An administration building, convent 
and several new cottages were built at Parma- 
dale Children’s Village. The Rosemary Home | 
for Crippled Children, De Paul Infant and Ma- 
ternity Home and St. Anthony Home for Boys | 
all were expanded in recent years. 


All the Catholic hospitals have had major 
expansions. Catholic colleges have added to 
their facilities. Training centers have been 
built by communities of nuns, including the 
Ursulines, the Notre Dame sisters,. the Sis- | 
ters of Charity of St. Augustine and the Sisters || 
of the Holy Humility of Mary. 


Catholic Charities, during the time that | 
Archbishop Hoban has been here, have made | 
tremendous strides. The corporation has ex. | 
panded its work in adoptions, social service | 
bureaus, and services for youth and the aged. | 
The Catholic Charities campaign, when he came | 
to the diocese, usually did not go beyond $300,000. | 
Now the goal, invariably achieved, has been $1.5 
million. 


EDUCATION has always been close to the | 
archbishop’s heart. Besides the regular schools, | 
he has seen to it that special schools and centers 
be established for both retarded and gifted | 
children. The Catholic school board has been || 
expanded and television has been made a part 
of the teaching program. 


is 


; x t 
{numerous parish schools. And) — 


Dp | 
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\he has established the Cath- 
folic Interracial Council. 
| Archbishop Hoban has _al-| 
| ways liked to tell of how many) 
priests have been ordained| 
during his pastorate—336—in-| 
cluding the 1964 class; and aj 
large number of sons of the|l 
Diocese of Cleveland havel| 


} 


in recent years. 


THREE OF THESE, Arch-| 


bishop Paul J. Hallinan of At- 
lanta, Archbishop John F. 


Dearden of Detroit and Arch-|| _ 
bishop John J. Krol of Phila-|} 
jdelphia, are the youngest)} 


jarchbishops in the United); 
\States. if 
Archbishop Hoban was born) 


children of a shoemaker’s/ 
family. He went to St. Mary] 
Seminary in Baltimore. He) 
was ordained July 11, 1903./ 
In Rome he earned doctorates] 
in theology and philosophy. | 
[Later he became chancellor/ 
of the archdiocese of Chicago. | 
He was consecrated a bishop 
in 1921. 


| THE ARCHBISHOP was) 
named bishop of Rockford by 
the late Pope Pius XI. It was'|| 
the late Pope Pius XII who] 
made him the first co-| 


jelevated to the rank of arch- 
|bishop in 1951, 
When Archbishop Edward F. || 
(Hoban came to Cleveland|! 
from Illinois, he said his first), 
mass on a temporary altar in/|| 
(Hotel Sheraton-Cleveland. | 
Then he plunged into his 
ith, as the late Samuel 


LLETIN, January 13, 196777) 

St. Pat musical || 
to aid special | 
school at OLA 


(West Park)} 
Drama Club this weekend will 


St. Patrick 


{ 
‘ 
fas 


been elevated to the hierarchy ‘ 


June 27, 1878, one of eight) 


adjutor in the history of the!!’ 
iCleveland Diocese. He was/!. 


f ‘| 


a. 


return to its neighboring par-| 
ish, Our Lady of Angela, for\ ee 
a second benefit performance. eas 
Benefiting again will be OLA’s} 


special school for retarded, 
whose kitchen was remodeled) 
with proceeds from last year’s 


performance, 


The 60-member group will} 
Entertain 


present “Let Us 


You”—a two-act musical fea- A 
turing both old-time numbers} | 
and modern Broadway selec-| | 
tions. f 
Curtain times. are 8:30 p.m.} 
tomorrow, and 2:30 and 8 p.m. 
Sunday, in Linus Hall, 3644 
Rocky River Dr. | 
A featured soloist will be : 
James Flynn, Cathedral Latin): 
minstrel show star of the 
1930s, with one of his hits of 
30 years ago, “Nobody.” Also 
St. Patrick’s newly forme 
men’s chorus will make it 
debut. 


OTHER NEW INSTITUTIONS and buildings 


zs : ie 
nie ee — 


ny 
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| 31 Seek to Teach 
~ Catechism to Deaf 


By EDYTHE WESTENHAVER 
COURSE of instruction in teaching cathechism to 
to deaf children will begin this morning at St. John 
College. 
Tomorrow 17 deaf children—boys in white suits and 
| girls in white dresses and veils—will make their first com- 
munions in St. Colman Catholic Church. 
x The two events have a close 
‘| connection, according to the 
Rev. John F. Wilson, director 
'|of the deaf in the Cleveland 
| Catholic Diocese. 


: FATHER WILSON prepared 
_ \the 17 youngsters for first 
communion. He gave instruc- 
tions at classes each Satur- 
jday this summer at St. Col- 


jman and St. Philomena 
Churches. The priest has in- 
_ structed numerous boys and 
|girls since he began his work 
with the deaf 17 years ago. 
, But this was my last class,” 


Tl supervise and my newly 
trained teachers will in- 
struct.”’ 

Eighteen nuns and 13 lay 
persons are signed up for the 
training course, which will 
continue every Saturday untilj 
February. Most have college 
degrees. Instructor will be 
Sister Mary Paula, a Domin- 
ican nun from Akron, who},; 
took special studies in teach- 
ing the deaf at Kent State 
University. She and a col- 
league, Sister Mary Damian, 
conduct catechism classes for pay ab 


Three teen-age girls, Jo Ann Hovan, Sandra | 
Kuzella and Linda Stepancik, who participate 
in the Catholic diocesan program for the | 
deaf, express “God remembers us” in sign 
language. | 


them realize they are a part! } 
of the mass.’ i 

With adults, Father Wilson, 
preaches in sign language. | i 
There was a sign language | 
sermon at a mass last Sunday} 
in the recreation hall at oe 
Point. 

In addition to directing ac-| 
tivities for the deaf, Father! 


which express the same 
thought as the Latin prayer 
being said by the priest. 

For example, the familiar 
Dominus vobiscum .. . et 
cum spiritu tuo,” which oc- 
curs a half dozen times in the 
mass, becomes “God is with 
. Jesus is in your 


deaf children in the Akron heart, 


ss the said yesterday. ‘‘Next year 


area. 


“AT MASS one of the big 
problems is keeping the at- 


Wilson also is Catholic chaps De 
lain for the port of Cleveland, 


He has two offices, one at ‘St. 


IN THE CHILDREN ’S|tention of the deaf child,” 
Colman and the other at Im. 


|classes, the oral method of Father Wilson said. ‘We use 
|teaching (with numerous vis-|Prayers and hymns and the/maculate Conception Churet 
jlual aids) is used. Educators|various movements—standing,|on Superior. Avenue, Ne x “8 
agree that deaf children kneeling, and so forth—to help'where he resides. 

\jshould be taught methods : 

|| which will enable them to con- 
|verse and understand people 
with normal hearing to the} 
| greatest extent possible. 

Once a month there is al 
jmass for the deaf at St. Col- 
man. It is a ‘‘dialogue mass” 
jat which the congregation re-| 
icites simple Heavens in English| 


/REPORT ON DEAF WORKERS | 

Mr. A. R. Johnson, President of | 
the American Bank and Trust Com-| 
pany located in Baton Rouge, Louis- | 
jiana, reports on the employment of | 
deaf personnel as follows: 


Seeks to Prevent Deafness 


Lore be 

EVANSTON, ill. — UP) ~ 
Northwestern Uinversity. sci- 
entists are working on a new 
method of determining 
which workers are in danger 
of “going deaf because of 
noisy job environments. 


The method is called the 
Early Loss Index (ELI) and 
is “based upon tests which 
méasure a person’s hearing 
at avxsound frequency of 4000 
cydes per second (cps). 


If-a worker shows hearing 
loss at this frequency, the re- 
searchers say, the probabil- 
ity is, great that his ability 
to hear speech might be .af- 
fected iater if he is exposed 
to excessive noise. 


ELI is the creation of Dr: 
Edward R. Hermann of 


chances are that the loss-is 
due to exposure to noise, 
Hermann said. 


When a noise-induced 
hearing loss is detected, the 
employee and his boss can 
then take. -certain. time-hon- 
ored steps, Hermann said. 


The worker can be ‘fitted 
with personal protective 
equipment, such as earplugs 
or earmuffs. Or his period 
of exposure to noise can be 
lessened or equipment: can 
be modified':so it is less 
noisy, 


or the speed-at which the 
equipment operates might 
be changed to Jessen noise. 


The worker also could be 


Northwestern University’s 


Technological Institute. 


The measuring process in- 
cludes an allowance for nor- 
Mal joss caused by aging. 


The: ELI scale also in- 
cludes five grades of hearing 
loss. If a worker falls into 
either of the last two cate- 
gories—that. i 
-| ing loss gr 

| mal age-1 


: pairment has. occurred. j 
For example, mufflers can’ 
be put on air-driven motors. | 


moved from one craft to an- 
other, although this shift) 
often involves economic dis:/ 
location or retraining which 
may not be desirable. 
Readings on even a few! 
workers can identify a noisy | 
environment for industrial | 
hygiene evaluation and cor- | 
rection, Hermann said. 
f 


ELI includes the adjective 
“early” because it is a tech- 
nique for measuring hearing || 
loss before the person in-| 
volved has any idea that im- i 

Hermann has also found) 
that more than half of the’ 
hearing loss at 4000 cps is | 
usually incurred in the first | 
five. years of exposure to 
noise. 


“Not only have these people at- | 
| tained success in the positions to | i 
\which they were assigned, but they 
jhave done an outstanding and ex-| 
‘cellent job in their duties. | 

We have employed fourteen dene 
workers. . The women work in| 
the ieokheenite department where 
they file and sort checks, operate aj 


_ microfilming unit, and do other rome. 


] 
] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tine work. The man does pened 
clerical work, separates par and non-| 
par checks, and operates some of the | 
machines. 


| Our personnel officer said this 
jabout one of our deaf employees: | 
“He is one of the best employees we | 
have and does the work it previously, 
took two employees to do.” 

. They are well received by fellow | 
Gosers, some of whom have learned | 
jto converse with them through sign | 
language.” | 

Mr. Johnson goes on to say that} 
through interpreters from the local} 
school, his deaf employees were able 
ito attend a course given by the Amer- | 
jcan Institute of Banking, for ad-| 
vancement in knowledge of the field. | 
Eight deaf workers attended, in a| 
class of si 

deat who 
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~ Tickets 

now are on sale at Rich-| 
man’s, Proceeds will be used | 
by the association to further | 
a vocational rehabilitation! 
program. { 
A critic on England’s Man-| 
chester Guardian had this to 
Say of Bragg, the son of deaf | 
parents: 


“To the deaf child” aia 
young man despera ‘ 
ing against the soundproof 
barrier cutting him off from| 
communications with his fel. | 
low creatures, mime was an| 
integral part of daily living, 


“The tutelage of Marceau | 
has transformed this make- 
shift language into an 
gant and disciplined art | 
which — without being in 
any sense a copy of the } 
Masters — Combines 
Clarity of expression with a 
control of movement and a 
Tepertory of gesture all the 
more telling for their pre- | 
cision and economy,” 


ele- | 


If you want to observe 


Bragg’s disciplined art and | 
at the same time help in the 
association’s rehabilitation 
Program, remember the, date 
and the place=-oct ¢ at the 
Sheraton-C Hotel. | 


" ee ee 
Pupil of 
By STAN ANDERSON 


Bernard Bragg, who might 
be described as both mime 
and pantomimist, will give 
a performance at Sheraton- 
Cleveland Hotel Oct. 5. 


Those performers who ex- 
press themselves in the Jan- 
guage of silence are rare and 
we seldom are blessed with 
the oppor-, 
tunity to see : 
them in road 
.tours. 


T he great 
Marcel Mar- 
ceau, a mime, 
was atthe 
Hanna in May 
of 1958 and at 
John Carroll 
University in ANDERSON 
November of 1960. In Febru- 
ary of 1959 Shai K, Ophir, a 
member of Israel’s famed 
Habima Theater and a pupil | 
of Marceau, also appeared at 
Carroll. 


Bragg, who was a student | 
under Marceau in Paris, | 
might be described as a 
mime because he works with 
abstract ideas, as his teacher | 
does, and as a pantomimist | 
because he afso works with | 
concrete ideas, 4s Charlie | 
Chaplin did. 


Modern Material 

One critic advanced the | 

| interesting thought that | 
| Bragg is a combination of | 
Marceau and Red Skelton. | 
|Much of his material’ is SO | 
modern that..he could “even 
igive successful concerts at 
| San Franeiseo’s;Hungry i. | 


|. Pantomime is ‘a fascinat- | 
‘jing form of. histrionics. If’ 
you have not been exposed | 
ito it, you may want to at-| 
tend the Bragg performance. | 
Incidentally, it is interesting | 
‘that-Bragg has been deaf) 
\Since birth and that his ap- | 
|Pearanice here will be part | 
‘of the Ohio Association of | 
ithe Deaf convention. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Kits for parents of deaf children 
supplied by the Alexander Graharr 


Bell Association, are now being — 
translated into Spanish. Expenses for 


the project are being paid by the 


Kiwanis Club of Georgetown, Mary- 
Jand. It is hoped that many parents| 
and educators of the deaf in Latin. 
America will be reached by the trans-| 
Jations. The kits provide valuable 
information on deafness and- the 


deaf child. 


Herman S. Cahen, development engineer, 
and Mrs, Louis H. Eigel, 1519 Knuth Avenue, 


World Publishing Co., 
Euclid, wife of a Plain 


Dealer printer, communicated in sign language yesterday at the 
convention of the Ohio Association of the Deaf, Inc., at Hotel 


Sheraton-Cleveland. 


Quiet Convention 


Will End Tonight 


There could not be a quieter convention than the! 
one that closes tonight at Hotel Sheraton-Cleveland, || 
although some 400 people are in attendance. It is the| 
convention of the Ohio Association of the Deaf, Inc.,j| 
whose members conimunicate with each other through] 
sign language and lip reading. ? | 

In their silent sessions their hands move as rapid-} 
ly as butterflies darting, but with machine precision} 
as they discuss ‘reports that have accumulated since! 
their last gathering two years ago. i 

The association is seeking ways to qualify for 
federal matching funds for Ohio to carry out im-! 
provements in vocational rehabilitation for the deaf, 
said David W. Wilson Jr., 5161 Farnhurst Road, Lynd-| 
hurst. 

WILSON, one of the association founders, is bi- 
lingual. He speaks and hears normally but is com- 


pletely at home in the sign language. His parents 
were deaf and so is his wife. 


Wilson, who acts as interpreter for the group to} 


the outside world, said that in the business sessions’ 
they were being told that too few of their children 
are going to college because there is no preparatory) 


training for them. 
There will be election of officers today. At the! 


5 p.m. banquet the speakers will be Dr. Boyce Will- 
iams of Washington, constiltant of deaf and hard of| 
hearing, Department of Health, Education and Wel-) 


fare, and Edwin A. Hazel of Chicago. Both are deaf. 


At 8 p.m., Bernard Bragg, 
will present a program, ‘T. 


i! 


| 
} 
mime and pantomimist, 


mguage of Silence,” 
for which tickets wit the door. 
He Rae = a 


_ NIGHT CLASSES IN ITALY 

| Each evening, between 7:45 and) 

9:45, ex-students of the Institute for 
the Deaf in Trent, Italy, may attend) 
classes to improve their knowledge! 
(of language, history, geography, 
arithmetic, religion, civics and social! 
studies. Trained teachers conduct) 

__ these classes for the deaf adults, who ot 

have enrolled in good numbers, and 


ce 


|who leave their day’s go 


| training 
_ youths and adults, Wilson 
| said. 


Plain Dealer Photo (Dudley Brumbach) 


to Perform at 


Benefit Show : 


A deaf pantomimist, Ber- 
nard Bragg, will put on a 
2% -hour show here Oct. 5 to! 
help raise funds for the Ohio 
Association of the Deaf. 


The benefit performance. 
will be the highlight of the 
state convention at the Shera- 
ton-Cleveland Hotel. 


The Association of the 
Deaf, which has 500 Ohio 
members, was formed three 
years ago. Its executive secre- 


_ tary is David Wilson of Cleve- 


land. . 


It is seeking funds for a 
state-wide survey of the em- | 
ployment. and _ vocational | 
and training needs of deaf 


persons in Ohio. It is hoped 


that this will lead to the open- 
ing, with federal help of 
centers for deaf 


Tickets’ for the benefit 
show, which cost $5, may be 
obtained at Richman’s by call- | 
ing Mrs. Edware artian, | 
TRinity 1- 
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| 31 Seek to Teach 
~ Catechism to Deaf 


By EDYTHE WESTENHAVER 
COURSE of instruction in teaching cathechism to 
to deaf children will begin this morning at St. John 
College. 
Tomorrow 17 deaf children—boys in white suits and 
| girls in white dresses and veils—will make their first com- 
munions in St. Colman Catholic Church. 
x The two events have a close 
‘| connection, according to the 
Rev. John F. Wilson, director 
'|of the deaf in the Cleveland 
| Catholic Diocese. 


: FATHER WILSON prepared 
_ \the 17 youngsters for first 
communion. He gave instruc- 
tions at classes each Satur- 
jday this summer at St. Col- 


jman and St. Philomena 
Churches. The priest has in- 
_ structed numerous boys and 
|girls since he began his work 
with the deaf 17 years ago. 
, But this was my last class,” 


Tl supervise and my newly 
trained teachers will in- 
struct.”’ 

Eighteen nuns and 13 lay 
persons are signed up for the 
training course, which will 
continue every Saturday untilj 
February. Most have college 
degrees. Instructor will be 
Sister Mary Paula, a Domin- 
ican nun from Akron, who},; 
took special studies in teach- 
ing the deaf at Kent State 
University. She and a col- 
league, Sister Mary Damian, 
conduct catechism classes for pay ab 


Three teen-age girls, Jo Ann Hovan, Sandra | 
Kuzella and Linda Stepancik, who participate 
in the Catholic diocesan program for the | 
deaf, express “God remembers us” in sign 
language. | 


them realize they are a part! } 
of the mass.’ i 

With adults, Father Wilson, 
preaches in sign language. | i 
There was a sign language | 
sermon at a mass last Sunday} 
in the recreation hall at oe 
Point. 

In addition to directing ac-| 
tivities for the deaf, Father! 


which express the same 
thought as the Latin prayer 
being said by the priest. 

For example, the familiar 
Dominus vobiscum .. . et 
cum spiritu tuo,” which oc- 
curs a half dozen times in the 
mass, becomes “God is with 
. Jesus is in your 


deaf children in the Akron heart, 


ss the said yesterday. ‘‘Next year 


area. 


“AT MASS one of the big 
problems is keeping the at- 


Wilson also is Catholic chaps De 
lain for the port of Cleveland, 


He has two offices, one at ‘St. 


IN THE CHILDREN ’S|tention of the deaf child,” 
Colman and the other at Im. 


|classes, the oral method of Father Wilson said. ‘We use 
|teaching (with numerous vis-|Prayers and hymns and the/maculate Conception Churet 
jlual aids) is used. Educators|various movements—standing,|on Superior. Avenue, Ne x “8 
agree that deaf children kneeling, and so forth—to help'where he resides. 

\jshould be taught methods : 

|| which will enable them to con- 
|verse and understand people 
with normal hearing to the} 
| greatest extent possible. 

Once a month there is al 
jmass for the deaf at St. Col- 
man. It is a ‘‘dialogue mass” 
jat which the congregation re-| 
icites simple Heavens in English| 


/REPORT ON DEAF WORKERS | 

Mr. A. R. Johnson, President of | 
the American Bank and Trust Com-| 
pany located in Baton Rouge, Louis- | 
jiana, reports on the employment of | 
deaf personnel as follows: 


Seeks to Prevent Deafness 


Lore be 

EVANSTON, ill. — UP) ~ 
Northwestern Uinversity. sci- 
entists are working on a new 
method of determining 
which workers are in danger 
of “going deaf because of 
noisy job environments. 


The method is called the 
Early Loss Index (ELI) and 
is “based upon tests which 
méasure a person’s hearing 
at avxsound frequency of 4000 
cydes per second (cps). 


If-a worker shows hearing 
loss at this frequency, the re- 
searchers say, the probabil- 
ity is, great that his ability 
to hear speech might be .af- 
fected iater if he is exposed 
to excessive noise. 


ELI is the creation of Dr: 
Edward R. Hermann of 


chances are that the loss-is 
due to exposure to noise, 
Hermann said. 


When a noise-induced 
hearing loss is detected, the 
employee and his boss can 
then take. -certain. time-hon- 
ored steps, Hermann said. 


The worker can be ‘fitted 
with personal protective 
equipment, such as earplugs 
or earmuffs. Or his period 
of exposure to noise can be 
lessened or equipment: can 
be modified':so it is less 
noisy, 


or the speed-at which the 
equipment operates might 
be changed to Jessen noise. 


The worker also could be 


Northwestern University’s 


Technological Institute. 


The measuring process in- 
cludes an allowance for nor- 
Mal joss caused by aging. 


The: ELI scale also in- 
cludes five grades of hearing 
loss. If a worker falls into 
either of the last two cate- 
gories—that. i 
-| ing loss gr 

| mal age-1 


: pairment has. occurred. j 
For example, mufflers can’ 
be put on air-driven motors. | 


moved from one craft to an- 
other, although this shift) 
often involves economic dis:/ 
location or retraining which 
may not be desirable. 
Readings on even a few! 
workers can identify a noisy | 
environment for industrial | 
hygiene evaluation and cor- | 
rection, Hermann said. 
f 


ELI includes the adjective 
“early” because it is a tech- 
nique for measuring hearing || 
loss before the person in-| 
volved has any idea that im- i 

Hermann has also found) 
that more than half of the’ 
hearing loss at 4000 cps is | 
usually incurred in the first | 
five. years of exposure to 
noise. 


“Not only have these people at- | 
| tained success in the positions to | i 
\which they were assigned, but they 
jhave done an outstanding and ex-| 
‘cellent job in their duties. | 

We have employed fourteen dene 
workers. . The women work in| 
the ieokheenite department where 
they file and sort checks, operate aj 


_ microfilming unit, and do other rome. 


] 
] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tine work. The man does pened 
clerical work, separates par and non-| 
par checks, and operates some of the | 
machines. 


| Our personnel officer said this 
jabout one of our deaf employees: | 
“He is one of the best employees we | 
have and does the work it previously, 
took two employees to do.” 

. They are well received by fellow | 
Gosers, some of whom have learned | 
jto converse with them through sign | 
language.” | 

Mr. Johnson goes on to say that} 
through interpreters from the local} 
school, his deaf employees were able 
ito attend a course given by the Amer- | 
jcan Institute of Banking, for ad-| 
vancement in knowledge of the field. | 
Eight deaf workers attended, in a| 
class of si 

deat who 


} 


| 
| 
| 


to 
. Tickets 
at Rich- 
man’s. Proceeds will be used 


now are on sale 


by the association to further | 
a vocational rehabilitation | 


program. 


| 
| 
| 


A critic on England’s Man-| 
chester Guardian had this to | 
Say of Bragg, the son of deaf 


parents: 
“To .the deaf 


young man despera bi 
* 


. . oy a 
ing against the soundproof 
from 
communications with his fel- 


mime was an 
Integral part of daily living, 


barrier cutting him off 


low creatures, 


| 


/ 
| 


“The tutelage of Marceau 


has transformed this make- 


shift language into an ele. | 


gant and disciplined 

which — without being 

any sense a copy of the 
i Masters — Combines 


control of movement and a 


| clarity of expression with a 


Tepertory of gesture all the 
more telling for 
cision and economy.” 


If you want to observe 


Bragg’s disciplined art anq | 
| at the same time help in the | 


| association’s 


In | 


art | 


f 


} 


I 


their pre- | 


information 


deaf child. 


By STAN ANDERSON 


Bernard Bragg, who might iy 
be described as both mime |} 
and pantomimist, will give 
a performance at Sheraton- 
Cleveland Hotel Oct. 5. 


Those performers who ex- 
press themselves in the lan- 
guage of silence are rare and 
we seldom are blessed with 
the oppor- 
tunity to see 
them in road 
tours. 


T he great 
Marcel Mar- 
ceau, a mime, 
was atthe 
Hanna in May | 
of 1958 and at 
John Carroll ; 
University in ANDERSON 
November of 1960. In Febru- 
ary of 1959 Shai K. Ophir, a 
member of Israel’s famed 
Habima Theater and a pupil 
of Marceau, also appeared at I 
Carroll. | 


Bragg, who was a student | 
under Marceau in Paris, | 
might be described as a| | 
mime because he works with | | 
abstract ideas, as his teacher | 
does, and as a pantomimist | 
because he afso works with | 
concrete ideas, 4s Charlie | 
Chaplin did. 


Modern Material 

One critic advanced the | 

| interesting thought that | 
|Bragg is a combination of | 
Marceau and Red Skelton. | 
Much of his material is so| 

;modern that..he could even| 
‘give successful concerts at | 
| San Franeisco’s ‘Hungry i, | 
| Pantomime is a fascinat- | 

‘jing form of  histrionics. If) 
|you have not been exposed | 
|to it, you may want to at-| 
|tend the Bragg performance. | 
Incidentally, it is interesting | 
‘that-Bragg has been deaf | 
\Since birth and that his ap- | 
pearance here will be part | 
of the Ohio Association of | 
the Deaf convention, 


ehsifh 
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Kits for parents of deaf children, 
supplied by the Alexander Graham| 
Bell Association, are now being 
translated into Spanish. Expenses for 
the project are being paid by the| 
Kiwanis Club of Georgetown, Maty- 


land. It is hoped that many parents| 
and educators of the deaf in Latin! 


America will be reached by the trans- 
lations. The kits provide valuable 
on 


\ 


LATIN AMERICA ~ | \ 


deafness and- the| 


ves 


Herman S. Cahen, development engineer, World Publishing Co., 
and Mrs, Louis H. Eigel, 1519 Knuth Avenue, Euclid, wife of a Piain 
Dealer printer, communicated in sign language yesterday at the 
convention of the Ohio Association of the Deaf, Inc., at Hoiel 


Sheraton-Cleveland. Plain Dea 


Quiet Convention 


Will End Tonight 


There could not be a quieter convention than the! 


one that closes tonight at Hotel Sheraton-Cleveland, || 


although some 400 people are in attendance. It is the! 


convention of the Ohio Association of the Deaf, Inc.,| | 
whose members comimunicate with each other through 4 


sign language and lip reading. 

In their silent sessions their hands move as rapid-| 
ly as butterflies darting, but with machine precision} 
as they discuss ‘reports that. have accumulated since! 
their last gathering two years ago. 

The association is seeking ways to qualify for} 
federal matching funds for Ohio to carry out im- 
provements in vocational rehabilitation for the deaf, 
said David W. Wilson Jr., 5161 Farnhurst Road, Lynd-) 
hurst. 


WILSON, one of the association founders, is bi-)) 


lingual. He speaks and hears normally but is com-| 
pletely at home in the sign language. His parents} 
were deaf and so is his wife. 


Wilson, who acts as interpreter for the group to}, 


the outside world, said that in the business sessions| 
they were being told that too few of their children 


are going to college because there is no preparatory), 


‘raining for them. 
There will be election of officers today. At the 


hanquet the speakers will be Dr. Boyce Will-| 


ler Photo (Dudley Brumbach) 


Benefit Show 


A deaf pantomimist, Ber- 
nard Bragg, will put on a 
212-hour show here Oct. 5 to 
help raise funds for the Ohio 
Association of the Deaf, 


to Perform at : 


The benefit performance | 


will be the highlight of the 


state convention at the Shera-.) 


ton-Cleveland Hotel. 


In his performance, “The 
Language of Silence,” Bragg, 
who has appeared on tele- 
Vision and in night clubs, will 


gestions from the audience, 
and also do other acts. 


Deaf, which has 500 Ohio 
members, was formed three 
years ago. Its executive secre- 
| tary is David Wilson of Cleve- 


“ashington, constiltant of deaf and hard of 
~artment of Health, Education and Wel- 
1 A. Hazel of Chicago. Both are deaf. 


., Bernard Bragg, mime and pantomimist, 
“The danguage of Silence,” 
“sale.at the door. 


~> 
ww & a program 


¥ tickets De 


| land. 
| It is seeking funds for a 
state-wide survey of the em- 


|| 
i 


| ployment. and 


2 Seacseea S 
‘NIGHT CLASSES IN ITALY 
Each evening, between 7:45 and 

9:45, ex-students of the Institute for 
the Deaf in Trent, Italy, may attend| 
Classes to improve their knowledge! 
of language, history, geography, 
arithmetic, religion, civics and social) 
‘studies. Trained teachers conduct! 

__ these classes for the deaf adults, who a 

have enrolled in good numbers, and rege 

who leave their day’s work to “go |. 


2 


ing, with federal help of 
| training centers for deaf 
youths and adults, Wilson 
said. 


Tickets for the benefit 


_ show, which cost $5, may be} 


_ obtained at Richman’s by call- 
| ing Mrs. i 
| TRinity 1- 


improvise pantomime on sug- | 


The Association of the | 


vocational | 
| and training needs of deaf 
| Persons in Ohio. It is hoped | 
that this will lead to the open- | 


- SHADOWS ALONG THE POTOMAC 


great humanitarian programs. 


| 
] 
| 
| 
| 

| 

| 
} 


its founding in 1864 to 1911. 


esterday services were held at the 
WWashington Cathedral in commemor: 
Mtion of the 100th anniversary of Gallau- 

, det College and in observance of the 
©) birthday of these two men who were in- 
strumental in the founding of this na- 


*| tional college for the deaf. 
| 


Board of Directors; Dr. 


|ence, instructors, and many 


Mr. Carlson. Mr. President, President 
Lincoln, whose birthday we ‘commemo- 
rate this week, was responsible for many ; 


It was on April 8, 1864, that Presi- 
l dent Lincoln signed the charter for the 
establishment of Gallaudet College. Ed- 
d Miner Gallaudet, who was also 
born in February, was the first president 
Gallaudet College and served from 


Participating in the program were 
Dr. Albert W. Atwood, president of the 
Leonard M. 
| Elstad, president of Gallaudet College; 
| Dr. Powrie V. Doctor, chairman of the 
| Department of History and Political Sci- 
students. 


ligious modern dance chorus of the deaf 
of Gallaudet College. 

The address, “Shadows Along the Po- 
tomac,” was delivered by Dr. Powrie V. 
Doctor, chairman of the Department of 
History and Political Science at Gallau- 
det College. He gave the early history 
of the college and stressed the great hu- 
manitarian programs that have 
carried on during the past century. 

I ask unanimous consent that Dr. Doc- 
tor’s address be printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dress was ordered to be printed in the 
Record as follows: 

SHADOWS ALONG THE POTOMAC 

In the long shadow of history 
in the Western World perhaps 
one of the most dominating ideas 
in the Judeo-Christian domain 
has been the gradually develop- 
\ing concept that not only the man 
iwho possesses all his physical 
jand mental faculties, but also the 
iman who is deprived of some of 


been 


1- 


| The service was interpreted by members! these, is an individual in the eyes 


lof the faculty. 


| A most impressive rendition of th 


|Lord’s Prayer was intperpreted by a re- 


'of God and possesses a soul. 
és 


In 
the long years of history man has 


again and again denied to another 


man certain rights because of his 
color, or his nationality, or of his 
creed. It has been even a greater 
struggle in the long years of his- 
tory for the man who is physi- 
cally handicapped to achieve a 
place for himself as an individual 
even within his own community 
and even among his own kind. 
Brilliant as were the many 
achievements of the Greeks who 
placed so much emphasis, on the 
physical and mental achievements 
of man as agman, yet they never 
made a place for an individual 
who had failed to meet these re- 
quirements through no fault of 
his own. It is the long shadow 
of the Judean way of life that 
first introduced into our Western 
World civilization the concept 
that all men possess souls regard- 
less of the temple in which they 
are housed. It is in the Old Testa- 
ment that we read, “Do not curse 


the deaf nor place a stone before 
the blind.” 


In the field of biology we learn 


mal starts to kill its old and its 
disabled, it is on the road to ex- 
tinction. The care of the disabled) 
in any nation is a fairly accurate 
index of the height to which that 
civilization has reached in that 
country. However, as we glance 
back through the corridors of 
time we see so clearly that sel- 
dom has this concept of being 
responsible for the disabled come) 
about purely from a political ora 
social point of view. The reason} 
for the dawning of such a concept 
has nearly always sprung from a 
religious motive. 

It is difficult today to find af 
more clear illustration of the dis-} 
tinction betjween Christianity and 
other religions than in the area] 
of the treatment of people who} 
have been deprived of their sight,! 
or their hearing, or the use of 
their limbs. A sense of responsi-| 
bility for our brothers who are} 
handicapped is the very essence} 
and foundation of the teachings] 
of Jesus. A sense of duty prompts| 


By Powrie Vaux Docror, Px. D., chairman, Department 
Political Science, Gallaudet College, Washington, 


seldom is that same sense carried 
jover to the soldier lying in some 
|distant hospital who may be 
counted neither among those of 
the living nor among those of the 
dead! How well we know how 
much longer it took during the 
dark shadows of history to real- 
ize a duty to the wounded and to 
the sick and to buid a sheter tor 
\them, than it took to buid some 
lmarbe memoria to the memory 

of those who were slain. 

The shadow of the cross that 
jlay across the centuries has call- 
fed to men’s minds again and 
again their responsibility to those 
of their brothers who have been 

maimed along the way, and some- 

times to a brother injured by the 
lcolor of his skin, or because of 
\his age, or because he follows the 
I creed of his fathers. This is the 
lessence of the teachings of Jesus. 
\This is the shadow cast on his- 


tion for the deaf founded in many 
ways by a civil government, we 
must never forget that it was 
men and women with strong re- 
ligious convictions that made 
such an occasion possible, to men 
and women reared in a Western 
civilization permeated in every 
way by the © Judeo - Christian 
ideals. The fist free public school 
for the deaf in the United States 
was founded in 1817 by a minister 
of the Protestant faith. The first 
free public school for the deaf in 
the world was founded in France 
in 1756 by a Roman Catholic 
priest ,and both men were con- 
firmed in their convictions by the 
teachings of Jesus who was the 
first to show mercy to a man 
who could not hear nearly 2,000 
years ago. The culture bequeath- 
ed to the world by the Greeks, 
and the fundamental elements ot 
law left to history by the Romans 


jtory from the Judean hills. 

Although we are gathered here 
| today to commemorate an anniq 
|versary of an tional institu- 


take a minor role in the history 
of mankind when compared to 
that bequeathed by Jesus of Naz- 
areth in his compassion for man- 


that when a certain specie of ani- 


of History and 


BG. 


kind. 

Many of us today believe mo- 
mentarily that our modern 20th) 
century, our civilization with all 
its scientific attributes, will‘ do 
away with much that has plagued | 
humanity in the past. Would| 
that this were true. Much more} 
probable is the fact that because 
of many of our modern medicines | 
and drugs we are keeping alive 
many persons who would not | 
have been kept alive even some 
50 or 60 years ago. 

The number of children who 
need extra teaching and extra 
care is increasing almost beyond 
our capacity to care for them. 
Modern medicine has resulted not 
only in saving innumerable lives 
but also in saving the lives of | 
children and men and women who 
require special care. 

As we read medieval history | 
we learn of the place of the ma-| 
donna in the church, the madon- 
na of the fields, the madonna of 
the various groups, each pinpoint- 

Continued on Page 3 


us to honor our war dead, but so 


HONORARY DEGREE 


Among those honored by Gallau- 
det College with an honorary degree 
in recognition of their work for the 
deaf, was Father Bernard Trevoort,} 
of St. Micheilgeistel, Holland. Fath- 
er is a linguist researcher, who is| 
working on a six-year project on| 
language development in young deaf | 
children. 


($3.15 MILLION GIVEN U7 
| TO TEACHER TRAINING 


; The U.S. Office of Education, 
‘Department of Health, Educa-| 
‘tion, and Welfare today awarded| 
japproximately $3,15 million to} 
|\the 50 States for training of| 
| teachers or supervisors of teach- 
fers of handicapped children 
| during the academic year 1964- 
} 


DEAF BROTHER TAKES VOWS 
John Joseph Condon, of Rockport, 
| Massachusetts, made profession of 
vows eatlier this year as a Little 
Brother of the Good Shepherd. He 
is now known as Brother John Berch- 
mans. Brother has been deaf since 
he was four years old. Having both 
| studied cooking and worked at it, | 
[he was given the job of novitiate | 
ped, emotionally disturbed, crip- cook at the main house of the Broth 


: : | w Mexico. 
pled, have speech impairments, or| ers in Albuquerque, Ne os 
jare otherwise suffering fron | Other houses exist in several cities, 
‘serious health impairments. ; ; the | 
| The grants ie provided fer) jal with the purpose of serving 
iby Congress late last year wh@n | needy. 
\Public law 85-926 was amended | 
|to provide a new three-year pro<| 
jgram.. wake 


SS 
% see 
adent Abraham Lincoln for sharing | 
the Gallaudets and others in the 
he deaf to attain collegiate levels of | 
achievement: as evidenced by his | 
ring of Gallaudet College. | 


65 which begins in September. 
| The teachers and supervisors 
{will seek to help children who} 
are mentally retarded, hard of| E : 
: Bets ; | academic 

hearing, deaf, visually handicap- ) 

charte | 
As Professor Doctor’s article suggests, the | 
/influence of President Lincoln’s act may well | 
cast its 
yet to 
4 than t 


shadow over the history of generations | 
come which may, eventally, be greater | 
1at shadow cast by the Lincoln Memorial | 
on the shores of the Potomac, magniti iene and | 
}enduring as it may be—JTF. Same ® 


| Exactly two months from 
|April 8th, Gallaudet College will reach 
a milestone in the history of special ed- 
jucation. The college will celebrate its 
‘centennial anniversary and will have an 
| appropriate ceremony in which, if every- 
| thing goes according to plan, the Presi- 
ident of the United States, Lyndon B. 
Johnson, will officiate. It will be ex- 
actly 100 years to the day since the 
Great Emancipator, Abraham Lincoln, 
signed into law a bill authorizing the 
then infant Columbia Institution for 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb to 
confer collegiate degrees. 
| This evening I will talk only about 
three men in particular who have con- 
tributed in one way or another to the 
building of Gallaudet College in its 
early days. It takes more than one man 
to build such an imposing edifice as 
Gallaudet College. So I will accordingly 
talk about men other than Edward 
Miner Gallaudet and Amos Kendell who 
we all acknowledge without any hesita- 
| tion were larely responsible for making 
Gallaudet College possible and whose 
lives and works are already familiar to 
4) most of us. 
i} President Lincoln’s ink on 
\}had scarcely dried before 
(formed college had its 
convocation on June 28, 1864, in 
‘which Dr. Gallaudet was formally 
li nangurated as president of the Na- 
itional Deaf Mute College as Gallaudet 
was then known. This was followed by 
i conferring of an honorary degree, 
ithe first time the college had ever done 
ithis, on a John Carlin. Just who was 
ohn Carlin and why was he singled 
tout for this special honor? 
} John Carlin, a deaf painter and 
writer, was one of the foremost 
hdvocates of higher education for the 
Heaf. He wrote a stirring article, “The 
Nationa College for the Mutes,” 
published in. the American Annals 
lexactly ten years before the founding 
jof the college itself. He expounded the 
itheory that there were many brilliant 
jdeaf people in America crying for a 
|higher education. This must surely 
jhave had a great influence on Edward 
| Miner Gallaudet, then a lad of 
| seventeen years old. 
} Lam grateful to one of my colleagues, 
eels J. Domich, assistant professor 
of history at Gallaudet who has made 
lige Carlin the subject of a_ brief 
booklet, published quite a while ago at 
Tahn Carlin was boa in 


the bill 


first special 


| 
| 


Wana 


enhuu 


pect a man born blind to paint a pic- 
ture as a congenitally deaf man to write 
a poem.” 


John Carlin wrote his, “The National 
College for Mutes” in the American 
Annals of the Deaf in 1854. In this 
article he asserted that many “mutes will 
be equal to the speaking in the extent of 
of their learning and in the correctness 
and elegance of they language. . .” 
Then he pointed for proof of his state- 
ment to such brilliant deaf writers of 
the day as Kitto of England, Bertheim 
and Pelisse of France, Nach and Burnet 
of America. As an interesting sidelight 
this John R. Burnet apparently was the 
second deaf man to be awarded an 
honorary degree by Gallaudet College 
and this was in 1870. 

Amos Kendall 
honorary M.A. degree to Carlin said: 
“|. .justified by the ability and ear- 
nestness with which you have this day 
presented the claims of the deaf-mutes 
of our country to a higher grade of ed- 
ucation. | While we bestow upon you 
this deserved honor we hope thereby to 
induce other deaf-mutes to emulate your 
examples, and not rest Satisfied with the 


on presenting the 


as 1 | attainments now available in existing in- 
e newly}. - 
Y! stitutions. . . 


” 


Carlin lived to the ripe age of 78. 
He had become more or less of a social 
worker among the deaf in New York 
City. He founded the Manhattan Lit- 
erary 
funct), astd he also helped found the 
Gallaudet Home for Aged and Infirm 
Deaf. 


Another person deserving of mention 
also was Thaddeus Stevens. 

In the summer of 1864 the nation 
was at its darkest hour when it was en- 
tirely cut off from communication with 
the outside world. Dr. Gallaudet, 
his struggle to get an appropriation from 
Congress to make the just signed law 
authorizing the establishment of a colle- 
giate department a reality, had as his 
champion Thaddeus Stevens, one of the 
most famous figures in the history of 
our country. Thaddeus Stevens, an 
early advocate of free public school sys- 
tems, did more than any other person to 
secure the appropriation of $26,000 for 
the purpose of establishing the collegiate 
department at the Columbia Institution 
for the Deaf. Mr. Stevens served as a 
member of Congress from Pennsylvania. 
He was chairman of the Ways and 


in 
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An address by Leon Auerbach, at the Gallaudet Alumni Centenmal 
Banquet, Miller’s Villese Inn, February 8, 1964 


today on 


discoveries. However, credit went to 
Henry when the unit of electrical 
ductance was named after him as it is 
called today, “The Henry.” He taught} 
physics and mathematics at Princeton} 
from which he resigned to become the\| 
first secretary and director of the newly| 
formed Smithsonian Institution in Wash- 
ington in 1846. 

Dr. Henry was nearly seventy years 
old when he played his important part| 
in the founding of the National Deaf- 
Mute College. Edward Gallaudet met! 
opposition from some of the directors of 
the development of a program in the} 
collegiate department in the Columbia |} 
Institution for the Deaf. Edward M. || 
Gallaudet was only 27 years old at that 
time and his opinions were necessarily |, 
those of a young and inexperinenced || 
man. So Gallaudet went to Prof. Jo- 
seph Henry, who had served on the In- 
stitution’s Examining Board, for his 
learned opinions. 

Dr. Henry wrote a letter to the Board }., 
in which he said in part “the ground! 
plans proposed by Mr. Gallaudet em-} 
brace three courses . . . a properly grad-| 
uated and a sufficiently extended course } 
to meet the present demands of the deat | 
and dumb. It has been abundantly | 
proved by experience that as a class they | 
have excellent mental capacities and are} 
susceptible to high mental and moral de-' 
velopment. The third or collegiate | 


Association of the Deaf (now de-| department should be in reality et its | 


name imparts. 
“Tf this plan for a college course can-| 
not be fully carried out, I would advise} 
that it be not attempted and that the| 
name by not-adopted, since a govern-| 
ment institution, to which the eyes of| 
the whole country are turned, should} 
not set the example of holding out ex-) 
pectations which cannot be 
The Columbia Institution should be a 
model. . i 
Professor Henry then offered the fa-| 
cilities of the Smithsonian Institution 
for use by the students of the college in 
their study of “natural sciences.” He 
visited Kendall Green several times as 

Dr. Gallaudet’s diary had indicated. 
The establishment of a college for the 
deaf was and, in a sense, still is, an ex-|| 
periment in the field of special educa- |} 
tion. Early advocates believed this was|| 
feasible and felt, that many deaf peopleiy 
would profit greatly from a liberal or 
iF 


al 


education. The principles as stated by 
the college today are in part: “The 
tte fae thendeat should. be | 
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realized. |~ 


Continued from Page 1 
ling some particular idea, usually | 
lof importance in the particular 
jage. It may yet come to pass in 
jour time th 


|modern 20th century will not be 


\the mushroom cloud of the atom- | cee 


je 


‘ic bomb, but of the madonna gaz- 
fing in bewil 
[passion on the handicapped child | 
jin her arms. 


| 
jdonna of t 


jand will gaze at me 
| seemingly ask, why, why do you) 
men and women so often tend to| 
tee him? 

This afternoon not only do we) 


at the symbol of the | 


derment and in com- | 


Then will this ma- | 
1e handicapped child| 
jof the 20th century gaze dt you)” 
and will) 


| 


jobserve the anniversary of a col-| 


jlege, but we also observe the| 


jmemory of the man who, as| 
| President of the United 
|the year 1864 signed the Enabling 
|Act officially creating the first 
‘college in the world for any! 
‘handicapped | group of persons. It| 
|may be that Ptehmeg institution| 


would never have come into real-| 


States in © 


jization except for the compassion| 
of Lincoln for a group of people! 


jwho, through no fault of their) 
‘own, formed a minority group in 
four Nation. It would only be a 
‘man of Lincoln’s humility who, 
during the dark clouds of the! 
closing years of. the war between | 
‘the states, would take the time} 
jand make the effort to perform | 
jsuch a humanitarian act. 

| As we observe the approaching} 


janniversary of the birth of Abra-/ 
we will note that) 


{ham Lincoln, 


Ke 
ie 
e 


jhistory has recorded his official) 


jacts as President and his conduct 
lof the Awar, but humanity at large} 
remembers him as a man, who! 
believed that a man, 
of his color should be granted a} 


place of dignity as an individual) 


}within his own community. hy sf 
As the future years fall into) ~ 


iplace history may jwell record the} 
official acts as President John F.| 
ne but humanity may welll | 
jremember him as the man who| 


regardless! 


as President was responsible ‘orl 


enacting legisiation that will help) 


many people handicapped as is 
one of the sisters of the late 
| President. 

| 


over history throughout 


Events have cast their shadows | ~ 
the |- 


‘world, but the Roden cast along | 


‘the Potomac by the memorial to 
\Lincoln, and by the newly erected | 


cross in Arlington Cemetery, may 
lwell be the shadows of the mem- 
ory of two men who, though oc- 

upying a high place in the Na- 
jtion, 
‘those whovmi 

2 rsh 

igotten, - ere! 


ne 


gee} ieee oe 


wr 


| HARPO MARX BUILT 
FAME ON he 


Harpo Marx, the silent come- ie 


‘dian of talking pictures, died last 
\September. Although many think 
Harpo was deaf, he was really a 
shearing man who did much talk- 
jing at home. 

| However, Harpo once said 
“Some of my most loyal fans and 
ec ends friends are deaf} 
who believe I am afflicted as they; 
are. I enjoy their letters, and in 


really can use the sign language.” 
L-P.S.A.D. Newiea 


| 
a 
' 
te 


did not fail to remember | 
have been for-/ 


pe 


| seldom is that same sense carried] tion for the deaf founded in many kind. 

over to the soldier lying in some|ways by a ¢ 
may be|must 
counted neither among those of|men 
the living nor among those of the ligious 


iNdead! ; 
4lmuch longer it took during the|and women reared in a Western 


great humanitarian programs. 


It was on April 8, 1864, that Presi- 
nt Lincoln signed the charter for the 
lishment of Gallaudet College. Ed- 
Miner Gallaudet, who was also 

nA in February, was the first president 


a 


winding in 1864 to 1911. 


erday services were held at the 
ington Cathedral in commemora- 

of the 100th anniversary of Gallau- 
College and in observance of the 
thday of these two men who were in- 
strumental in the founding of this na- 


1 tional college for the deaf. 


Participating in the program were 


| Dr. Albert W. Atwood, president of th 


Board of Directors; Dr. Leonard M. 


Elstad, president of Gallaudet College 


| Dr. Powrie V. Doctor, chairman of the 
Department of History and Political Sci- 
students. 


jence, instructors, and many 


allandet College and served from 


ligious modern dance chorus of the deaf 
of Gallaudet College. 

The address, “Shadows Along the Po- 
tomac,” was delivered by Dr. Powrie V. 
Doctor, chairman of the Department of 
History and Political Science at Gallau- 
det College. He gave the early history 
of the college and stressed the great hu- 
manitarian programs that have been 
carried on during the past century. 

I ask unanimous consent that Dr. Doc- 
tor’s address be printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dress was ordered to be printed in the 
Record as follows: 

SHADOWS ALONG THE POTOMAC 

In the long shadow of history 
in the Western World perhaps 
one of the most dominating ideas 
in the Judeo-Christian domain 
has been the gradually develop- 
ing concept that not only the man 
iwho possesses all his physical 
jand mental faculties, but also the 
man who is deprived of some of 


€ 


5 


. . ! . . . . . 
The service was interpreted by members! these, is an individual in the eyes 


\of the faculty. 
| A most impressive rendition of th 


Lord’s Prayer was intperpreted by a re- 


d 


By Powrre Vaux Docror, 


'of God and possesses a soul. 
Ms 


In 
the long years of history man has 
again and again denied to another 


Pu. D, 


chairman, Department of 


man certain rights because of his 
color, or his nationality, or of his 
creed. It has been even a greater 
struggle in the long years of his- 
tory for the man who is physi- 
cally handicapped to achieve a 
place for himself as an individual 
even within his own community 
and even among his own kind. 

Brilliant as were the many 
achievements of the Greeks who 
placed so much emphasis, on the 
physical and mental achievements 
of man as aman, yet they never 
made a place for an individual 
who had failed to meet these re- 
quirements through no fault of 
his own. It is the long shadow 
of the Judean way of life that 
first introduced into our Western 
World civilization the concept 
that all men possess souls regard- 
less of the temple in which they 
are housed. It is in the Old Testa- 
ment that we read, “Do not curse 
the deaf nor place a stone before 
the blind.” 

In the field of biology we learn 
that when a certain specie of ani- 


History and 


Political Science, Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 


distant ‘hospital who 


How well we know how 


ivil government, we 
never 


convictions that 


Many of us t 
forget that it was|mentarily that 
and women with strong re-|century, our CIviiL 
madelits scientific attributes, 


\b 
oday believe mo-| 
our modern 20th 
vilization with, all) 
will* do} 
lagued | 


Mr. Carlson. Mr. President, President 
Lincoln, whose birthday we ‘commemo- 
| rate this week, was responsible for many , 


mal starts to kill its old and its! 
disabled, it is on the road to ex-|_ 
tinction. The care of the disabled| 
in any nation is a fairly accurate! 
index of the height to which that! 
civilization has reached in that! x 
country. However, as we glance) 
back through the corridors of) — 
time we see so clearly that sels) 
dom has this concept of being 
responsible for the disabled c 
about purely from a political 

social point of view. The reaso 
for the dawning of such a concept} 
has nearly always sprung from aj 
religious motive. 

It is difficult today to find aff 
more clear illustration of the dis-} 
tinction between Christianity and 
other religions than in the area}. 
of the treatment of people who 
have been deprived of their sight,! 
or their hearing, or the use of} 
their limbs. A sense of responsi-|— 
bility for our brothers who are} 
handicapped is the very essence 
and foundation of the teachings} 
of Jesus. A sense of duty prompts 
us to honor our war dead, but so 


a 


HONORARY DEGREE | 


Among those honored by Galla 


such an occasion possible, to men 


away with much that has p 


humanity in the past. Would 


Much more | 


det College with an honorary degte 


permeated in every|that this were true. 
the Judeo - Christian | probable is the fact that because 


many of our modern medicines | 


'\|dark shadows of history to real- oa ae 
yi d to the wounded and to}way by é 
Be ee and to bn i«st free public school | of 
sick and to buid a sheter for|ideals. The fi-st free pul Tn 0 : 
peu, than it took to buid some|for the deaf in ‘the United States|and drugs we are RESP UE alive 
—— ed in 1817 by a minister|many persons who would not |} 


@ memoria to the memory|was found 1 ste 1 
ae who were slain. of the Protestant faith. The first}have been kept alive even some 


The shadow of the cross that|free public school for the deaf in ae 60 es ee hie ae 
lay across the centuries has call- the world was founded in France he number ar an ee 
ed to men’s minds again andjin 1756 by Roman Catholic{need extra ere nN aoe 

ibility i of - easing a 
i i 5 : selpriest and b men were con-|care is incr | 
again their responsibility to those} Pp a 0 =n Has ug coeey Age aa 
i Se Wy, firmed in their convictions by the|our capacity a 
of their brothers who have been ¢ : FO ee eto: 
i J ; -|teachings of Jesus who was the| Modern medicine has 
maimed along the way, and some-| teaching ae eee eee | 

i inj e| firs show mercy to a manjonly in saving abl 
\times to a brother injured by the}first to be ices oF 
f his ski ; tho could not hear nearly 2,000|but also in saving 
\eolor of his skin, or because of}who c t oF 
his age, or because he follows the| years ago. The culture bequeath-| children and men and women who | 
ge, 


creed of his fathers. This is the}ed to the world by the Greeks,| require special car¢ Shadows Along the Potomac’ © 


ings damental elements of} As we read meé 
essence of the teachings of Jesus.}and the funde 
This is the shadow cast on his-|law left to history by the Romans| we learn Shthew!. ¥Occasionall 


; y we come across a new thought | 
tory from the Judean hills. take a minor role in the history|donna in the chur¢ ? 
| Although we are gathered here, 


kind when compared to|na of the fields tpexpressed in a beautiful and appealing way. In 
na wher ; ue 
t Be se the various groups, the article, “Shadows Along the Potomac’, writ- 
today to commemorate an 

versary of an ©” “tional 


Continued orten by Dr. Powrie Vaux Doctor, Chairman of the 
ah 


: ‘NP Department and Professor of History and Politi- ‘ 
mi hee om cal Science at Gallaudet College, recognition is 
($3.15 MILLION GIVEN 
TO TEACHER TRAINING 


given to the martyred President Abraham Lin- | 
~\coln for his contribution to the advancement of 
the Deaf, the chartering of Gallaudet College 
| during the dark days of the Civil War. 
The U.S. Office of Education: es The article was noteworthy also in other | 
Department of Health, Educa-| "| ways—it was thought to be so good that Senator 
‘tion, and Welfare today awarded) » | Carlson of Kansas felt impelled to ask that its 
japproximately $3.15 million to) | appeal be preserved in the chronicles of the na- | 
jthe 50 States for training of i tion, the Congressional Record. 
a erica ge tc | The Deaf owe an immense debt to their dedi- 
during the academic year 1964- | mans. cated friends and too little recognition has been 
65 which begins in September. apa accorded President Abraham Lincoln for sharing 
The teachers and supervisors . the faith of the Gallaudets and others in the 
will seek to help children who ability of the deaf to attain collegiate levels of 
oe , Sa eee academic achievement. as evidenced by 
ped, emotionally disturbed, crip- chartering of Gallaudet College. 
pled, have speech impairments, or) As Professor Doctor’s article suggests, the 
are otherwise suffering fror \ influence of President Lincoln’s act may well | 
serious health impairments. cast its shadow over the history of generations 
cee wet eypavided do : yet to come which may, eventally, be greater} 
lby Congress late last year wh@N ‘ on 
‘Public law 85-926 was amended than that shadow cast by the Lincoln Memorial 
o provide a new three-year pro~ 


in recognition of their work for the 
deaf, was Father Bernard Trevoort,| 
of St. Micheilgeistel, Holland. Fath- 


er is a linguist researcher, who is 


working on a six-year project on 
development in young deaf 


ro 


DEAF BROTHER TAKES VOWS 
John Joseph Condon, of Rockport, | 
Massachusetts, made profession of 
‘| vows earlier this year as a Little 
| Brother of the Good Shepherd. He 
| is now known as Brother John Berch- 
Brother has been deaf since 
he was four years old. Having both 
studied cooking and worked at it, | 
he was given the job of novitiate | 
cook at the main house of the Broth- 
ers in Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Other houses exist in several cities, 
all with the purpose of serving the 


\ needy. 


| 


his 


on the shores of the Potomac, m dia 
*{ enduring as it may be_—JTF. 


| 


Pea 


Exactly two months from today on 
| April 8th, Gallaudet College will reach 
ja milestone in the history of special ed- 
lucation. The college will celebrate its 
centennial anniversary and will have an 
| appropriate ceremony in which, if every- 
| thing goes according to plan, the Presi- 
ldent of the United States, Lyndon B. 
| Johnson, will officiate. It will be ex- 
actly 100 years to the day since the 
}Great Emancipator, Abraham Lincoln, 
signed into law a bill authorizing the 
then infant Columbia Institution for 
{Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb to 
confer collegiate degrees. 

|| This evening I will talk only about 
three men in particular who have con- 
| tributed in one way or another to the 
building of Gallaudet College in its 
Wearly days. It takes more than one man 
to build such an imposing edifice as 
Gallaudet College. So I will accordingly 
talk about men other than Edward 
) Miner Gallaudet and Amos Kendell who 
we all acknowledge without any hesita- 
tion were larely responsible for making 
Gallaudet College possible and whose 
| lives and works are already familiar to} 
most of us. 

President Lincoln’s ink on the bill 
had scarcely dried before the newly | 
formed college had its first special 
| convocation on June 28, 1864, in 
jwhich Dr. Gallaudet was formally 
jinaugurated as president of the Na- 
\tional Deaf Mute College as Gallaudet 
jwas then known. This was followed by 
la conferring of an honorary degree, 
\the first time the college had ever done 
ithis, on a John Carlin. Just who was 
iJohn Carlin and why was he singled 
lout for this special honor? 

} John Carlin, a deaf painter 
writer, was one of the foremost 
hdvocates of higher education for the 
Heaf. He wrote a stirring article, “The 
National College for the Mutes,” 
published in the American Annals 
exactly ten years before the founding 
lof the college itself. He expounded the 
ltheory that there were many brilliant 
ideaf people in America crying for a 


and 


lhigher education. This must surely 
lhave had a great influence on Edward 
/Miner Gallaudet, then a lad of 


| seventeen years old. 

I am grateful to one of my colleagues, 
| Harold J. Domich, assistant professor 
Jof history at Gallaudet who has made 
|John Carlin the subject of a brief 
\booklet, published quite a while ago at 
\the college. John Carlin was born in 
|Philadelphia in the year 1813 of a 
jpoor cobbler family. He lost his hear- 
jing in infancy as did his younger| 
\brother, Andrew. They both were 
ifirst taught in a small private class by 
jan inexperienced teacher but they later 
lwere among the first pupils in the 
‘newly established Pennsylvania In- 
| stitution for the Deaf (familiarly called 
the Mt. Airy School today). He had} 
famous deaf teacher Laurent Clerc who 
was “loaned” to the new school by the 
American School in Hartford. 

Carlin’s great desire for an educa- 
tion was evident even at this early 
|stage and at the age of 18 he was “on 
{his own.” His father was too poor to 


pect a man born blind to paint a pic- 
ture as a congenitally deaf man to write 
a poem.” 

John Carlin wrote his, “The National 
College for Mutes” in the American 
Annals of the Deaf in 1854. In this 
article he asserted that many “mutes will 
be equal to the speaking in the extent of 
of their learning and in the correctness 
and elegance of thei language. 
Then he pointed for proof of his state- 
ment to such brilliant deaf writers of 
the day as Kitto of England, Bertheim 
and Pelisse of France, Nach and Burnet 
of America. As an interesting sidelight 
this John R. Burnet apparently was the 
deaf awarded an 
honorary degree by Gallaudet College 
and this was in 1870. 

Amos Kendall on presenting the 
honorary M.A. degree to Carlin said: 
s .justified by the ability and ear- 
nestness with which you have this day 
presented the claims of the deaf-mutes 
of our country to a higher grade of ed- 
While we bestow upon you 


7 


second man to ‘be 


ucation. | 


{this deserved honor we hope thereby to 


induce other deaf-mutes to emulate your 
examples, and not rest Satisfied with the 
attainments now available in existing in- 
stitutions. . .” 

Carlin lived to the ripe age of 78. 
He had become more or less of a social 
worker among the deaf in New York 
City. He founded the Manhattan Lit- 
erary Association of the Deaf (now 
funct), ad he also helped found the 
Gallaudet Home for Aged and Infirm 
Deaf. 

Another person deserving of mention 
also was Thaddeus Stevens. 

In the summer of 1864 the nation 
was at its darkest hour when it was en- 
tirely cut off from communication with 
the outside world. Dr. Gallaudet, in 
his struggle to get an appropriation from 
Congress to make the just signed law 
authorizing the establishment of a colle- 
giate department a reality, had as his 
champion Thaddeus Stevens, one of the 
most famous figures in the history of 
our country. Thaddeus Stevens, an 
early advocate of free public school sys- 
tems, did more than any other person to 
secure the appropriation of $26,000 for 
the purpose of establishing the collegiate 
department at the Columbia Institution 
for the Deaf. Mr. Stevens served as a 
member of Congress from Pennsylvania. 
He was chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee in the House. of Rep- 
He ma- 


resentatives. also served as a 
jority whip. 

Thaddeus Stevens was born in Ver- 
mont and after graduating from Dart- 
mouth College (he may have known 
Amos Kendall who was also graduated 
from Dartmouth about the same time), 
he practiced law in Gettysburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. He was crédited with the ex- 
tension of ‘a free~ school system~in’ the 
state of Pennsylvania’ and he labored for 
support of colleges. 

He was elected to Congress as a Re- 
publican in 1859. He was a strong ad- 
vocate of the emancipation of the slaves 
and of the confiscation of the planters’ 
ljands in the South after the War. 


provide sufficient funds for him to con- 
}tinue his education. However, after 
obtaining employment as a sign and 
house painter he continued to read and 
study as much as he could entirely on 
his own during which time he mastered 
five languages! With his savings he took 
up the study of art under the great mas- 
ters in New York and abroad. He stud- 
ied portrait painting under Delaroche in 
| Paris. After three years abroad he re- 
turned to New York and established his 
own studio. He became a successful 
| miniature portrait painter, printing some 
| of the famous people of his day. He 
| married a deaf girl, a pupil of the New 
York Institute for the Deaf and of this 
union four children were born. 

Carlin turned to writing and became 
quite prolific. He wrote a book for the 
children. He wrote treatises on archi- 
tecture and contributed much to the 
leading journals of the deaf of that day. 
He became a fairly successful poet and 
his “The Mutes Lament” was published 
in The American Annals in 1850. The 
editor, Lucerne Ray of The American 
School, wrote: “We would as well ex- 


He must have visited the infant Co- 
lumbia Institution more than once. He 
was greatly impressed with how the deaf 
children were taught there. He met 
Sophia Fowler Gallaudet and was charm- 
ed by her. 

Again in 1868 Stevens, il] and worn 
out, went to the Congress to raise his 
voice in the support of the college in 
face of great opposition from many who 
did not support it. He died soon after- 
wards. 

A third person, Joseph Henry, also 
had much to do with the establishment 


of Gallaudet College. 


‘When Edward Miner Gallaudet sub- 
i mitted to the Board of Directors of the 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf his 
program for the Collegiate department, 
he came armed with the support of one 
of the most renowned American scien- 


tists of that day, Joseph Henry. 
Joseph Henry, 


cist, was 


allaudet College 


An address by Leon Auerbach, at the Gallaudet Alumni Centennial 
Banquet, Millers Village Inn, February 8, 1964 


an American physi- 
famous for his fundamental 
discoveries in electromagnetics, long be- 
fore Samuel F.B. Morse and Michael 
Faraday made their much publicized 


discoveries. However, credit went to 


Henry when the unit of electrical in-) ~ 


ductance was named after him as it is| 
called today, ““The Henry.” He taught} 
physics and mathematics at Princeton | 
from which he resigned to become the 
first secretary and director of the newly | 
formed Smithsonian Institution in Wash- 
ington in 1846. 

Dr. Henry was nearly seventy years 
old when he played his important part | 
in the founding of the National Deaf-) 
Mute College. Edward Gallaudet met! 
opposition from some of the directors of 
the development of a program in the} 
collegiate department in the Columbia} 
Institution for the Deaf. Edward M.}| 
Gallaudet was only 27 years old at that 
time and his opinions were necessarily 
those of a young and inexperinenced 
man. So Gallaudet went to Prof. Jo- 
seph Henry, who had served on the In- 
stitution’s Examining Board, for his 
learned opinions. 


Dr. Henry wrote a letter to the Board } 
in which he said in part ‘“‘the ground} 
plans proposed by Mr. Gallaudet em- 
brace three courses . . . a properly grad-! 
uated and a sufficiently extended course } 
to meet the present demands of the deaf | 
and dumb. It has been abundantly} 
proved by experience that as a class they ! 
have excellent mental capacities and are 
susceptible to high mental and moral de- 
velopment. . . . The third or collegiate | 


de-| department should be in reality what its 


name imparts... . 

“Tf this plan for a college course can-| 
not be fully carried out, I would advise | 
that it be not attempted and that the} 
name by not adopted, since a govern-| 
ment institution, to which the eyes of 
the whole country are turned, should 
not set the example of holding out ex-; 


pectations which cannot be realized. ~ 


The Columbia Institution should be a 
model. . .” 

Professor Henry then offered the fa-| 
cilities of the Smithsonian Institution } 
for use by the students of the college in} 
their study of “natural sciences.” He} 
visited Kendall Green several times as]} 
Dr. Gallaudet’s diary had indicated. j 

The establishment of a college for the 
deaf was and, in a sense, still is, an ex-|| 
periment in the field of special educa- |) 
tion. Early advocates believed this was}| 
feasible and felt that many deaf peopleiy 
would profit greatly from a liberal arts 
education. The principles as stated by 
he college today are in part: “The | 
national college for the deaf should be 
built essentially upon the foundations of 
a liberal arts program on the grounds 
that such a program can best elicit a 
broad intellectual development.” 

In the 1963-1964 Catalogue the pur-] 
pose of the college is spelled out at the] 
very beginning, on page 2 and states in 
part: 


“The primary purpose of the college 
is to afford its students the intellectual 
and spiritual development that can be 
acquired through a study of the liberal) 
arts and sciences. The college intends}| 
to produce men and women who have}! 
the power of sound independent judg-| 
ment, and who are are well informed} 
about the world around them, about 
their civilization and its achievements, 
and about themselves as human beings.?, 

In the summer of 1893 the alumni,| 
then numbering about 100, met in Chi- 
cago and passed a resolution requesting 
the National Deaf Mute College to set} 
up a technical school there. This in} 
itself, was a tacit admission that they} 
believed the experiment, a noble one, 


failure. The function of the college | 
stimulate the students to think and to 
discover things for themselves. The 
purpose of a technical school was in di- 
rect opposition to this and would just 
fill the students with ideas anathema to 
the very purpose for which the college 
was founded and for which John Carlin 
fought for so long. 

So in closing let us not lose sight of 
what Carlin, Stevens and Henry as well 
as Edward Miner Gallaudet and Amos 
Kendall, sought for the good of the deaf 
people of this country and let this be 
our guide for the next 100 years, 


: st 


made nearly thirty years before, was a} 


and for that matter any college, is to} 


Continued from Page 1 
ing some particular idea, usually 
jof importance in the particular | 
age. It may yet come to pass in 
jour time that the symbol of the | 
jmodern 20th century will not be | 
\the mushroom cloud of the atom- 
‘ic bomb, but of the madonna gaz- 
jing in bewilderment and in com- | 
{passion on the handicapped child | 
jin her arms. Then will this ma-| 
}donna of the handicapped child| 
jof the 20th century gaze at you| 
jand will gaze at me and will! 
}seemingly ask, why, why do you) 
(ante and women so often tend to} 
| 


forget him? f 
| This afternoon not only do we| 
jobserve the anniversary of a col- 
jlege, but we also observe the| 
memory of the man who, as| 
| President of the United States in)” 
|the year 1864 signed the Enabling, 
|Act officially creating the first 
college in the jworld for any, 
\handicapped group of persons. It! 
|may be that such an institution| 
| would never have come into real-| _ 
lization except for the compassion) 
of Lincoln for a group of people! 
lwho, through no fault of their) 


lown, formed a minority group in| — 


lour Nation. It would only be a} 
man of Lincoln’s humility who, | 
during the dark clouds of the | 
closing years of.the war between | 
the states, would take the time| 
land make the effort to perform | 
‘such a humanitarian act. 
| As we observe the approaching’ 
janniversary of the birth of Abra-| 
lham Lincoln, we will note that) 
‘history has recorded his official 
jacts as President and his conduct 
of the war, but humanity at large| 
remembers him as a man, whol 
believed that a man, regardless’ 
of his color should be granted a} 
\place of dignity as an individual) 
ywithin his own community. . 
As the future years fall into 
iplace history may jwell record the; 
official acts as President John FP. 
Kennedy, but humanity may well} 
iremember him as the man who] 
‘as President was responsible for| 
enacting legisiation that will help| 
‘many people handicapped as is 
lone of the sisters of the late 


President. 
| Events have cast their shadows 
over history throughout the | 


‘world, but the shadows cast along 
the Potomac by the memorial to 
coe and by the newly erected | 
cross in Arlington Cemetery, may | 
well be the shadows of the mem- 
ory of two men who, though oc- 

cupying a high place in the Na-| 
ition, did not fail to remember 


those whowmi t have been for-/ 


Za ae Loe . 
gotten, jie aes 


a 


ae 


-HARPO MARX BUILT ~ 


| Harpo Marx, the silent come-|_ 
dian of talking pictures, died last 
September. Although many think 
Harpo was deaf, he was really a 
thearing man who did much talk- 
jing at home. 

| However, Harpo once said 
“Some of my most loyal fans and 
corresponding friends are deaf 
who believe I am afflicted as they 
are. I enjoy their letters, and I) 
really can use the sign language.” | 


|—P.S.A.D. News. 5” 
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"L129. MEMBER 


3 The Legion of Mary will 
_ jform a fifth curia, or area 
| council, Sunday when the 
Cleveland -Comitium, ruling 
body of the legion, holds its 
monthly meeting in St. John 
College Auditorium. 

About 325 officers from the 
120 praesidia (parish units) that 
| comprise the four curias will 

| review three plans before voting 
| on boundaries for the new curia. 

George Krieski, comitium pres- 
ident, said the new curia is.nec- 
| essary because of the legion’s 
| success and expansion in the 
diocese. 

Membership in the diocese 
stands at 1,129 in 120 parish 
units. Of these, 883 belong to 
Senior or adult praesidia and 246 
| to the junior praesidia. 


THE FOUR CURIAS in the 
diocese are Cleveland (which 
also functions as the Cleveland 
|| Comitium), Akron, Elyria and 

Junior. The Cleveland Curia has 
59 praesidia; Akron, 26; Elyria, 
17 and Junior, 18, 
| From its humble beginning in 
_ | Dublin, Ireland, in 1921, the 
{Legion of Mary has surpassed 
all expectations in membership 
and work. The nucleus of 15 
- members soon blossomed into 
| | dozens, hundreds and then thou- 
| “|sands, ” 

The roots of the legion spread 
world-wide, and in 1935 the dio- 
-jcese’s first praesidium was 
formed at Blessed Sacrament 
Parish. 


‘SINCE THEN, the Legicn of 

a | Mary here has been responsible 
| |for approximately 6,250 baptisms 
‘| Gneluding 3,120 adults), Ap- 
proximately 2,980 marriages have 


Legion of Mary is srowing: 
oth curia will be formed | 


cording to annual reports. 
Krieski said new members are 

constantly being sought for work 

that is yet untouched. He added: 


“Many people believe the lé- 
gion is an organization for wom- 
en only, That’s not true. We 
need men desperately.” 


One woman who owes her 
Faith to the legion is Agnes 
Conway. Miss Conway remem- 
bers her first contact with the 
legion about two years ago. She 
was sitting on her front porch, 


-8550 E, 154 St., when two legion- 


aries called. They were looking 
for another person. 

The conversation got around 
to Miss Conway, and she told 
them she was not a Catholic. 
They invited her to the inquiry 
class at St. Cecilia Parish. She 
recalled: 


“I went to the first class and 
thought I wouldn’t return, but 
it was like a magnet—I kept go- 
ing back. I was baptized in No- 
vember 1962, five months after 
the legion found me.” 


Miss Conway became a Jegion- 
ary and now is busy in apostolic 
work herself, She attends the 
meeting on Tuesday and the ad- 
vanced religion class Wednes- 
day; teaches 10 to 14 children 
catechism Friday nights while 
their parents attend the adult 
inquiry class, and teaches three 
elderly women catechism Satur- 
days in their home, 


Miss Conway also stressed the 
need for more members. She 
Said: 


“We need more members to 
spread the work load out to a 
point where each member can 


Right now, many are carrying | 
more.” 
Legionaries support their own | 


work, At each meeting they pass | 


a “secret bag” and make dona- | 
tions to pay the praesidium’s ex- | 
penses. { 

Legionaries cannot give ma-! 
terial help to someone they find | 
in need. Instead, they notify the | 
proper authority, such as the St.| 
Vincent de Paul Society, about 
the circumstances. | 

The Legion of Mary is modeled | 
after the armies of the Caesars| 
of early Rome. Divisions take} 
their names from Latin words. 


A PRAESIDIUM TAKES its} _ 
name from the Latin word which} 
means a fortified garrison, a| 
detachment of legionaries on| 
special assignment, 

Legion members are a dedi-; 
cated division of soldiers who) 
work in every field that will| 
bring people closer to God. They| 
are at the disposal of the bishop! 
and parish priest for every form| 
of social service and. Catholic| 
Action, 

The legion is a quiet army. Its! 
main objective is the sanctifica-| 
tion of its members through | 
prayer and cooperation in Mary’s 
and the Church’s work of ad- 
vancing Christ’s work. The le- 
gion’s specialty is the “hopeless 
case.” 


THERE ARE TWO CLASSES |, 
of members; active and auxiliary. | 

Active membership is open | 
to all Catholic men and. women, | 
those over 18 may join a senior 
praesidium, those under 18 a} 
junior praesidium. | 

Active members have a three- | 
fold duty: attendance at a week: 
ly meeting, performance of sev-| 


| the Cleveland Comitium, | 


| or 
|Mmembership of 1,020. Of that! 
;number, 236 are Junior 


|216 adult 


| council, to keep up w 

|ing membership. | 
The new West Cleveland Curia | 
| includes 47 parishes west of the) 
| Cuyahoga River. It is bounded! 
}on the east by the Cuyahoga | 
| River, on the south by the Ak-| 
|ron Curia, on the west, by the| 


|| Elyria Curia, and on the north 


by the lake. 

It has 17. parish units, or! 
praesidia, as its nucleus, Offi-| 
cers and a spiritual director will} 


be named later, The new curia| 


comes under the jurisdiction of | 


| 


In its annual report to Arch- 


| bishop Edward F. Hoban, the| 


Legion reported 111 praesidia,| 
parish units, with a total’ 


Curia} 
members. 

Last year, legionaries brought: 
converts into the} 


| 16,010 religious article: 


| Church and were instrumental in| 
| leading 475 back to the Sacra-| 


ments. Other statistics showed! 
| 154 marriages validated, 102) 
|adults confirmed, 312 children’ 
baptized and 92 children con.| 
firmed. I 

A total of 85,285 calls were! 
;made, and 12,711 hours were| 


| Spent supervising or teaching—| 
in addition to the mandatory | 


two hours put in each week by \ 


| each Legion member, 


} 
The Junior Curia, for mem-| 


| bers under 18, spent 14,148 hours | 


in various apostolic works, 
_ The Legion distributed. ip.452 | 
pieces of Catholéc literature and 


carry the originally intended 
two-hours-per-week schedule. 


NATIONAL STUDENT ASSN. 
| PRINTS PAPER*ON DEAF 


MANITOBA PLANS NEW 


© been validateg ty that time ace eral hours. of apostolic work 

: : ate , weekly (such as parish census, | 
‘ | Sick calls, catechetical work, aid-| | 
| ing in validation of marriages, | | 
| calling on lapsed or lax Catho-| | 
| lics, visiting jails), and daily! 
recitation of the legion prayer 
(Catena Legionis), | 

Behind these active members | 
is another army of auxiliary le- | 
gionaries—23,100 in this diocese| | 


SCHOOL IN WINNIPEG 


A new $1.8 million school for} 
| Manitoba deaf children will likely) 
{be built in Winnipeg within the| 
|next 18. months. 
| It was learned that the pro-| 
vincial education department| 
—who give only their spiritual| jhas started preliminary planning) 
Support. They daily recite pre-} | which will lead to the establish-| 
| Scribed prayers and a Rosary. jment of Manitoba’s first school| 
Saint Pius X wrote: “What is| |for deaf students. At present, | 
: i, eee ea, oe is| | Manitoba pupils attend a special| 
Jof laymen, at the ee aa jschool in Saskatoon. Pa 
| virtuous, enlightened deter fa, bare oo aera re) ae 
| mined, and really apostolic.” Manitoba school for the te | 
|_ Krieski said the Legion of| | Project was made at the ree 
| Mary fulfills these requirements, | Concluded legislature session. Al-| 
| to the letter, ; ' though no site was mentioned, | 
Ri , ‘the school will likely be erected | 
in Winnipeg where geese ct the | 
methods of communications used] iP ore es eect y 
by the deaf, the activities and j : soe coe ae Sieews: to find 
problems of hearing impaired : ; ae ee oe seat, he 
j students at colleges for the hear- | | eequired Giisuge” i” clzeeasonn| 
{ ing, and their reasons tor trans-} ‘Attend Deaf $ hool ! ive cad tee ie te efficient sae 
ee . eae ; Pear PS RT Ds BG: Gethie,| ‘for the school. After this inform-| 
ee ne aS hs See Me. and Mrs. William) ‘ation is obtained, the next steps 
ee ee a Petrie will graduate from the will be to select a site ana to} 
ing-impaired students now cat Fae school department of Ste. Nirah archweceuen plans. | 
colleges for the hearing and in-| eee School for the Deaf MM inde fon tHe’ project have | 
form hearing college students on June 6. He is the oldest of 


: ; ‘been allocated in the govern-| 
the work being done to educate ‘even of the 10 Petrie ¢ ‘ment’s 1964 capital budget. How: | 
|\the deaf. Mrs. Betty Wood, grad- 


| deaf and att ! Oe or | 
Me dren who are 4 Eos lever, the projertis actual s g 
juate student, is now compiling a ‘the private Catholic school. | = the projertis actual starting | 
new study on Gallaudeét’s trans- | The other Petrie caseae - \the provincial cabinet—Fromj  ~ 
| ee es a mae ee ranging down f |Winnipeg Free .P via The Ce 
| : | othe parents and three chil- Banner. aces 
dren have normal hearing 


\ 
|} A paper on hearing-impaired | 
‘students who have transférred | 
‘to Gallaudet from colleges for! 

the hearing has been published} 
| by the National Student Associ-| 


| The article was included with) 
| other essays on college student| 
activities and college student gov-| 
ernment problems in a_ bulletin} 
} sent to the 375 members colleges| 
|) of NSA. SBG presidents, college| 
newspaper editors and college| 

| deans received this bulletin. 
Among items discussed in the| 

| report was an explanation of the 


Brooklyn Host to 2,000 Catholic Deaf 


Almost 2,000 delegates from 
the United States and Canada 


are participating quietly but 
enthusiastically in the 15th 


annual convention of the In-. 


ternational Catholic Deaf As- 
sociation at the Hotel St. 
George, Brooklyn, July 5-12. 


Bishop McEntegart will pre: 
side and deliver a talk at the 
banquet tonight (Thursday). 
Sebastian Rossica of St, 
Mary’s School for the Deaf, 
Buffalo, an authority on audi- 


opened with an evening’ pro- 
gram Monday at which Aux- 
iliary Bishop John J. Board- 
man presided and John Har- 
rington, principal of P.S. 158 
for the Deaf and Aphasic, was 
the principal speaker. 


The convention program 
has included a demonstration 
of the New York Telephone 
Company’s artificial larynx, 
which was received enthusi- 
astically,; and. participation in 
a picture-phone demonstration 


The meeting also serves as 
a week-long mission-for the 
deaf, with a daily Mass and 
sermon on the convention 
theme “To Live for Christ.” 
Besides speeches and panel 
discussions, the schedule also 
includes International Catho- 
lic Deaf Association Day at 
the World’s Fair July 10. 


The association has 85 chap- 
ters and the Brooklyn unit is 
hosting the convention with 


Jay Sharp | 


| 

| 
and Hard of Hearing, is chap- 
lain of the international unit | 
and*Professor Emil Ladner of | 
the California School for the 
Deaf is president. 

Pictured at one of the many | 
convention exhibits are Mr. | 
and Mrs, Cosmo Carragliano 
of St. Mary Star of the Sea 
parish, Brooklyn. Both deaf, | 
they are parents of three | 
daughters, two of whom are 


| ology, will also address the 


| banquet guests. 


The convention officially 


|BRITISH INSPECTOR ~ 
VISITS GALLAUDET| 


| 


| 


jin England, was a guest of Gal- 
i inadee, College for beveral days 
jin September. Miss 


jdeaf and studying methods of 
\teaching English language to 
{deaf students and by observation 
of classwork and discussion with 
teachers on mutual problems, 
| finding ways of helping deaf 
|| students to increase their attain- 
i}ment in English. 
“Tanguage attainment of pupils 
in the schools in England is a 
|constant topic of discussion and 
i/there is great need to find meth- 
ods that. will help them to im- 
prove and reach their innate 
potential,” Miss Johnson said. 
i) At the fall convocation, Miss| 
'| Johnson brought’ greetings from 
England to Gallaudet ‘College. 
She also was guest speaker at the 
\first Chapel Service held by the 
‘college for 1964-65.—Gallaudet 
| Bulletin, 


f 
‘ 
} 


) Miss Eileen M. Johnson, Her |} 
| Majesty’s Inspector of Schools || 


Johnson |} 
jspent six weeks in the United }| 
|States visiting schools for the e 
$274 million this year to meet the} 
| costs of 
| about seventy million goes to vete-| 
| rans who have lost their hearing | 
| in service. 


iped children, ever mount upward. 


pupils in St. Franeis de Sales 
School for the Deaf here, The 
third has perfect hearing. Mr, | 
Carragliano is treasurer of the 
convention committee, 


at which the deaf conversed Joseph Guella as chairman. 
with friends in Chicago and Rev, Thomas F, Cribbin, as 
Washington by means of lip. sociate diocesan director of 
reading and sign language, "the Apostolate for the Deaf 


| 
i 


AMONG THEBLESSED 
_ Last Fall, the name of Father| 
Luigi Guanella was added by Pope} 
\ Paul VI to the list of those await-| 
ing canonization by the church, Now| 


SWITZERLAND'S DEAF | 


ie 
The art of gesture is natural to} jcalled Blessed Luigi, Father Guan-| 


NEEDS OF THE DEAF 


It is estimated that the United 
States government will pay at least| 


| 
| 


|the deaf, as also the ability to use| 
effectively. In ny saint. 
This news was received with joy 


lella may some day be declared all 


| facial expression 
Switzerland, there are several groups 
| which train deaf people in perfect-||by the deaf, whose friend he WEE) 
l|ing these talents, and they put on||In 1894 Father Guanella took in 
‘Wore performances | ten deaf people at his House of | 
Providence in Como, Italy. They; 
i lived there for a whole year while| 


deafness. Of this total, | 


of these all-deaf theatrical troupes| 


Expected cost of compensation in rewmnchieniovedt 


the 50-to-60 year age bracket alone, é nee Nee 
j 7, On 4 Nn =| 
will be about $170 million, for dines | A young deaf man, Fra Institute. 


; ker by trade,| 

who sustain loss of hearing on the | let, w - a watchma ‘ ret al | the priest who cared for the deaf i in} 
Y two yeats to a | 

job. |worked for 


W tiny electric locomotive model in his| 


spare time. Exhibited at ‘‘Switzer-|) | 
tae in Miniature’, Mr. Nicolet’s| performed, and accepted by ae 
Church, advancing the cause of this| 


V 105 = successful plays. 


| waiting for the foundation of their| 
He was a close friend of| 


j/Como. 
The final figure, thirty-four mil- | 


lion dollars, goes to resident schools | 
for the deaf, whose needs in the) 


7 st ad-|| 
field of special service to handicap-| eae a is One ee 
) mired of a e mode 


_ Two miracles have already been| 


holy priest. Through his interces-| 


Bion, both a small baby and a grown} 
“woman were cured of serious disease/ 


| DEAF STUDENTS 


DON'T TIP HANDS 


A certain segment of Cincin- 
nati children are “boot-legging” 
jon a large scale, a veteran edu- 
cator disclosed yesterday. 
| However, it was with tonque- 
in-check that Msgr. Henry J. 
Waldhaus, head of Saint Rita’s 
School for the Deaf, acknowl- 
edged existence of the practice. 

Pupils in classes for the deaf 
are “bootlegging” improvised 
signs of their own—a kind of 
slang—into the standard sign 
language systems. 

However, Monsignor Waldhaus 
sees no cause for alarm. He 
{speaks from 48 years of experi- 
jence in the teaching of speech- 
less children. 
| Nor does Eugene L. Stevens, 
supervisor of special education 
for the Cincinnati Board of Edu- 
cation. 

“As long as vulgarity is not 
involved, teachers are delighted 
that the pupils discover new ways 
of self-expression and communi- 
cation,” he said. 

The rise of pupils improvisa- 
tions in the sign language, Mon- 


isignor Waldhaus feels, stems] 


\directly from one school of 
thought in the theory of deaf 
education, 
This school holds that use of 
; sign language should be forbid- 
}den: Proponents holds that in- 
struction in the arts of lip read- | 
Jing and speech are of paramount | 
importance. | 
Another school of thought 
jamong such special educators 
holds that over-all education of 
the children is of prime import- 
}ance and that lip reading, speech 
and sign language are merely 
tools to that end. 
“At St. Rita’s we feel that edu- 
cation of the handicapped child 
is our foremost objective there- 
fore we use all three techniques,” 
\the school head said. 
| “Often the use of a simple sign 
/will convey an idea in one second, 
jwhile the effort to make the 
/same communication to the child | 
jthrough lip-reading or speech 
|might take 15 minutes,” he con-/ 
| tinued. 
| Classes where the use of sign/ 
jlanguage is taboo produce we 
eo : signs. The monen 


{ 


is missing © the 

ngs will revert to sign’ 
language because it is easier for 
them. 
“It also is akin» to to spirit) 
that makes normal school chil-| 
dren act up ‘when the teachers | 
ieaves the room—the tempta-| 
tion to do the forbidden.” | 
The children, not fully in-| 
structed in the two standard 
sign language systems (Long’s 
and Higgin’s) in vogue for the 
last half century, consequently, 
improvise. 8 
Monsignor Waldhaus said the 
non-standard signs are used and’ 
understood by small groups! 
such as one particular school) 
class or a family unit. ae 
But these innovations disap-| 
pear as the youngsters reach| 
adulthood. Negessity of com-!| 
munication in the adult world) 
compels them to adopt the) 
standard forms.—Cincinnati En- |: 
quirer. 


} 


Telephone Lamp | 
Helps Deaf ‘Hear’ | 
{ By Science Service f 


NEW YORK — A beehive 
flashing lamp enables a 
: totally deaf person to com- |) 
| municate via telephone. 


By using this device, with |/ 


/a pre-determined code, the || 
‘distant party can acknowl- 
| edge a deaf person’s tele- 
| phone conversation with a 
voice response that in turn | 
flashes a lamp. 

Two people familiar with | 
a code system can therefore | 
easily eommunicate via 
telephone. The device was } 


phone System. 


THE CLEVELAND PRESS, Friday, May 28, 1965 | 


| WASHINGTON — wp) — fare 
| The Senate has passed and 
{sent to the White House a 


Institute for Deaf Approved by Senate 


secretary to enter into| 


an agreement with an in-| |! 


| proposal to set up a national stitution of higher learning| 
\techical institute for deaf ' establish and operate the 


\ students. 


| The legislation is designed 


institute. 


| 
i 
| 
} 


;a TV story will be played by a 
jgirl who actually has been deaf} 
since birth. On Monday, Octo-)_ 


Jat the Mary E. Bennett School| 
| for the Deaf in Los Angeles, will! 


fin scenes acted by students from | 


developed by the Bell Tele- | 


, 


For the first time a deaf girl in | 


ber 26, June Reed, 11, a student 


{ 


play the key role, a child who has, 
never had a chance to learn to} 
speak and to prove to her doubt-! 
jing father that she is not; 


| dumb” as [well as deaf. The} 
|teaching of deaf children is shown | 


‘the Bennett School. In a moving} 
climactic scene, the young deaf | 
girl finally says her first word, 
“Ball,” giving hope that with] 
j patient and arduous help, she too} 
jcan learn to talk. Show title:] 
}“A Woods Full * of Question | 
Marks”. 
a long time that we need more] 
| national publicity about the needs | 
jof hearing impaired children—} 
here is a good start! The basic] 
\philosophy that deaf children can] 
jlearn to communicate with the] 
| hearing world, and that they need | 
l understanding, special education || 
{and parent help, comes through} 
|very plainly in this show. 


an agency to which parents 
should turn for help in guiding 
|their children and planning for 
\their future. 


| Everyone interested in the edu- 


leation of deaf children shoy gy 


phe Ben, Casey tv} 
het oods* Full of | 
ks” on October 26.) 


ical papers for time} 


iAlexander Graham | 
Spee ne Deaf} 


Atl of us have been saying for}, 


J | 
The Alexander Graham Bell] 
| Association for the Deaf is men- || 
|tioned in the Ben Casey show as} 


ito meet the “needs of deaf 
young people who each year 
“rare turned down for admit- 
tance to Washington’s Gal- 
Jaudet College, the world’s 


‘only college for deaf per- 
)sons. 


| DEAF CHILD TRIES TO COMMUNICATE with Vin- | 
») cent Edwards on the Ben Casey Show tonight (10, | 
|Ch. 5). This is the first acting role for June Reed, | 
_11, who is deaf in real life. 


A The bill authorizes the wel- | 


Sewing of Church Vestments Provides Jobs for Deaf Women of Diocese 


By EDYTHE WESTENHAVER 


A basement room in an 
| unused Catholic school on 
| the West Side is as colorful 
| as a spring garden these 
| days. 
| The room is being used by 
| four deaf women to make 
| mass vestments for priests. 
"The project is the idea of the 
| Rev. John F. Wilson, dioces- 
| an chaplain for the deaf. He 
| is administrator at St. Au- 
| gustine Catholic Church, 

2486 W. 14th Street. Classes 
| in the parish school were 
'ended last June, because 
| construction of the Inner 

Belt had cut enrollment. 


“WE HAD THE ROOM. 
|The girls needed work. It 
| seemed like a good idea,” 
| Father Wilson explains. ‘‘So 

we began this as an experi- 
| ment six weeks ago.” 

In addition to being deaf, 
| the four women have other 
| handicaps which made them 
| unemployable under ordin- 
| ary circumstances. 

“But they are becoming 
| good workers,” says Marie 
| Calgano, the project’s volun- 
|teer supervisor. “‘Not one 
/missed a day’s work sifice 
| we started. For two of them 
/it had meant taking a bus 
| alone for the first time in 
| their lives.” 


MISS CALGANO is man- 

| ager of the women’s alter- 
ation department at Sterling 

| Lindner Co. She became in- 
terested in working with the 

‘deaf through her friendship, 


Stella Carabotta stitches lace on a chalice 
veil while Carol Urban holds the cloth. 


dating back to high school 
days, with a deaf woman, 
Mrs. Colette Gabel. Mrs. 
Gabel, an artist, has. worked 
on several projects for Fath- 
er Wilson and has done 
much of the designing of 
the vestments. 


Several. years ago, Miss 
Calgano learned sign lan- 
guage by which the deaf 


converse, Last summer she 
gave a course in sewing for 
deaf women at St. Augus- 
tine. Then the possibility. of 
a work program was raised. 


FOUR SEWING machines 
were borrowed or donated. 
Father Wilson advanced 


money for materials. Miss 
Calgano gave a week of her 


\-Vacation this winter toward 


| giving the women prelim- 
| Mary instructions. 


|. Now she spends each 


Angela Beninato and Mrs. Anna Vitantonio put finishing touches on 


chasubles they have made at new workshop at St. Augustine Cath- 
Plain Dealer Photos (Norbert J, Yassanye) 


olic Church. 


Wednesday, her day off, in 
the workroom, She also 
stops each day on her way 
to or from work to cheek 
the work and write notes 
to the women explaining 
what must be done next, 


“I’m spending all my 
spare time here,” she says. 
“And I’m living it. The 


women are so proud of what! 


they are accompishing. 


FATHER WILSON hopes 
to sell the vestments through 


religious art stores or the 
Diocesan Central Purchas- 
ing Office. He has been pay- 
ing his four workers a small 
salary and hopes to increase 
it as sales begin. He has 
hopes of eventually expand- 
ing, perhaps to include can- 
dle manufacture. 


In addition to parishioners 
who live in the neighbor- 


hood, St, Augustine had 400| 
deaf members. There are) 
140 children under instrucs| 
tion. Recently a Boy Scout) 
troop for deaf youths, first} 
of its type in this area, was| 
started. There is a teen-age | 
club and a social program} 
for adults. Both make use} 
of a skating rink and bowl. | 
ing alley in the old school. 


South American Parish 
'Next for Lakewoodite 


FR. WILLIAM FITZGER-| 
ald, O.F.M., (above) who was 
ordained when he was 33 years) 
| old, is now embarking on a new 
|adventure in his 40th year. Fr. | 
| William has been assigned to| 
work in a new Franciscan par- | 
lish just outside Lima, Peru. He! 
is the son of William A. Fitz-| 
| gerald, 16515 Clifton. His moth-| 
|er died on the second anniversa- 
|Ty of his ordination. For the} 
past five years Fr. Fitzgerald 
|has been working with Spanish-| 
|speaking Catholics in New 
| York City; he was prepared for} 
‘this by studies in Spain and| 
|Puerto Rico. He is a graduate! 
\of St. James school and Lake-| 
‘wood High School, Class of 1942, 


435 


Catholics Aid Deaf-Mutes 


Montreal's famed Catholic-operated Institute 
for Deaf-Mutes, L'institut des Sourds-Mutes, 
one of the oldest in North America, uses 
Multilith offset duplicators both for producing 
text books and ‘as a teaching machine in the 
printing trades. Here the Rev. F. A. Degarris, 
C. S. V., discusses a job with a student oper- 
ator, The mirror lets the operator check visu- 
ally whether machine he can't hear is run- 
ning smoothly, 


OLD SKATES, ANYONE?—Last month, the deaf of | 
the diocese opened their own recreation center in the | 
oid St. Augustine School, on Howard Ave., near W. 14 | 
St. The center has a skating rink but it is operating at | 
something less than full-tilt because of a lack of shoe | 
Skates. If you own old shoe skates like these—any size, | 
men or women—bring them to the St. Augustine rec- 
tory. Father John F. Wilson, St. Augustine pastor and | 
diocese director for the deaf, will put them to use— | 
instantly. 


hte Tits eS 
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Screen at right showed simplified prayers and drawings pointing 
up sermon by the Rev. John F. Wilson in the chapel of Parmadale 


Children’s Village. 


New Sketch Method Aids Deat 


son, adept at sign language, parents, teachers of religion, and 


By J. A. WADOVICK 


| with the deaf—a part of the 


‘and Catholic Diocese. 


the Rey. John F. Wilson, dio-| stration. 
jeesan director for the deaf 


sailors. 
Sparking the innovation in|the mass.- 


‘the work with deaf mutes! After the mass, Father. Wil- 


Rev. Fr. John F. Wilson uses a special 
|| method to teach the retarded deaf and 
|| persons with multiple handicaps. 


| Father Wilson is diocesan director for 
the deaf and the hard of hearing in the 
Cleveland -Catholic Diocese, administrator 
nd acting pastor of St. Augustine Church, 
Catholic port chaplain and apostolate of 
| the sea, . 


‘| “I combine the sign language and the 

| oralist method in teaching,” said Father 

Wilson. “‘The system of teaching should 
adapted to the person. 


It is impossible to 

h some solely by the 
method. This empha- 
lip reading and the 
lopment of vocal ex- 
sion, rather than the 
of manual signs. 


4) “About 60% of the 
! English language is not 
{visible on the lips. How- 

ever, state law prohibits the use of sign 
| language in schools. 


FATHER 
WILSON 


| “I not only teach religion but have 
| social problems in the difficulties of deaf 
| children growing up in a hearing world. 
|| One of my newest projects is a deaf Boy 
| Scout troop composed of three Catholics 
and six non-Catholics.” 


Father Wilson, 52, a robust, energetic 


| Scotch-Irishman with a shock of dark hair, 


|, also is Catholic chaplain at Grace Hospi- 
/ tal and for the Ladies Catholic Benevolent 
'| Assn., which aids the deaf. 


He recently set up a system of seven | Last February he was assigned 


are the changes in liturgy and 
; 2 . Catholic laymen’s increasing 
A new technique in working participation in it. 

IN THE CHAPEL at Par- 
‘Catholic Action program—has} dale Children’s Village, at 
‘been introduced in the Cleve-|,. mass offered yesterday by 
Father Wilson, the new tech- 
Pioneering the venture is|nique was given a demon- 


A screen to the right in 
jand also director of the Apos-|front of the altar, operated 
tolate of the Sea administer-/py an adult deaf person, in- 
ing to the spiritual needs ofiterpreted by sketches and 
words the various phases of 


{ 


Plain Dealer Photo (Richard T. Conway) 


gave his sermon before 


deaf mutes. 


theme of Father 


ners in the church. 


jusing the screen. 


Priest Teaches Deaf Children 


struction on Saturdays from nuns and lay | 
teachers. | 


Father Wilson conducts a mass for} 
school children who are deaf or hard of | 
hearing on the first Sunday of each 
month. He employs simpilfied pictures of 
the mass and prayers on a large~silver | 
screen, 


He teaches deaf blind by Braille and the | 
hand alphabet. 


Services for adult deaf are held on the 
second and third Sundays and the first 
Friday evening of the month. Father Wil- 
son reads from the Scriptures and trans- 
lates in sign language and oralism. 


Catholic port chaplain since 1959, 
Father Wilson conducts services and con- 
fessions for Catholics aboard foreign ves- 
sels docking here. 


. Father Wilson, a native of Vandergrift, | 


mixed group of worshipers, a teacher of religion for the 
including young and adult\deaf are invited to 


“1. try to reach them with 
“= ae have! 
ent 


Pa., graduated from Central Catholic High | 
School in Pittsburgh and worked three | 
years as a bakery driver-salesman. He | 


moved to Akron and worked for fiv.:, 
years as a bakery driver and steamfitte / 
and plumber. S 


He. studied two years at St. Char! \ 
College, Catonsville, Md., and five yeak., 
at St. Mary Seminary here, and was or- 
dained in 1946. 


Father Wilson was assistant pastor for 


11 years and administrator for two years 
at old. St. Columbkille Church; and was 
pastor for the deaf and hard of hearing 


there and later at Immaculate Conception | 
,, Church. 


as ade 


!| parishes in Cleveland and four in Akron | ministrator and acting pastor of’ St. Au- 


|| where deaf children receive religious in- 


aM it 


{ 
is 


gustine Church, 2486 W. 14th St 
eas 


| 0.S.U., and Nov, 


Institute at $ 


Augustine for 


teachers of deaf 


} 

A workshop to demonstrate | 
methods of teaching religion to 
deaf children will be held from | 
11 am. until 3 p.m. tomorrow at 
St. Augustine School, W. 14 St. 
and Howard Ave. 

The workshop, first of its kind 
at St. Augustine, will be con- 
ducted by four Sisters of Chari- 
ty from DePaul School for the 
Deaf, Pittsburgh. Sister Bridget- 
ta the DePaul principal, will 
direct the class. 


Fifteen deaf children from the 


diocese will participate in the) 


demonstrations. There are 11 dio-| 
cese centers for teaching religion | 
to deaf children, seven here and| 
four in Akron. Training classes | 
for teachers are held at 2 p.m. 
Sundays. 

Father John ‘Wilcon, diocese 
director for the deaf, -said all 


aanyone interested in becoming 


i 
4] 


meet y 
x t 


ape Ete 


Centen for deaf 1 
children opening 
at St.Dominic | 


Another religion center for| 
deaf and hard of hearing chil- 
dren will open Wednesday, Nov. 
4, at St. Dominic Parish in Shak- 
er Heights. 

It will be the 11th such center | 
in the’ diocese and the fourth on| 
the East Side.. Other East Side 
schools are at St. William, St. 
Philomena and Holy Name Par- 
ishes, 

Classes at St. Dominic will run 
from 4 to 5 every Wednesday. 
Instructor will be Pat Beilein, |. 
who teaches the deaf at Alexan- || . 
der Graham Bell School, and has |} 
had experience teaching Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine 
classes for the deaf in Buffalo. 

Miss Beilein will be assisted 
by Jean Crowley, another teach- | 
er at Alexander Graham Bell. 

Registrations will be taken at 
the first class. For further in-}. 
formation, call Mrs. Rebert Gaub, 


Pa dee Te 


» the. work- 
shop. Ref willy | 
served. 9 


AGAIN THE SCREEN wasi--— 
brought into play, its lively 
sketches underscoring the 
Wilson’s' 
message—good and bad man- 


Religion classes for | 


SK 1-7780. |. ele 


VGOURSES SET FOR TEACHERS, TOO | 
Despite the heat and the’ : 
humidity, the screen held the 
young worshipers spellbound. 
Father Wilson told this re-| 
iporter he was the only one 


\ 


| deaf start tomorrow. 


Religion classes for deaf and hard of hearing children, 
pre will begin tomorrow at ten centers—three on the East Side, 


‘three on the West Side and four in the Akron area. 
| Father John Wilson, diocesan of Materials, Sister M. Irma and | 


| 


‘center or by calling him at St. 
| Augustine Parish, TO 1-5530. All 
| classes will begin at 10. 
Centers are at Holy Name 
‘Parish, St. Philomena Parish and 
St. William Parish, on the East 
Side; at Assumption (Smith Rd.) 


Parish, St. Colman’ Parish and |! 


St. Richard Parish on the West 
Side; and at Our Lady of Elms, 
St. Vincent Parish, Immaculate 
Conception Parish in Akron, and 
St. Joseph Parish in Cuyahoga 
Falls. : 


HE NOTED especially that the 
midwest center in Cleveland was 
|being moved from Ascension 
‘Parish to Assumption. 

Father Wilson also announced 
|the formation of new teachers’ 


training courses, to be held at) 


| St. Augustine School. The six lec- 
|tures are given in October and 
| November to build up new re- 


|cruits for various centers. 


| All classes will be at 2 p.m. on 
| Sunday except for the one to be 
jheld from 11 to 3 p.m. on Sat- 
‘urday 17. : 


Registration for the teaching | 


| courses can be made at each ses- 
-) sion or by calling Father Wilson. 


HERE IS the schedule of 
classes: 
| Oct. 4, Orientation to the Deaf, 
pais M. Paula, O.P.; Oct. 11, 
| Techniques of Teaching, Sister 
| M. Damian, O.P., and Sister James 
Marie, O.S8.U.; Oct. 17, dem- 
_}onstrations by four Charity Sis- 
ters from Pittsburgh (luncheon 
will be served); Oct. 25, Dif- 
ference in Teaching Deaf and 


a Hard of Hearing, Sister Ann Mi- 
_||chael, C.S.J., and Hazel Letter- 


: man; Nov. 1, Aids in Teachin 
the Mass, St. B 


as See a eK 


jdren can be registered at each | 


} 
| 


‘director of the deaf, said chil. | Mrs. Stancel W. Gerhelm. — 


DEAF CHILDREN FIND 
SCHOOL COMPANIONS 


By Dr. Walter C. Alverez in the | 
Columbus Dispatch } 


David M. Welling, Principal of| 
the Utah School for the Deaf,| 
says that he has seen completely 
jdeaf children come into his school 
as nervous wrecks—perhaps thin, 
withdrawn, sullen, undemonstra-| 
tive and obviously very unhappy. | 
| In a few short weeks, he has} 
seen these children change mark- | 
\edly as 


they learned to com-| 
|municate with other deaf child-| 
iren. 


vyAs he said, “I have seen the joy | 


that comes to the face when| 
understanding comes to 
eae IT have seen the peace of 
mind which comes with the 
lability to compete. 
| “T have seen a new accep-} 
tance of the child) come to the] 
families who only tolerated the| 
child before. Pee 

me have. seen the pri eo) 
comes to the graduate» ofthe | 
school when he knows he can 
work with any man. I have seen 


, 


when the disciplines of life are 
mastered.” //_- | 
Prof. Wellitg is enthusiastic | 
about putting’ deaf children to- | 
gether in ong residential school | 


where they 7] have aacha 
grow 


ee 


the. nt 


the honor that comes to the heart ba 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Joseph Del. Signore 
uses his nimble fingers to make a mop in 
first day on job at Industries for the Blind. 


Ol Dark, Silent Years 
Hospital ‘Savage’ 
Happy in First Job | 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. (@)—Joseph Del Signore, 51, a blind 
deaf-mute who spent 30 years in mental institutions because || 
no one could communicate with him, went to work yesterday 
| for the first time. 


|| He was happy and smiling 
jas he stood at his bench mak- 
jing mops in the shop of Cam- 
ibridge Industries for the 
| Blind. 
| John V. Summers of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., an instructor for 
‘the deaf and blind, who him- 
‘self is legally deaf and blind, 
‘was on hand to help Del Sig- 
jnore his first day on the job. 


FROM A BENCH to his left 
|Del Signore picked up sepa- 
rate strands which he placed 
in proper position in front of 
him before tying them togeth- 
er and passing them along to 


Mrs. Rachel Sagannov 
another bench. 
| 


He: stopped his work brief- Lightened his darkness 


jly to ‘“‘visit’” with Associated|/grant parents, Del Signore| 
{Press photographer Walterj/had no way earlier in life to] 
}Green who came to take his|let people know he was above-|) 
jpicture. It was explained tojaverage intelligence with an} 
(Green that he could communi-| IQ of 115. 

jcate with Del Signore by) BECAUSE HE could not 
marking letters on the palm see, hear, or speak, Signore} 
of the blind man’s hand. iwas treated as mentally re- 
Green spelled out ‘‘foto” on|tarded. 

/Del Signore’s hand. When the 


| Five years of work by Mrs.| ithe elected officers of the NAD.— 


Hospit 


| 


‘Savage’ Now | 
51, Happy in First Job 


From First Page “ee the basic necessities of 
life.” : 
Hospital said Signore spent|brought Signore to the point} 
years in isolation because he where now he can communl-) 
was considered “assaultive|cate by using his fingers, can) 
and dangerous,” count to ten and can write. | 
“When not in isolation, the| And the man once consid-) 
official said, ‘he got some\ered “assaultive and danger- 
pretty rough treatment from ols. 18 NOW, described as hav- | 
‘other patients. They consid-/"8 @ wonderful sense. of; 
‘ered him a real oddity.” humor, an eager learner, very | 
| In 1958, Mrs. Rachel Sagan- cooperative.” And he has a 
nov went to work at Boston|Job. 
‘State Hospital as head nurse) 
in Signore’s ward. She re- 
called: 
| “HE HADN’T HAD a hair 
‘cut for several years and 
people couldn’t get near him such a program. 
ito shave him... Under present 
| “He was very primitive,| lgroups of 
ivery afraid. . . He kept away} 
‘from other people and ran| 
| away from some.” 
{ Mrs. Sagannov kept trying 


re get through to Signore The home office of the Nation- 
wey working to establiah| Association of the Deaf has 


| eer meee” moved. “strom. . Berksley dee 
2. ree sald. “California to Washington, D.C.)} film will be shown at leas 


; Bre : = ach ‘ 
brought him little gifts, candy The move was the result of ale to insure a good cross™ 
—he liked candy—he was) on of values. 


i ? d iidirective from the 1964 Conven- 
] oe Buea aes thing| tion that met in D.C. last sum-|1e home office of the Nation 
ieee anon ta mer. The reason for making the |\ssociation of the Deaf i 
lvered. Signore learned to move was the belief that the| ready for visitors although 
‘recognize her by the feel off S¢TYiCes of the association could proposed open house ha 
her ring and watch, ‘One be improved with closer coopera- canceled’ due to lack of 
iday,” she said, “I forgot my, tion with government agencies 1. 3 R 
lring and Joe didn’t know who) and other organizations working rrently employed in the off- 
iT waea! \for the deaf, all of which have|:e Miss Lesly Lewis, former 
As years went by, he stead- joffices in the D.C. area. if Youngstown, Ohio, the 
‘ily progressed and developed) _An energetic and competent man|hter of Mrs. Virginia Lewisy 
‘a high degree of manual dex-|jis being sought to manage the) Lewis is the secretary- 
terity. He wove rugs and|\new office. His capacity will be}urer of the newly establish- 
learned money to purchase a! \that of an executive secretary and|lational Registry of Inter- 
\Braille watch. | ne will be directly responsible to|rs and Translators for the 
—Wash Dee Cee Eyes. 
ebraska Journal. Bs < 


CAPTIONED FILMS BRA 


The National Association of) 
|the Deaf has been awarded al 
contract by the Captioned Filt 
Branch of the Division of Handi 
capped Children and Youth, Dep 
artment of Health, Educati 
and Welfare. 

Under the terms of the cor 
tract, the NAD will evaluate ang 
recommend films for future cap 
tioning by CFD. This will be do 
by screening uncaptioned fil 
using a wide range of evaluato 
in the Washington Metropolita 
area. At the same time, the NA] 
will seek to develop criteria fo 


plans, sma 
movie fans will b 
AD HOME OFFICE MOVES|cted to view films supplie 
TO NATION’S CAPITAL the NAD and to fill out form 
ch will be aimed at dete 
ing which of the films viewe 
Id be most appreciated by 
as a whole when captione 


Sagannoy with the aid of the 
_\state division “ofthe blind 


HEART ATTACK AT 36 Was 


Requiem for Father Danko 


Father Danko was a member 
of the Bedford area Ministerial 
Association. He organized a vol- 
leyball league comprised of the 
clergy and lay adults of eight 
Catholic and Protestant parishes. 


Auxiliary Bishop John F. 
Whealon offered solemn re- 
quiem Mass for Father Jo- 
seph M. Danko, 36, Wednes- 
day in St. Mary of the Im- 
maculate Conception Church, 
Bedford. 

Coadjutor Bishop Clarence G. 
TIssenmann presided and gave 
final absolution, 

Burial—on the ninth anniver- 
sary of Father Danko’s ordina- 
tion—was at Holy Cross. 

Father Danko, assistant at St. 
Mary since 1961, suffered a heart 
attack in the rectory Saturday 
and died within minutes. 


Chaplain of Bishop Hagan |) 
Council, Knights of Columbus, 
he was recently elected chaplain | 
of the Bedford Lions Club. He |) 
was also active in the Cursillo 
movement, 


The. son of the late Mr. and) 
Mrs. Joseph Danko, he received 
his education at St. Ignatius || 
School; St. Ignatius High; John || 
Carroll University; Maryknoll || 
(N.Y.) Junior Seminary, and St. 


He was preparing to hear con- 
fessions after spending the ear- 


Mary Seminary. 


He was ordained in 1956 and 


At t 
blind man spelled out who” | Be que OU 2T eanes 


lier part of the day digging 


ira Green’s hand, the photog-/ Hospital and 10 years later| 


rapher answered with his|was transferred to Boston| 
finger, “AP.” Del Signore) state Hospital. 


ismiled acknowledgement. | 


A CREEN-ONABEED Gl One official at Boston State 
(ae from a few feet Continued on Page 7, Col. 4 | 
jaway Del. Signore. stirred a} 
bit. Summers explained Del 
Signore felt the heat of the! 

_|flash bulb. 


As Green left, Del sia i 
‘took his hand and spelled out)| » 
slowly “‘Merry Christmas.” 

' Born in Boston, of immi- 


aa Br 


i 3 


|committed to Wrentham State|| - 


trenches for plumbing at a cen- 


ter he ran for Negro youths in 
nearby Oakwood Village. 


Francis of Assisi 
Elizabeth Seton, Father Danko 
was also known to share their 
devotion to the poor—and their 
disdain for material possessions. 


A 


Father Joseph M. Danko 


Known for his devotion to St. were known, others have come 
and Blessed to light-since his death. One ex- 
ample: he started paying the 
utility bills of a family with nine 
children after he found them 
using candles. 


priest friend said, “You could father Danko was a founder 


put everything he owned in one 


drawer.” 


Yeged took many forms, Some 


Southeast Hu 
Council, 
mote. in 


His work for. the underprivi- 


; pre 


was assistant at Immaculate Con- 
ception Parish until June 1961. 


Father Danko leaves brothers, 
George, and a twin, James; a sis- 
ter, Mrs. Mary Alice Ambler; 
and a grandmother, Mrs. Susan 
Kusner, at Alvernia Rest Home. 


Requiem Mass officers were 
Father Paul Lehner, pastor of |) 
St. Ambrose Parish, deacon, and 
Father John Ciolek, pastor of St. 
Basil the Great, subdeacon. Fa- 
ther James Hernan, pastor of 
St, Paul, Euclid, preached, «.. | 


—_ 


ice ty 


| with the deaf—a part of the 
atholic Action program—has| dale Children’s Village, at 
a mass offered yesterday by 


_ {Father Wilson, the new tech- 
Pioneering the venture is/nique was given a demon- 


‘eesan director for the deaf 
and also director of the Apos-ifront of the altar, operated 
\tolate of the Sea administer- by an adult deaf person, in- 
jing to the spiritual needs ofiterpreted by sketches and 
words the various phases of 


ithe work with deaf mutes 


Augustine for 


Screen at right showed simplified prayers and drawings. pointing 
up sermon by the Rev. John F. Wilson in the chapel of Parmadale 


Children’s Village. 


New Sketch Method Aids Deat *ws:"""""*" 


By J. A. WADOVICK 


A new technique in working 


\been introduced in the Cleve- 
and Catholic Diocese. 


the Rev. John F. Wilson, dio-| stration. 


ailors. 
Sparking the innovation in|the mass.. 


are the changes in liturgy and 
Catholic laymen’s increasing 
participation in it. 

IN THE CHAPEL at Par- 


A screen to the right in 


After the mass, Father. Wil- 


Plain Dealer Photo (Richard T. Conway) 


deaf mutes. 


theme of Father 


ners in the church. 


using the screen. 


' “We try to reach them with 
jwords and pictures, have’ 
jthem pray together,” he went 
jon. “I cannot think of a more, 


lrealistic way.” 


son, adept at sign language, 
gave his sermon before aanyone interested in becoming 
mixed group of worshipers,a teacher of religion for the 
including young and adultdeaf are pa 


Despite the heat and the’ 
humidity, the screen held the 
young worshipers spellbound. 

Father Wilson told this re- 

orter he was the only one} 


Institute at St. 


teachers of deaf 


A workshop to demonstrate 
methods of teaching religion to 
deaf children will be held from | 
11 a.m. until 3 p.m. tomorrow at 
St. Augustine School, W. 14 St, 
and Howard Ave. 


The workshop, first of its kind 
at St. Augustine, will be con- 
ducted by four Sisters of Chari- 
ty from DePaul School for the 
Deaf, Pittsburgh. Sister Bridget- 
ta the DePaul principal, will 
direct the class. 

Fifteen deaf children from the | 
diocese will participate inthe 
demonstrations. There are 11 dio-| 
cese centers for teaching religion | 
to deaf children, seven here and! 
four in Akron. Training classes || 
p.m, | 


Father John ‘Wilson, diocese 
director for the deaf, «said. all 
parents, teachers of religion, and 


shop. 
served. 


AGAIN THE SCREEN wash 
brought into play, its lively 
sketches underscoring the 
Wilson’s) 
message—good and bad man- / 


deaf start 


Religion classes for deaf 


'ternity of Christian Doctrine| 
|| classes for the deaf in Buffalo. 


SK 1-7780. 
} j 


Religion classes for 


re 


| Center for deaf [ : 


' children ‘opening | 
at St.Dominic 


Another religion center for| 
deaf and hard of hearing chil- 
dren will open Wednesday, Nov. 
4, at St. Dominic Parish in Shak- 
er Heights. 

It will be the 11th such center 
in the diocese and the fourth on 
the East Side. Other East Side 
schools are at St. William, St. 
Philomena and Holy Name Par-} 
ishes. 

Classes at St. Dominic will run 
|from 4 to 5 every Wednesday. 
Instructor will be Pat Beilein, |) 
who teaches the deaf at Alexan- || 
der Graham Bell School, and has 
had experience teaching Confra- 


Miss Beilein will be assisted | 
by Jean Crowley, another teach- | 
er at Alexander Graham Bell. 

Registrations will be taken at 
the first class. For further in- | 
formation, call Mrs. Robert Gaub, 


mae 
Woe fia: 


\ 


| | 
tomorrow | 


and hard of hearing children 


will begin tomorrow at ten centers—three on the East Side, 


ithree on the West Side and four in the Akron area. } 


Father John Wilson, diocesan 


of Materials, Sister M. Irma and 


| 
f 


Priest Teach™. : 


, director of the deaf, said chil- Mrs. Stancel W. Gerhelm. 
;dren canbe registered at each | vi aK we 1S 
‘center or by calling him at St. / 


j visible on the lips. How- 


Rey. Fr, John F. Wilson uses a special 


'/ method to teach the retarded deaf and 


| persons with multiple handicaps. 


__ Father Wilson is diocesan director for 
the deaf and the hard of hearing in the 
Aeveland-Catholic Diocese, administrator 
hd acting pastor of St. Augustine Church, 
atholic port chaplain and apostolate of 


'| the sea. 


| “I combine the sign language and the 
be oralist method in teaching,” said Father 


Wilson. “The system of teaching should 
adapted to the person. 


It is impossible to 

ch some solely by the 
method. This empha- 
lip reading and the 
opment of vocal ex- 
ion, rather than the 
f manual signs. 


“About 60% of the 


English language is not FATHER 
WILSON 


|| ever, state law prohibits the use of sign 


 Scotch-Irishman with a shock of dark hair, 


| language in schools. 


“I not only teach religion but have 
social problems in the difficulties of deaf 
children growing up in a hearing world. 


| One of my newest projects is a deaf Boy 
|| Scout troop composed of three Catholics 
|, and six non-Catholics.” 


Father Wilson, 52, a robust, energetic 


| also is Catholic chaplain at Grace Hospi- 
| tal and for the Ladies Catholic Benevolent 
) Assn., which aids the deaf. 


he 
| 
i 


He recently set up a system of seven 


parishes in Cleveland and four in Akron 


|| where deaf children receive religious 


in- 


Ny 


t 


( 


| 


A 


aves is 


Mfeillc and the 


| 


Services for adult deaf are held on the | 


second and third Sundays and the first | 


Friday evening of the month. Father Wil- 
son reads from the Scriptures and trans- 
lates in sign language and oralism. 


Catholic port chaplain since 1959, | 
Father Wilson conducts services and con- | 
fessions for Catholics aboard foreign ves- 
sels docking here. 


} 
b 


Father Wilson, a native of Vandergrift, | 
Pa., graduated from Central Catholic High | 
School in Pittsburgh and worked three 
years as a bakery driver-salesman. He 
moved to Akron and worked for five 
years as a bakery driver and steamfitte f 

and plumber. f 


He, studied two years at St. Char! \ 
College, Catonsville, Md., and five yea, 


at St. Mary Seminary here, and was or- a 


dained in 1946, 


Father Wilson was assistant pastor for | 
11 years and administrator for two years 
at old. St. Columbkille Church, and was 
pastor for the deaf and hard of hearing 
there and later at Immaculate Conception 


Church. 


Last February he was assigned..as. ad- 
ministrator and acting pastor of’St. Au- 
gustine Church, 2486 W,. 14th St; 


hs 


| Augustine Parish, TO 1-5530. All 
} classes will begin at 10. 


/ Centers are at Holy Name 

| Parish, St. Philomena Parish and 
St. William Parish, on the East 
Side; at Assumption (Smith Rd.) 
Parish, St. Colman Parish and 
St. Richard Parish on the West 
Side; and at Our Lady of Elms, 
St. Vincent Parish, Immaculate 
| Conception Parish in Akron, and 
St. Joseph Parish in Cuyahoga 
Falls. . 


HE NOTED especially that the 
midwest center in Cleveland was 
|being moved from Ascension 
| Parish to Assumption. 

Father Wilson also announced 
\the formation of new teachers’ 
|training courses, to be held at 
| St. Augustine School. The six lec- 
|tures are given in October and 
| November to build up new re- 
|cruits for various centers. 

-| All classes will be at 2 p.m. on 
| Sunday except for the one to be 
|held from 11 to 3 p.m. on Sat- 
/urday 17. \ 


Registration for the teaching 
| courses can be made at each ses- 


-} sion or by calling Father Wilson. 


HERE IS the schedule of 
| classes: 


| Oct. 4, Orientation to the Deaf, 
Sister M. Paula, O.P.; Oct. 11, 
Techniques of Teaching, Sister 
| M. Damian, O.P., and Sister James 
Marie, O.S.U.; Oct, 17, dem- 


; Onstrations by four Charity Sis- | 


‘|ters from Pittsburgh (luncheon 
j-will be served); Oct. 25, Dif- 
ference in Teaching Deaf and 


_| Hard of Hearing, Sister Ann Mi- | 
_|}chael, C.S.J., and Hazel Letter- 


man; Nov. 1, Aids in Teaching 
the ‘Mass, St. B : 
O.S.U., and Nov, 8, 


SEIN ce a 


;municate with other 
| Ten. 


SCHOOL COMPANIONS 


| 
By Dr. Walter C. Alverez in the | 
Columbus Dispatch | 
i! 


David M. Welling, Principal of| 
the Utah School for the Deaf, 
says that he has seen completely 
j deaf children come into his school 
as nervous wrecks—perhaps thin, | 
| withdrawn, sullen, eas he 
tive and obviously very unhappy. | 

In a few short weeks, he has| 
,seen these children change mark- | 
\edly as they learned to com-| 
deaf child-| 


DEAF CHILDREN FIND 
| 


» As he said, “I have seen the joy| 
that comes to the face when | 
understanding comes to | 
mind. IT have seen the peace of| 
mind which comes with the! 
ability to compete. 
“T have seen a new accep-} 
tance of the child) come to the} 
families who only tolerated the| 
child before. 

vA have. ; 


hein S 


comes to | the graduate» of the 
school when he knows he can 


jwork with any man. I have seen 


the honor that comes to the heart | 
when the disciplines of life are 
mastered.” 


Prof. Wellifg is enthusiastic 


about putting/ deaf children to- 


gether in ong residential school 
where they dl have a, 


sigrow—each jielping 


ay 


then 


51, Happy in First Job 
* From First Page about the basic wnecessities of 


life.”’ 
Hospital said Signore spent brought Signore to the point) 
years in isolation because he 


where now he can communi-| 

was considered ‘“‘assaultive|cate by using his fingers, can) 
‘and dangerous,” count to ten and can write. | 
When not in isolation, the) And the man once consid-| 
official said, “the got some ered “‘assaultive and ae 


‘pretty rough treatment from ous” 1S tO, described as hav- 

‘other patients. They consid-78 @ wonderful sense ot) 

‘ered him a real oddity.” humor, an eager learner, very | 
In 1958, Mrs. Rachel Sagan- cooperative. And he has a 

‘nov went to work at Boston|Job. 

‘State Hospital as head nurse) 

in Signore’s ward. She re- 

called: | 

| “HE HADN’T HAD a hair 

‘eut for several years and| 

people couldn’t get near him 

\to shave him... 

| “He was very primitive, 

‘very afraid. . .He kept away NAD HOME OFFIC 

ieige Spon and ran} TO NATION’S C, 

| Mrs. Sagannov kept trying 

lto get through to Signore. 

“I was working to establish| |. .., 

‘a relationship,’ she said. ‘I) 


CAPTIONED FILMS BRA 


| The National Association 
Ithe Deaf has been awarded 
|contract by the Captioned Fil 
Branch of the Division of Hand 
capped Children and Youth, De 
artment of Health, Educati 
and Welfare. 

Under the terms of the corm 
tract, the NAD will evaluate ar 
recommend films for future ca 
tioning by CFD. This will be don 
by screening uncaptioned filn 
using a wide range of evaluator 
in the Washington Metropolita 
area. At the same time, the NAJ 
will seek to develop criteria fo 
such a program. 

Under present plans, sma 
groups of movie fans will b 
selected to view films supplie 
by the NAD and to fill out form 
which will be aimed at dete 
mining which of the films viewe 
would be most appreciated by 
deaf as a whole when captioned 
Each film will be shown at leasf 
Joh} twice to insure a good cross 

fy 


of) 


wey 
ta Sc 
fice 
my =a cella 
The home office of] interd 
al Association of tl 
moved fron \ 
|brought him little gifts, candy|¢o 7m f°. vel 
|\_he liked candy—he was| he move was the 
| very much like a child directive from the » 
| “He didn’t konw. anything| tion that met in D 
: \-| MRS. The reason f¢ 


SAGANNOV prese-} CT. tne T eer 

: : ¢ 3 eciie her by the feel of services of the ass 
Hospital ‘Savage _ 

| Happy in First Job 


Signore learned to : 
‘her ring and watch, “One| be improved with ¢ 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. (#)—Joseph Del Signore, 51, a blind 


iday,” she said, ‘I forgot my} 100 with governg 
deaf-mute who spent 30 years in mental institutions because); 


and | 
other} 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Joseph Del. Signore 
uses his nimble fingers to make a mop in 

first day on job at Industries for the Blind. 

AP Wirephotos F ‘y 
section of values. 

° The home office of the Nation 

51 Dark, Silent Years lauded |2! Association of the Deaf 1 
nsyhed now ready for visitors although 
comin} 4 the proposed open house hag 
D.C, 4) been canceled’ due to lack o 
Sunda} | t00O™. 
some Currently employed in the off 
semes4 Jice are Miss Lesly Lewis, former 
minutd |ly of Youngstown, Ohio, the 
Green. daughter of Mrs. Virginia Lewis 
}-\/Mrs. Lewis is the secretary- 
treasurer of the newly establish- 
ed National Registry of Inter- 
preters and Translators for the 

Deaf.—Wash Dee Cee Eyes. 


sese, 
wiolel 


jring and Joe didn’t know who and other organiz 
it wass \for the deaf, all: 
As years went by, he 2S ee in the D.G 
lily progressed and developed|) An energetic and 
‘a high degree of manual dex-||1S being | sought ; 
‘terity. He wove rugs and| new office. His ‘ 
jearned money to purchase a| |that of an executt | junior 
= 2 Juniors 

Braille watch. | : will be direct | from q 


i fo 4 


Eckste 


‘for the first time. 


E one could communicate with him, went to work yesterday || 


| Five years of work by Mrs.| the elected office); J; ,,.. 


He was happy and smiling \Sagannoy with the aid of the Nebraska Journa: ~...., 


llas he stood at his bench mak- 
ling mops in the shop of Cam- 
| bridge Industries for the 
Blind. 


John V. Summers of Brook- 
‘lyn, N. Y., an instructor for 
the deaf and blind, who him- 
‘self is legally deaf and blind, 
‘was on hand to help Del Sig- 
inore his first day on the job. 
} 


FROM A BENCH to his left 
Del Signore picked up sepa- 
rate strands which he placed 
in proper position in front of 
him before tying them togeth- 
er and passing them along to 
another bench. 


j 

| He stopped his work brief-| 
jly to ‘visit’? with Associated) 
}Press photographer Walter | 
‘Green who came to take his 
ipicture. It was explained to, 
‘Green that he could communt-| 
jeate with Del Signore by) 
‘marking letters on the palm 
‘of the blind man’s hand. 


| Green spelled out ‘‘foto”’ on| 
)Del Signore’s hand. When the} 
blind man spelled out ‘‘who”’ 
on Green’s hand, the photog-| 
jrapher answered with his 
finger, ‘“‘AP.” Del Signore} 
ismiled acknowledgement. 


| AS GREEN SNAPPED his 
‘camera from a few feet 
away Del. Signore stirred a} 
bit. Summers explained Del 
Signore felt the heat of the! 
_\flash bulb. 


As Green left, Del Signore, % 
ook his hand and spelled out 


‘slowly ‘Merry Christmas.” 
Born in Boston, of immi- 


Mrs. Rachel Sagannov 
Lightened his darkness 


grant parents, Del Signore] 
had no way earlier in life to} 
let people know he was above-| 
average intelligence with an|| 
IQ of 115. 


BECAUSE HE could not 
see, hear, or speak, Signore 
was treated as mentally re- 
tarded, 


‘At the age of 21 he was 
committed to Wrentham State|| 
Hospital and 10 years later| 
was transferred to Boston} 
State Hospital. 


One official at Boston State: 


Continued on Page 7, Col. 4 


-istate division “of, the blind 


HEART ATTACK AT 36 — 


Requiem for Father Danko 


Auxiliary Bishop John F. 
Whealon offered solemn re- 
quiem Mass for Father Jo- 
seph M. Danko, 36, Wednes- 
day in St. Mary of the Im- 
maculate Conception Church, 
Bedford. 

Coadjutor Bishop Clarence G. 


Issenmann presided and gave 
final absolution. 


Burial—on the ninth anniver- 
sary of Father Danko’s ordina- 
tion—was at Holy Cross. 

Father Danko, assistant at St. 
Mary since 1961, suffered a heart 
attack in the rectory Saturday 
and died within minutes. 


He was preparing to hear con- 
fessions after spending the ear- 
lier part of the day digging 
trenches for plumbing at a cen- 
ter he ran for Negro youths in 
nearby Oakwood Village. 


Elizabeth Seton, Father Danko ample: 
was also known to share their utility 


disdain for material possessions. using candles. 
A priest friend said, “You could 


drawer.” Southeast Human 
His work for. the underprivi- Council, am orga 
Yeged took many forms. Some mote in 
cig set & 


Father Joseph M. Danko 


Known for his devotion to St. were known, others have come 
Francis of Assisi and Blessed to light-since his death. One ex- 
he started paying the 
bills of a family with nine 
devotion to the poor—and their children after he found them 


: i Father Danko was a founder 
put everything he owned in one and program director of the 
Relations 


Father Danko was a member 
of the Bedford area Ministerial 
Association. He organized a vol- 
leyball league comprised of the 
clergy and lay adults of eight 
Catholic and Protestant parishes. 


Chaplain of Bishop Hagan ‘ 
Council, Knights of Columbus, || 
he was recently elected chaplain |! 
of the Bedford Lions Club. He |) 
was also active in the Cursillo 
movement, 


The: son of the late Mr. and) 
Mrs. Joseph Danko, he received }} 
his education at St. Ignatius || 
School; St. Ignatius High; John 
Carroll University; Maryknoll 
(N.Y.) Junior Seminary, and St. 
Mary Seminary. 


He was ordained in 1956 and 
was assistant at Immaculate Con- || 
ception Parish until June 1961. 

Father Danko leaves brothers, 
George, and a twin, James; a. sis- 
ter, Mrs. Mary Alice Ambler; 
and a grandmother, Mrs. Susan 
Kusner, at Alvernia Rest Home. 


Requiem Mass officers were 
Father Paul Lehner, pastor of 
St. Ambrose Parish, deacon, and } 
Father John Ciolek, pastor of St. 
Basil the Great, subdeacon. Fa-| 
ther James Hernan, pastor of 
St, Paul, Buclid, preached, 


ce 


at 


a Opes Beninanto’s machine stitching 
| gets approval from Marie Calgano. 


ae IN BASEMENT OF CATHOLIC CENTER 


} 
| 


| 
Four “unemployable” deaf 
‘women have begun to prove 
‘they can operate a business 
/making church vestments. 


| ‘'They’ve started to work in the 
\basement of the Catholic Deaf 
| Center under the guidance of 
| Father Edmund F. Wilson, dio- 
| cese director for the deaf, and of 
|a professional critic who spends 
| one day a week in the workshop. 
| A couple of Sundays back their 
| spirits got a lift to the sky when 
| Father Wilson offered Mass in 
| vestments they had made. 
Father Wilson got the idea to 
|help the women and had the 
available space in his center at 
| 2486 W. 14 St. 
| Because he doesn’t sew, he 
|needed an expert to get the proj- 


Jim Opatrny skates through a floor- 
sanding job. 


OPENING SUNDA 


| life Sunday night 


the International Cat 


Opening night festivities will incl 
new cente 


J * 
Veith 


when its top-floor gymnasium is openey = a 
) Wi tor of St. Augustine Parish, is diocesan director for 
Hie ieee ue Deaf Association, did all the fixing-up on the gym. 
d boards and refinished the floor for { 
camera.) The center also has three bowling alleys 


| Jim Opatrny, a carpenter who replaced ba 
t 7 in the church hall and. sports demonstrations in the | 


and roller skating. (Skates were donned for. 


ect started. Marie Calgano step- 
ped forward. She’s manager of 
the alteration department at 
Sterling Linder and a seasoned 
worker with the deaf. 


She took a week’s vacation to 
set up the workshop and organize 
the crew: Angela Beninanto, 
Carol Urban, Stella Carabotta 
and Mrs. Anna Vitantonio. 

Despite the multiple handicaps 
which bar them from outside 
employment, they’re trained in 
sewing. Together they whipped 
up a few sample vestments. Said 
Miss Calgano: 


“The quality of their work is 
excellent. It compares to that of 
any professional,” 


Miss Calgano spends every 
Wednesday, her day off, at the 


artist. 


supper a 


Mrs. Anna Vitantonio fin- 
ishes new chasuble. 


Sarah Messina is a brush 


Y FOR DEAF = jas: ot w: 


recreation center ( 
the deaf. Their organizatio 
Especially valuable 
basketball, volleyball, badminton 


| Deaf starting a vestment business 


workshop, handling executive de- 
tails, setting up work schedules 
and so forth. 


The women, aged 37 to 50, are 
delighted with this opportunity 
—the first of their lifetimes—to 
engage in useful remunerative 
work. “Speaking” for all of them, 
in sign-language and with elo- 
quent gestures, Mrs. Vitantonio 
declared: 


“We work first for God, second 
for Father Wilson, and third for , 
Marie.” | 

| 


They aren’t looking for sym- | 
pathy or charity, Father Wilson j 
explained. They need a chance to} 
work at something they are able} 
to do, and to keep busy. And 
maybe be able to take home “a | 
little something in the way of! 


Pat Carroll turns a 


Old St. Augustine School 
14 St., 


s and parents of deaf children are invited. 


ui 


Carol Urban cuts material for maniples; 
Stella Carabotta shows finshed product. 


} 
} 
t 


\ 
pay.” 

So, they’re open for business, 
Both the Catholic Deaf Center 
(861-5530) and the diocesan Cen, 
tral Purchasing Office (721-2226) 
are taking orders for vestments 
and altar cloths. Samples are on, 
display at Patrick Church Sup; 
plies, Inc., 8 St. Clair W. } 


Besides customers, this fledg- 
ling venture into private enter- 
prise could use some donated| 
sewing equipment. 


it 


final bolt on the | 


basketball hoop. 


, on Howard Ave. 
will resound with new 
for the deaf. Father John F. | 
n, the local chapter of | 


was good skate | 


in the basement. | 


orms 
Act 


Rae ae The usually hea atl Dee 
| y @ ‘ land erailice heat pees of Shae ae | a 
Bice ai iT : \ ¢ /Sratitude today towards School Supt. Paul W.. eo 
ihe : . . Briggs and the School Board. 2, ae 

oa R+E ls Gh 7k Pe 


Big Humanitarian 


| By MARJORIE SCHUSTER Cleveland State 


. In th ilies are chi ol 
University , service and health occupa- | ing nate oe. as children whose school- 
trustees place a top priority ‘tions. i| _ because they ie see Ss oslo ee 
Bors combination fac ulty on creating a school of edu- =; pRARIES: Starting Feb. | ing or deaf, barely siphtcd oe ae of fee 
group to teach in Cleveland cation here, with the Cleve- 2 the Addison Junior High. ever, the Board has voted t Ow ON 
public schools and at NeW jand schools as a laboratory “iirary will stay open till, _ School for these youngsters Ruel ee 
| Gleveland State University ¢o, this training center. 6:30 p. m. dane, and East | i 


| Was proposed today by Under a system of joint High pupils will be trained | 


I . . (. 
“ t will take time, talent and money to pro- 


School Supt. Paul W. Briggs. 


| “Efe also revealed a plan for 
| attracting 50 returning mem- 
| hers of the Peace Corps to 
teach in Cleveland’s inner- 
city schools next fall. 
| “1These are highlights of a 
report submitted to the 
Sehool Board as Briggs 
) neared the end of his first 
| six months in office. 


1 ¥ 
| }His message touched on 
| ideas such as constructing 
|sehools in air space over 
freeways, testing a hot lunch 
| program for elementary chil- 
| Sen, training high school 
| pupils to supervise after- 
'gchool study in_a junior high 


azar y and starting hig 
ex classes for physically 


| Handicapped teenagers. —~ 
q 


| ]BRIGGS SAID the school 
system currently is short 125 
feachers, and he cited new 
relationships planned with 
area colleges and universl- 
| fies as one way to meet the 
double problem of recruiting 
| teachers and getting more 
| teachers trained to serve in 


| urban schools. 
| 
| «He advised the 


School 
Board to ask at once that 


Jo ASSURE RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


faculty appointments, he 
said, “Certain key individu- 
als may serve part time in 
Cleveland schools and part 
time with CSU.” Such a pro- 
gram, Briggs told The Press 
today, “would guarantee real 
communication and form a 
very concrete base for train- 
ing new teachers, developing 
in-service training programs 
and’ for joint curriculum de- 
velopment.” 


to serve as study aides. 
Only four elementary libra- 
ries have been opened so far, | 
put Briggs said he hopes to” 
have 130 operating within | 
three years, with the staff | 
recruited through a new) 
program at Community Col- | 
lege. 


BUILDINGS: New designs | 
for more flexible buildings | 
are planned, with many in-\ 
novations to ¢ 


direction of the able Keith 
| now they have not onl 
cal cross to bear, they 
| education because of it, 


Supt. Briggs elo 
cannot let these 
|We have the facil 
\Praise to the s 
‘Mmanitarian act. 


chool. officials. for their hu- | 


de special classes for these pupils under the © 


Gainey. Yet until 


y had their own physi- | 
were denied high school | 


quently summed it up, “we | 
children sit at home when | 
ities to enrich their lives.’ | 


BRIGGS’ REPORT dwelt gestion of tea 
at length on previously an- Bese Se 
nounced plans for construc- Doe 
tion of supplementary edu- sh” experts 


i ters. ! 
gation Cen elementary cé 


Here are other highlights: mentary sche 
R kitchens \ and 
TEACHERS: A foundation The federal 


grant is available for retrain- with freeimill 
ing returning members of pils, will start 
the Peace Corps at a tae in 45 more e€ 
university. A new promotion 
policy will be proposed to HUMAN \R 
encourage more teachers to racial work: 
become administrators, but pictures of C 
it also will permit hiring are being pi 
of outside specialists for biracial reat 


i phy already i 
high-level posts said he has 


VOCATIONAL EDUCA- an early bil 
TION: In September, 36 new presentation 
courses will be offered, in- new educati 
cluding data processing, food station. 


Last June, before assuming office, Schools 
Supt. Paul Briggs said he wanted to “knock 
down the invisible wall built around the 
school system.” 


Jt is now six months later, and the initiation 
period is over. 


One invisible wall which seems to have 
tumbled down had separated School Board 
from the administration. The board has ap- 
proved every recommendation that Briggs 
has made. 


One of Briggs’ most solid achievements was 
his effort for a fair share of federal funds 
under the Vocational Education Act. Had 
not Briggs blown the whistle last fall, it is 
possible that urban centers would have been 
short-changed by state officials. Briggs’ cam- 


“The First Report Card 


paign succeeded. Distribution of the voca- || 
tional money will be fair to urban areas. || 


A high school program for deaf children F 
is established, and another for other handi- | 
capped youths will be started. es 


Briggs has improved library service, Four ; 
elementary libraries have been opened. Briggs | 
hopes to open 130 more. 


Briggs also deserves credit for a national | 
development. His idea for establishment of | 
an experimental school for supplementary | 
learning has been incorporated in the Great 
Society educational program, 


In race relations, Briggs has endeavored to 
follow recommendations made by the human | 
relations committee organized last year. 


The progress is impressive. 


Survey seeks to locate 


all handicapped children 


| Christ Child Society, in co- 
operation with the diocesan 
\Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine office, is conduct- 

. jing a second survey to locate 
Catholic children in the dio- 
lcese who are mentally or 
)physically handicapped. 

The first survey here was con- 
‘ducted four years ago and lo- 
| cated more than 300 children. 
| On the basis of the replies, 
programs of religious instruc- 
{tion will be established to meet 
| needs. 
| As a result of the last survey 
| more children were able to be 
served at seven parish classes for 
| retarded, three inter-parish spe- 
| cial schools, four diocesan cen- 
|ters and a private non-denomi- 
| national school where a priest is 
permitted to give instructions. 


_ Information sought includes 


the name and address of the 
child and his parents or guardi- 
an, whether the child is able to 
leave home to attend religious 
instruction, how much instruc- 
tion he has had and what sacra- 
ments he has received. 

The Christ Child Society and 
CCD office assure parents that 
all information received will be 
confidential and used only to 
help establish religious training 
programs, 


_ A SPECIAL CLASS for those 
interested in teaching handicap- 
ped youngsters will be conduct- 
ed for eight weeks at St. John 
College beginning Oct. 5. Msgr. 
William Novicky, assistant su- 
perintendent of diocese schools, 
will teach the class. 

Father Peter Woll, diocesan 
director of CCD, will have a 
meeting for all who teach reli- 
gion to mentally retarded chil- | 
dren and anyone else interested 


| Holy_Rosary. St. Emeric, Our!) 


in the program at 8 p.m. Tues-| 
day, Aug. 25, in St. John College 
auditorium, 


At that meeting registration| 
can be made for two methods | 
classes for teachers of mentally-| 
retarded children. The classes| 
will be from 3 to 4:30 p.m. begin- | 
ning Sept. 12 at St. Emeric) 
School on the West Side and| 


from 1 to 3 p.m. beginning Sept. | 
26 at Our Lady of Peace School || 


on the East Side. Sister Fidelia, | 
Sisters of St. Joseph of the Third | 
Order of St. Francis, will teach | 
at St. Emeric, and Ursuline Sis- 
ter Celestia at Our Lady of 
Peace. | 


ALSO WORKING with handi- 
capped children in the diocese 
are Father John Wilson, who is} 
in charge of instructing the deaf, | 
and Father Patrick F. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, who works with the blind. 

The seven parishes offering 
religious instruction for men- 
tally retarded are St. Ann, St. 
Clare, St.-Louis, Christ the King, 
St. Clement, Holy Name and 


) 


Readers among Catholic deaf] 
will be interested to learn that| 
Sunday, January 24, saw the| 
lerand opening of St. Augus-! 
tine’s Deaf Sports center in| 
\Cleveland. From “The Orbit,”} 
monthly news publication, one} 
learns that the happy event; 
included a pot-luck dinner at 
the splendid new recreation cen- 
ter. The facility offers sports| 
isuch as_ volleyball, skating) 
‘bowling, and so on. The well: 
filled weekly schedule also sees}. 
excellent movies shown and 
socials given. Thanks much tol 
Rey. Fr. John Wilson for sending 
ithe news along from Cleveland| 


land to St. 
Jerome Stluka, 
copy boxes. 
itwice-atdweek 
those wishing to 
guage of signs. 


schools. The four diocesan cen- 
ters established by the Christ 
Child Society are at St. Mel, 
Holy Cross, Holy Family and 
Our Lady of Peace Parishes. A 
priest is permitted to give in- 
structions to children at Mary 


Lady of Angels and Julie Billiart | 


are the three inter-parish special 


Roope 


Char 


les Seminarian)’ 
Columbus, for! 


seeing that it reached Chronicle! 
We should 
mention that the Center offers, 
instruction 


alsol 


for} 
learn the lan-| 


Swi 65 


Mavee School, Euclid, 

Parents of handicapped chil- 
dren are urged to fill out the} 
coupon accompanying this story 
and return it to the CCD Office, 
St. Thomas . inas 01, -9 


Superior 
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a Opes Beninanto’s machine stitching 
| gets approval from Marie Calgano. 


ae IN BASEMENT OF CATHOLIC CENTER 
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| 
Four “unemployable” deaf 
‘women have begun to prove 
‘they can operate a business 
/making church vestments. 


| ‘'They’ve started to work in the 
\basement of the Catholic Deaf 
| Center under the guidance of 
| Father Edmund F. Wilson, dio- 
| cese director for the deaf, and of 
|a professional critic who spends 
| one day a week in the workshop. 
| A couple of Sundays back their 
| spirits got a lift to the sky when 
| Father Wilson offered Mass in 
| vestments they had made. 
Father Wilson got the idea to 
|help the women and had the 
available space in his center at 
| 2486 W. 14 St. 
| Because he doesn’t sew, he 
|needed an expert to get the proj- 


Jim Opatrny skates through a floor- 
sanding job. 


OPENING SUNDA 


| life Sunday night 


the International Cat 


Opening night festivities will incl 
new cente 


J * 
Veith 


when its top-floor gymnasium is openey = a 
) Wi tor of St. Augustine Parish, is diocesan director for 
Hie ieee ue Deaf Association, did all the fixing-up on the gym. 
d boards and refinished the floor for { 
camera.) The center also has three bowling alleys 


| Jim Opatrny, a carpenter who replaced ba 
t 7 in the church hall and. sports demonstrations in the | 


and roller skating. (Skates were donned for. 


ect started. Marie Calgano step- 
ped forward. She’s manager of 
the alteration department at 
Sterling Linder and a seasoned 
worker with the deaf. 


She took a week’s vacation to 
set up the workshop and organize 
the crew: Angela Beninanto, 
Carol Urban, Stella Carabotta 
and Mrs. Anna Vitantonio. 

Despite the multiple handicaps 
which bar them from outside 
employment, they’re trained in 
sewing. Together they whipped 
up a few sample vestments. Said 
Miss Calgano: 


“The quality of their work is 
excellent. It compares to that of 
any professional,” 


Miss Calgano spends every 
Wednesday, her day off, at the 


artist. 


supper a 


Mrs. Anna Vitantonio fin- 
ishes new chasuble. 


Sarah Messina is a brush 


Y FOR DEAF = jas: ot w: 


recreation center ( 
the deaf. Their organizatio 
Especially valuable 
basketball, volleyball, badminton 


| Deaf starting a vestment business 


workshop, handling executive de- 
tails, setting up work schedules 
and so forth. 


The women, aged 37 to 50, are 
delighted with this opportunity 
—the first of their lifetimes—to 
engage in useful remunerative 
work. “Speaking” for all of them, 
in sign-language and with elo- 
quent gestures, Mrs. Vitantonio 
declared: 


“We work first for God, second 
for Father Wilson, and third for , 
Marie.” | 

| 


They aren’t looking for sym- | 
pathy or charity, Father Wilson j 
explained. They need a chance to} 
work at something they are able} 
to do, and to keep busy. And 
maybe be able to take home “a | 
little something in the way of! 


Pat Carroll turns a 


Old St. Augustine School 
14 St., 


s and parents of deaf children are invited. 


ui 


Carol Urban cuts material for maniples; 
Stella Carabotta shows finshed product. 


} 
} 
t 


\ 
pay.” 

So, they’re open for business, 
Both the Catholic Deaf Center 
(861-5530) and the diocesan Cen, 
tral Purchasing Office (721-2226) 
are taking orders for vestments 
and altar cloths. Samples are on, 
display at Patrick Church Sup; 
plies, Inc., 8 St. Clair W. } 


Besides customers, this fledg- 
ling venture into private enter- 
prise could use some donated| 
sewing equipment. 


it 


final bolt on the | 


basketball hoop. 


, on Howard Ave. 
will resound with new 
for the deaf. Father John F. | 
n, the local chapter of | 


was good skate | 


in the basement. | 


By MARJORIE SCHUSTER 


| Was proposed today by 
School Supt. Paul W. Briggs. 


Inde 
facul 


q 

| “He also revealed a plan for said, “Certain key individu- 
aittacting 50 returning mem- als may serve part time in 
| hers of the Peace Corps to Cleveland schools and part 
| teach in Cleveland’s inner- time with CSU.” Such a pro- 
; 


city schools next fall. 
. today, ‘ 


| z-These are highlights of a communication and form a 
report submitted to the very concrete base for train- 
School Board as Briggs ing new teachers, developing 

| meared the end of his first 5, corvice training programs 

and for joint curriculum de- 


| si 
| 
| 


x months in office. 


“His message touched on velopm 
fdeas such as constructing 


|pupils to supervise after- 
'gehool study ina junior high 
{Pbrary ang starting hig 
i/sehool classes for physically 
‘ Handicapped teenagers, ~ 
i a Eel 
BRIGGS SAID the school 
| system currently is short 125 
| fedchers, and he cited new 
| gelationships planned with 
| area colleges and universi- 
| fies'as one way to meet the 
double problem of recruiting 
| feachers and getting more 
| teachers trained to serve in 
urban schools. 


Here 


policy 
encour 


high-le 


TION: 


1 
j 
j 
1 
| 
} 


} 
| 
| 


| Christ Child Society, in co- 
operation with the diocesan 


Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine office, is conduct- 
- jing a second survey to locate 
|Catholic children in the dio- 
fee who are mentally or 
physically handicapped. 
The first survey here was con- 
j ducted four years ago and lo- 


| cated more than 300 children. 
| On the basis of the replies, 
| Programs of religious instruc- 
j tion will be established to meet 


| needs. 

| As a result of the last survey 
| more children were able to be 
| served at seven parish classes for 
| retarded, three inter-parish spe- 
| cial schools, four diocesan cen- 
|ters and a private non-denomi- 
| national school where a priest is 


| permitted to give instructions. 


Information sought includes 


i 


gram, Briggs told The Press 


BRIGGS’ 
schools in air space Over 2+ jength on previously an- 
freeways, testing a hot lunch jounced plans for construc: 
ae te Fonvelementary on tion of supplementary edu- 
dién, training high school cation centers. 


TEACHERS: A foundation 
grant is available for retrain- 
ing returning members of 
the Peace Corps at a local 
university. A new promotion 


become administrators, but 
it also will permit hiring 
of outside specialists for 


VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 


“He advised the School courses will be offered, in- 
Board to ask at once that cluding data processing, food 


_TO ASSURE RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
Survey seeks to locate 


| all handicapped children — 


Cleveland State University \ service and health occupa- 
trustees place a top priority tions. 
| 2A combination faculty on creating a school of edu- 
group to teach in Cleveland Gation here, with the Cleve- 
public schools and at New janq schools as a laboratory « 
Gleveland State University 5, this training center. 


r a system of joint 
ty appointments, he 
ae Only four 


‘would guarantee real recruited 


lege. 


for more 


ent.” 


REPORT dwelt 


are other highlights: 


will be proposed to 
age more teachers to 


vel posts. 


an early 
In September, 36 new 


station, 


the name and address of the 
child and his parents or guardi- 
an, whether the child is able to 
leave home to attend religious 
instruction, how much _ instruc- 
tion he has had and what sacra- 
ments he has received. 

The Christ Child Society and 
CCD office assure parents that 
all information received will be 
confidential and used only to 
help establish religious training 
programs, 


_ A SPECIAL CLASS for those 
interested in teaching handicap- 
ped youngsters will be conduct- 
ed for eight weeks at St. John 
College beginning Oct. 5. Msgr. 
William Novicky, assistant su- 
perintendent of diocese schools, 
will teach the class. 

Father Peter Woll, diocesan 
director of CCD, will have a 
meeting for all who teach reli- 
gion to mentally retarded chil- | 
dren and anyone else interested 


LIBRARIES: Starting Feb. 
2, the Addison Junior High. 
library will stay open till: 
6:30 p. m. daily, and East | 
High pupils will be trained. | 
to serve as study aides. | 


ries have been opened so far, | 
but Briggs said he hopes to | 
have 130 operating within 
three years, with the staff | 


program at Community Col- 


BUILDINGS: New designs | 


are planned, with many in- | 
novations to come at the sug- f 
gestion of teachers. 


LUNCHES: A hot lunch) 
program is being studied as | 
an experiment in selected 
elementary centers. New ele- 
mentary; schools will have} 
kitchens \and eating areas. | 
The federal milk program, | 
with free:milk for needy pu- | 
pils, will start in a few weeks | 
in 45 more elementaries. 


HUMAN(RELATIONS: Bi- | 
racial workbooks, featuring | 
pictures of Cleveland pupils, 
are being prepared, and a} 
biracial reading bibliogra- | 
phy already is in use. Briggs | 
said he has been promised | 


presentation on Cleveland’s | 
new educational television | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
i) 
\ 
| 
| 


elementary libra- 


through a new! 


t 


| 


flexible buildings | 


1 


biracial program | 


) 


in the program at 8 p.m. Tues- | 
day, Aug. 25, in St. John College | 
auditorium, | 


----feg. $ 78 


_ The usually heavy hear 
land families should 
'Sratitude today towar. 


orms : 
Act 


ts of many Cleve. | 


feel full of hope and | 
ds School Supt. Paul Ww. | 


Briggs and the School Board. 


i In these families ar 
Ing had to stop at 
| beca 


| 
It will take time, 
vide special classes f 
direction of the able Keith 


now they have not only had 
_ Cal cross to bear, th 
_ education because 


talent a 


of it. 


: 

, Supt. Briggs elo 
Cannot let these 
| We have the facilities to en 
tTalse to the sc 
manitarian act. 


nd money to pro- ; 


or these pupils under the | 


Gainey. Yet until | 
their own physi- 


€y were denied high school | 


quently summed it up, “we | 
children sit at home when | 


rich their lives:’ 


hool. officials for their hu- 


succeeded. Distribution of the voca. |) 


money 
itigh sch 


ablished, 


d youth 
Zgs has 


will be fair to urban areas, ‘ 


ool program for deaf children | 
and another for other handi- || 
s will be started. “a 


improved library service, Four || 


tary libraries have been opened. Briggs ‘ 
to open 130 more. 


Zgs also 
pment. 


deserves credit for a national : 
His idea for establishment of | 


xperimental school for supplementary | 
ing has been incorporated in the Great 


reg. $180 


‘y educational program, 


race relations, Briggs has endeavored to : 


vy recommendations made by the human | 


ons com 
e progre 


Deg. 20 


mittee organized last year. 
ss is impressive. 


Readers among Catholic deaf| 


‘will be interested to learn that! 


\Sunday, 
igrand opening 
tines Deaf Spx 
Cleveland. 
monthly 
learns that 
included a 
|the splendid new 
enamine 
isuch as 


January 


the 


From 
news publication, 


pot-luck 


facility offers 
volleyball, 


, 24, saw the! 
of St. Augus-| 
rts center in| 
“The Orbit,” 


one} 
happy event! 
dinner at 
recreation cen- 
sports| 
skating, 


At that meeting registration | 
can be made for two methods | 
classes for teachers of mentally-| 
retarded children. The classes| 
will be from 3 to 4:30 p.m. begin.- | 
ning Sept. 12 at St. Emeric) 
School on the West Side and | 
from 1 to 3 p.m. beginning Sept. | 
26 at Our Lady of Peace School || 
on the East Side. Sister Fidelia, | 
Sisters of St. Joseph of the Third | 
Order of St. Francis, will teach | 
at St. Emeric, and Ursuline Sis-| 
ter Celestia at Our Lady of} 
Peace. | 


ALSO WORKING with handi| 
capped children in the diocese | 
are Father John Wilson, who is 
in charge of instructing the deaf, | 
and Father Patrick F. O’Shaugh- 


bowling, and so on. The well\” 
filled weekly schedule also sees) 
excellent movies shown  and| 
socials given. Thanks much_ to} 
Rey. Fr. John Wilson for sending 


ithe news along from Cleveland! 


and to St. Charles Seminarian| 
Jerome Stluka, Columbus, for! 
seeing that it reached Chronicle} 
copy boxes. We_ should also}: 
mention that the Center offers| 
itwice-atweek instruction for) 
those wishing to learn the lan- 
guage of signs. —Smg %g | 


nessy, who works with the blind. 

The seven parishes offering 
religious instruction for men- 
tally retarded are St. Ann, Sj. 


| Clare, St.Louis, Christ the King, 


St. Clement, Holy Name and 


| Holy_ Rosary. St. Emeric, Our! 


Lady of Angels and Julie Billiart | 
are the three inter-parish special 


Sapir 


schools. The four diocesan cen- 
ters established by the Christ 
Child Society are at St. Mel, 
Holy Cross, Holy Family and 
Our Lady of Peace Parishes. A 
priest is permitted to give in- 
structions to children at Mary 


Mavee School, Euclid, 

Parents of handicapped chil- 
dren are urged to fill out the 
coupon accompanying this story 
and return it to the CCD Office, 
St. Thomas / 


Superior 


i 


y O Whetns me, my faith wavers, but I 


“I, too, must often fight hard to 
a PEP a steadfast faith. When I fail 


Churches 


In the basement of A.M.E. Zion Church, E. 55th and Quincy Avenue 
S. E., Rev. Martin A. Hewitt, Cleveland’s only regular Protestant 
minister to the deaf, makes a point to his eighth grade class. 
Speaking slowly, the pastor also makes signs to communicate his 
message to the children. 


WORDS OF INSPIRATION 


there would be no li ight in the 
world”. — Helen Keller (deaf jae 
blind) | 


to hear the divine voice, grief over- 


must not let it go, for without faith 


THE PLAIN DEALER, THURSDAY, JANU 


Aid Deaf Pupils 


. He hath done all things well: he maketh both 
the deaf to hear and the dumb to speak. 
St. Mark 7:37 


THE DEAF, who often were central 
figures in the Gospel miracles, are still a 
special concern of the churches. 


CATHOLIC AND LUTHERAN. 
groups are carrying on programs to bring | 
the meaning of Christian scripture closer | 
to children at A. G. Bell School for the | 
Deaf, 2390 E. 55th Street. 


ONE-HOUR CLASSES of religious | 
instruction for the deaf are given at two 
nearby churches every Thursday after- 
noon. 


EACH STUDENT WHO attends the | 
Catholic or Protestant classes must have | 
the consent of his parents or guardians. 
In the hour that the students are absent | 
from the Bell school, extra work and | 
counseling are given those who choose to | 
remain at the school. 


‘Loses Fingers In Machine, 
| Brings Suit for $150,000) 
. In Minneapolis, deaf Joseph| 
‘Kolar, 60, has brought suit for} 
$150,000, claiming he can no} 
longer use sign language as the} 
result of having lost. four fingers| 
jin an industrial accident. 
The suit was filed against tw o| 
}companies cannected with manu- 
'facture of a machine that broke) 
while Kollar was using it. —MAD 
Record. 


TWO D DEAF CIRIS WORK her two employes. She pomea 


out that the t girls w bl 
AT WARREN BANK to master co eth Tee can 
sist of key punching, filing, sort-| 


2 ee i ing, and putting up statement 
In Warrren, Ohio, Union Sav-] ° a ™ 
y ”Wonderful Workers‘ 


jings & Trust Co. employees, who}, 

jjare almost totally deaf have prov- We are happy to have the two 
len to the satisfaction of bank of-|Sitls with us, and they are won- 
| ficials that they can do their work derful workers,” Mrs. Quartier! 


}as well and if not better than an| Sad. “Those girls have courage.”| 
employee with normal hearing, | Miss Cvercko has attended Gal- ah 


Miss Elaine Cvercko, 22, daugh- laudet College, Wahington, D.C., 
Mr. and Mrs. Andy Cverc-|the only college i in the nation for 
. Vienna, has been em-| ‘ea! students. Miss Nance is a| 


a Rt Atktohe cake since June,{Staduate of Western Pennsyl-| 
1963. vania School for the Deaf. | 


Miss Nancy Lee Nance, 20, Mrs. Quartier did a successful 


idaughter of Mrs. Ruth Nance, teaching job even though she has 
1693 “Mal honing NW, began work-| "ever taken a formal course in! 
‘ing at the bank cea October, 1963, |training handicapped persons. 
PBiath: are employed in the book- John. Harding, vice president of! 
I keeping department. the bank, said “that he was seek-| 
| The two young women are deaf |i" personnel that could do the} 
| but they learned to operate com- job, and that the girls have ful-| 
| pilcated IBM machines and sort| filled his expectations. | 
checks at the same time. John Alexander a counselor of | 
Mrs. Katherine Quartier, su-|the Bureau of Vocational Re-| 
pervisor of the department, in-|habilitation, highly praised Union 
| troduced the women to the book- Savings for hiring the two girls. 
ikeeping operations and “worked|~> Donald Filmer, “supervisor of 
Sundays to help train the women |administrative services of the} 
A = on the ay ae is pe ae jobs. Miss Cvercko also} Bureau of Vocational Rehabili- » 
: made more vivid to these |helped Miss Nance in her training.|tation, emphasized that th - 
Plain Dealer Photos students from A. G. Bell| Miss Cvercko, who is left|reau is altering oo nae 
School for the Deaf by use || handed had to learn to operate|sonnel which can do work, and is) 
of an overhead projector. ||the IBM machine with her right|not asking that an employer hire 
Mrs. Janet Hewitt leadsthe |hand, but through constant|/a certain percentage of handicap} 
class in reading ‘slowly practice she mastered the ped persons. 
and distinctly the words | ‘technique. SN 
printed under each pic-| Mrs. Quartier experienced few/ 
ture on the screen. problems in communicating with 


i 
; 


| 
| 
/ 


(Marvin M. Greene) 


Trying hard to answer seminary student Ed- 
ward J. Kordas’ question is Mary Lou Gru- 
bisa of 25021 Price Road, Bedford. Mary and , 
23 other children meet with an equal num- Telephones for Deaf on Way f } 

| j i Po 


ber of seminarians each Thursday at St. Ed- 
ward's Catholic Church, E. 69th Street and Telephones for the deaf, long a dream in our| 


Woodland Avenue 5. E. 

| }soundless world, are close to realization. Three | 

different instruments are now installed in homes | 

of the deaf in the New York City area where | 

/they are undergoing tests to find which will | 

meet with the greater acceptance. ! 

One telephone employs a device on the re- | 

ceiver. The sender, using his dial, can transmit | 

a series of clicks which are readily distinguish- | 


i ee ee ee 


| 


| 


ed on the receiving end and translated into words | 
| and messages. 
Another instrument employs the same prin- 
ciple as the teletype-writer used by newspaper} 
and wire services. The sender types out his mes- 
sage on a special typewriter and the receiving! 
machine at the other end of the wire retypes it. 
| as is comes over the wire. 
Third machine is~similiar to the above except | 
that writing is used. As the message is written} 
it is sent over the wires and transcribed by a 
|stylus on a roll of paper on the receiver. 
| Without question one or both forms of tele-| 
pons will in time be in common use. It goes, 
‘vithout saying that such instruments can be used | 
ie - if the parties at both ends of the line have | 
‘the same units. So if you are thinking of sending 
Flash cards help chart the way to a clearer understanding of the pieteay eae. to Unde moet peor 
Catholic religion for Michael Donahue, 13, of 3185 W. 12Ist Street. you will first have to make sure that he has a | 
Guiding the deaf child is Joseph Konen, a first-year theology stu- 
dent at St. Mary's Seminary from Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


| 
| 
t 
| 
I! 
| 
| 


machine like yours. 


CLEFT PALATE 


The child born with cleft palate | 
should be studied for possible hear- ie 
ing loss, Tihe palate muscles are |. 
directly related to the function of | 
the Eustachian tube, which in turn | Py 
_ventilates the middle ear chamber. | 


The Akron Comni 

|] Deaf became the first 

to own its own especially built 
club when its new building was 
given over to a prolonged cele- 
bration Friday and Saturday, 
| May i+ and 15° The two day pro- 
jgram marked ‘the. official open- 
jing of the club. 

| Highlights of the program on 
\Friday night were the talk of 
Robey Burns, long a luminary in 
the sports world of the deaf and 
ithe Cherrington movies of the 
|cooperative efforts of the Akron 
"Club Members to rehabilitate 
|i their first try at ownership—the 
i old club building at 144 Exchange 
Street. Climax of the movie and 
sad indeed were the scenes of the 
demise of the old club. In min- 
utes, the wreckers reduced to 
qtubble the countless hours of la- 
bor donated by members to re- 
‘habilitate the building for club 
purposes when it was first pur- 
chased. 

The program on Saturday 

night was highlighted by talks 
‘given by the Akron Sixth Ward 
Councilman, Mr. James Winters 
fand Mr. James T. Flood of’ Co- 
Humbus. Mr. Winters had to doa 


sta! 


CITE 


pet staaial 


ISS 


25 


i 


es 


got acquainted with the Lecomp- 
jlishments of the large number of 
\deaf constituents in his ward but, 
when he started to look around, 
The said, it wasn’t at all difficult 
-ito learn a lot about them he nev- 
‘ier knew about the deaf until he 

read the newSpaper files in the 

library, 

Mr. Flood’s address 
\theme from a remark 
‘|Henry Ford which, he 
R med up the work of 
}Community of the 

concisely and truly t 
himself. He 
concrete examples how 

gathering together, meeting to- 
Ve gether and working together had 
Valw ays characterized the Akron 
\deaf community resulting in a 
‘long list of accomplishments (in- 
iis cluding the ae club) beneficial 
a not only to the Akron Community 
lof the Deaf but to all the deaf of 

the state as well. 

S. Robey Burns of Washington, 
1D. C. followed the scheduled 
speakers with an impromtu talk 
reminding those present that Ak- 
ron was also the sports capital of 
that the world of the deaf stating 
that Akron sponsored the first 
National Basketball Tournament 
and that this later gew into the 
Ameican AKRON’S NEW CLUB 
the Dea} 
Ca. CG 


took its 
made by 
said, sum- 
the Akron 
Deaf more 
ven he could 
pointed out 


Akronites are looking 
to the day when they. 
2 into their new club ho 


tunder construction on Market St. | 


was €m¢i, Akron, Ohio. 
o,.. Lhe t 


i large. Ii 
room w; 
jlarge TO) 


who needed the fand for 
\cards an 


way construction, 
The date for the gra 
ing of the new club is s 


UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


can 


The aS Club was long hous-| 
wardly | ed in their own building in down- 
‘town Akron but had to surrender} 
the premises to highway officials| 


ing lot round out the main 
ures of the new club. 

A souvenir program of almost 

a half a hundred pages was the | 


Club President dward P. Wil- | 


son, assisted by Emil and Earl 
Hartman and Rall Rountree. 
3uilding Committee for the 
new club was composed of Jam- | 
es Ferres, Jack Z. Falcon and | 
Russell Shannon. The cost of the 
club s given at $74,000.00 
Committee for the Grand Op- 


ening of the new club consisted | 


of: Edward P. Wilson as chair- 
man, George Vakaro as Co-chair- 
man, Harold Newman as Master 
of Ceremonies, George Burket as 
Secretary, Lonnie Irvin as Trea- 
surer, James Walkup as Busi- 
ness Manager, Emil Hartman for 
entertainment, Geneva Vakaro 
for publicity, Lillian Andrewjes- 
ki as Historan, Dorothy Wilson 
and Melvin Cundy, buffet dinner; 
Alvin Hawk and Byran West- 
lake, awards; John Bradley, mov- 
ies; George Crichton, greeter; 
Louis Ferraro, tickets; John 
Johnson, photographer 
Rountree, program printer. 
‘Officers of the club are: 
ward P. Wilson, President; 
ee Vice President; George 
E.. Burket, Secretary - Lonnie Tre | 
vin, Treasurer; and Board Mem- 
bers: Emil Hartman, Louis Fer- 
taro, Dorothy Wilson, “Alvin | 


Haw k, Melvin Cundy and George | 
Crichton. 


AKRON NOTES 


Mr. 


Ed- 
Geo. 


Edward Wilson, Presi- 


dent of the Clk is currently | 


serving his sixth term as “the 
President of the organization, 
Harold Newman, Master of Cere- 
monies served eight terms as 
vice-president. James Ferres 
eight terms as secretary follow- 
ed George Burket, the present 
secretary with five terms. Lon- 
nie T. Irvin has beyond question 
ane the longest of all with 
fourteen terms as treasurer in 
addition to one term as secretary. 
President Wilson also served 
three terms as the club treasurer. 


Rall} 


{Finally made it an t en foun 


1) ing program got under way. 


James 
terms as treasurer also. 


The contractors for the Akron 
Club made their contribution in 
‘the form of a beautiful engrav- 
ed plaque. The four months as- 
sociation ‘with the’ deaf during 
the construction of the club ap- 
parently impressed them enough 
to want to be rememberd. Con- 
HOUSE | were Frank W. Mea- 

d Dale E. McQuan. 
forward 


_,most other towns, Akron 
mOVe cut up with ‘expressways 
erg got lost, of course. An 
|} cop gave us directions 
ade matters worse. 
ave though we were 


use 


as 


he told us how to find 
y the easiest (but longest 


FESS-f[ 


mi pntinued on page 2 


nd open- 
omewhat} 


obscure at this time because of 
the impossibility of determining 
just when the new club will be 


completed and ready for 
owever, folks can 


occupan- 
look for-) 


ard to one grand shindig when\ — 


the day rolls. around. 


TT fe club} 


will be the first ever constructed 
for and as a club of the deaf in} 


Ohio and, possibily, in the nation | 
as well. Another first for the deaf | 


jof Ohio. 


Ferres has a record of two 


He | 


& we may have looked to | 


\icame from Miami, Florida. They 


‘not find time to 
with the host of people we met 


Photo above shows part of the commodious lounge of the ne 
Akron Club of the Deaf. Socials, snacks, cards and other forms off 
jleisure time activities are cenetered here. It is tastefully furnished 
and refreshments facilities and a kitchen, not shown complete th he! 
|well- appointed room. 


| 
| 
nett. She said she was married} 


oal. nd had a son in college too. 


Treasurer Lonnie Irvin show-|) 
ed us the safe at the club that]! 
was recently “cracked” with al! 
24 blowtorch, The insurance com-), 
| pany had the safe repaired by ex-| 
;perts and the job they did was} 
hardly noticeable. The safe is| 
now back in use but it will nof! 
longer ever harbor enough money 
to make it a target for cracks- | 
men; at least, any time they} 


that Akron was on daylight sav- 
ing time. We got to the club just 
in time to get Sandee the wire for 
the catered swiss steak dinne1 
that was served ebfore the even- 


The history of the Akron Club 
in the Souvenir Program was 
the work of Lillian Andrewjeski 
and we are indebted to her for 

|imuch of the material for this ar- Be ould waste on opening it would! 
ticle on the Gala Opening of the j! ring small return, 
club. Thanks, Lil, for a job well 
| done. | 


Mr. Kenneth Nichols, Town 
| Crier columnist for the Akron 
Beacon-Journal was at the club} 
for a short visit on Saturday 
evening. No dowbt he will have 
something to say about what he 
‘saw later on in his column. 

The box of candy that Lil An- 


srunswick Correspondent — to | 
; the Chronicle Frederick Ross was| 
lin attendance at the Grand open- 
jing and we are sure we shall have} © 
}a column of news about the} 
jaffair we didn't get when we 
were there. It takes a nose for| 
news to be a correspondent and| 
has one just right for the job. | 

Attending the Akron Gala! 
drewjeski was passing around | {rom W. ashitigton, D. C. was Miss/ 
‘came from Finland via Robey | Theresa Cassese of Cleveland and | 
Burns. Although the box was a ha friend f:om lowa. We dil not}. 
full ates ates ACT OSS aiid ae have time enough to do mich | 
Linch deep, only one piece to a talking with Theresa but did} 
person was the edict so that as #eatm she was considering a job) 


‘ts 
many as possible could taste the Offer that might be permanent. 
a Akron Gala Notes 


Finnish sweets. 


3 Eos eae + > 
Another couple that came far - The Grand opening 


for the gala opening of the club 


of the new] 
'Akron Club of the Deaf brought| 
home some interesting visitors. 


For exampte, the Russel Shan-> 
have been enjoying the “Life of jee looking very young, is 
Rily” for a long time in retire-| in from Florida. We also found 
Line | Mrs. Kreigh B. Ayres whom we 
y:vere told ¢ame in from New) 
_ Between politiking with of-] York. A visitor of note was S. 
HESS Cy ei SeO), ANID, Ae(Cy ID). Robey Burns of Washington,, 


ind other orgamizations, we did] D. C! with whom we had a very) 
“chin” much|interesting chat. He was also\ 
calle! upon to round out the) — 
;speakers program for the even- 
fing. Mrs. Lillian Andrewjeski| 
was there back home from Cali-| 


iwas_ the 


John Jacobsens who 


| 


there and knew. Naturally our 
“|iirst concern was old frienxts in- 
cluding former Ohio Schoolers| 


and there were quite a few. Even’ fornia where “Sir” Andy was still 


met a classmate we hadn’t seen  bibernating. } 


\GALLAUDET CENT. SPEAKER 


1 By James T. Flood 
The one hundredth com-! 
‘mencement banquet held at Gal-| 
audet College was highlighted by 
the presence of President John- 
json of the United States. Presi-' 
dent Johnson was the main 
|speaker and emphasized the need) 
for education, morality and com- 
passion in meeting needs of the 
| handicapped. 
| The Washington Star had the} 
\following account of the banguet}| 
| program: 


Johnson Sees Higher Goals 
For America 
last night to show compassion for the}! 
jhelpless and the handicapped. 
-‘ He told a Gallaudet College audience || 
\that higher education must be made a 
juniversal opportunity for all young 
{people if American society is to “move 
| higher.” 
' Mr. Johnson spoke at the centennial 
| banquet of the college, a Federally sup-}, 
| ported liberal arts institution with an en- 
frollment of 630 deaf students. The 
‘college is at Florida avenue and Seventh 
street N.E. | 
| He described the school as “a proud 
jexample of what education and compas-|| 
jsion have achieved as he presented the 
\college with the 1964 Award from the 
\President’s Committee on Employment} 
lof the Physically Handicapped. ' 
| Receives Medallion 
The school presented Mr. Johnson a 
medillion bearing the likenesses of the 
ithree men who have served as its presi-} 
jdents. Edward Minor Gallaudet, Per-} 
icival Hall and Leonard M. Elstad, the} 
‘current president. Mr. Johnson also | 
‘received a specially bound volume of the’ 
ischool’s 100-year history by Albert W. 
' Atwood. 
| He remained at the banquet for about 
115 minutes. He shook the hands of 
;many people as he made his way to the 
ltable. Dr. Elizabeth Benson, the col- 
\lege’s dean of women, interpreted his 
\words to the audience as he spoke. 

The President said the three pillars 
lof society—public education, compassion 
jand private and strengthened just as| 
|Americans defend our freedom and pre-| 
jserve peace.” f 
) Too many of our people are under- 
|schooled, undertrained and -underprivi- | 
\leged,” Mr. Johnson said. ‘Too many} 
‘are physically handicapped—too many 
are mentally handicapped—too many} 
more are handicapped for life by the} 
environment and experiences of their 
childhoods.” 
| Tells of Challenge 

| A compassionate Nation cannot afford }) 
lto leave any segments of its society be- 
|hind to form and perpetuate a human 
| slag heap, Mr. Johnson said. | 
| Already, the Nation is tolerating a 
\<worrisome burden of wasted human)}| 
lives,” he said. “We need these talents, || 
we cannot let them go to waste.” 

“In our private lives— as in our pub- 
lic policies—we are challenged to show 
ithe morality of compassion,” President || 
Johnson said. “When the helpless call 
|for help, the hearing must hear—the || 
|seeing must see—the able must act.” 
| He said “our rich society will be a} 
| mockery if we permit it to bécome a col- 
| lous society, an uncaring society.” | 
| Noting that Abraham Lincoln, who} 


How Can ¥ 


Grace in 


“The plight of being deaf 
| constitutes not only a need 
for social adjustment, it pre- 
| sents a problem of under- 
| standing. And in no sphere 
| is the need for a solution to 
this problem more vital than 


President Johnson urged Americans} 


| in religion. 


“This solution is the pur- 
of the International|ther O’Brien, since 1946 di- 
| Catholic Deaf Association./rector of this archdiocese’s 
| The convention we are con-|program for the deaf, elabo- 


——— nl ° 
: a rated further: 


| pose 


| The world’s first comprehen- 
| sive illustrated dictionary of the | 
|language of signs used by the 
| deaf will be developed by New 
| York University’s School of Edu- 
cation, Dean Walter A. Anderson 
has announced. The School has 
| received an initial grant of $30, 
| 242 from U.S. Vocational Re-| 
habilitation Administration to! 
| support the project. 
| The dictionary, to be published 
_ by Harper and Row in 1965, will 
| be titled the “Peet Dictionary of 
|the Language of Signs.” It is, 
named for the late professor of | 
| Romance Language and Dean of | 
Women at Gallaudet College, the | 
| world’s only college for the deaf, | 
in Washington, D.C. Professor | 
| Peet, who died in 1961, was re-| 
| garded during her lifetime as the} 
world’s leading authority on the | 
|language of signs used by the | 
deaf. 
Director cf the NYU project 
is Dr, Edna ‘S. Levine, adjunct 
| professor of educational psychol- | 
logy of hearing impairment. She} 
|notes that thousands of deaf | 
/persons everywhere who are not) 
proficient in oral or written ex- 
pression have only the language | 
of signs as a communication | 
medium. Because there is no com-| 
prehensive dictionary in the field, 
‘the language gradually has deter-| 
/jorated into a pattern of localisms | 
and less-than-accurate signs. The}: 
Janguage itself has fallen into 
linguistic decay and even disre- | 
|pute, she adds. | 
The groundwork for the ‘cur-| 
rent project was laid many years | 
Professor Peet, who} 
£ words | 
is. Editor | 
} 
ary and} 


President Johnson was 
third President of the United 
‘States to set foot on Kendall 
Green. The first was President 
Garfield from Ohio, the second; 
was President Theodore Roose- | 
ivelt and the third President Lyn-j 
don Johnson. 

Baccalaureate speaker was the 


ae Reverend John Wesley  Lord,} 
| Bishop of the Methodist Church, | 


2% 


the fa 


H 
y 


Charlesbourg. He is Father Lu-|| | 

| cien Page, C.S.V., 65, who com-|) | 

posed two special works for deaf} 
atechi: 


Sign Language? 


‘Francisco is our eleventh an-|are we handicapped in put-) 


to one-a-week ses-| 
Father O’Brien con- 


limited 
sions,” 
The speaker was Father|.).4,, 
Michael O'Brien.of the St, Jo-\ 
seph’s Center for the Deaf in 
Oakland. With this summa- 
tion as an introduction, Fa- 


this end.” 


The matter of schools, in 
fact, heads the agenda of | 
this convention, headquar- 


tel. More than 400 repre- 
sentatives of 55 ICDA chap- 
ters from all over Canada 
and the United States, in- 
cluding 60 official dele- 
gates, are in attendance. 


Other 
business: 


“There are about three 
million Americans afflicted 
to varying degrees by deaf- 

| ness, some 250,000 belong- 
ing to various organiza- 
tions, including just under 
3000 in the ICDA. Other 
than the elderly, most are 
deaf as a result of child- 
hood. diseases, afflictions 
| that preceded the ability 
| to talk. As a consequence 
most of our deaf, although 
they have normal vocal 
chords, cannot speak. 


leading items 


The need for more priests 


deaf. 


The need for the study of 
the languages of the deaf—| 


naries. 


general public more aware of 
the deaf in their midst. 


In this latter regard, 
ICDA president, John Bow- 
dren, made it clear that the 
deaf are not helpless nor 
are they cases for charity. 


“Our people are self-sup-| 


| 
| “It is with this predominant 
| group that the problem of un- 
derstanding is paramount. 
‘They have a limited vocabu- 
‘lary and words of course are 
‘our carriers of ideas. 


| “How, for example,” Fa- 


ducting this week here in San!Louis. Consequently, not only re 3 


nual seminar of ideas towarditing across our ideas, we are) — 


tered in the Whitcomb ho- | 


in Catholic work with the, — 


sign and braille—in the semi-| — 


The need for making the| 


\ther O’Brien asked, “do youjporting, all of those here, for 


\put across the abstract idealexample, paying their own! 
lof grace in sign language, at|way. Their range of work ac- 
best a poor substitute forjtivity encompasses generally 
even basic expression? all phases of hand work—ar- 


x . |tisans, craftsmen, printers, 
As you can see, all this a eck 


presents a tremendous task 
for religious education. And 
to make it worse, unhappily,|School for the Deaf in Berke- 
we have no Catholic schools ley,” Bowdren went on, “are; 
for the deaf west of St.jof great assistance in the de- 


ee een | Velopment, of these. crafts and 5 


ithrough their employment 
icenters they are able to send 
‘their graduates directly from 
the school bench to the work 
‘bench.” 


| Both Father O’Brien and | 


Bowdren underlined the | 
| fact that most deaf people 


Priest of Deaf Dies | 
Quebec, Que. — A former} 
superior general of the Clerics} 
of St. Viator died at the Insti-| 


tute for Deaf Mutes in nearby} afflicted by deafness. 


“Deafness 


out. 


mutes — a Catee! 


lead normal family lives 
and the children of such 
unions are rarely in turn 


and aj}; 


courage our people to mar- 


prayer book,” ees. A 


Betty 
tation C 


ry, advising them to match 


|way they have complete 
tegrated social an 
fields of interest.” 


e Accepted In Bell Association “| 


promoting better programs. It) 
a better education) — 


accepted into we | 
ham Bell Association for : | 

‘Inc., parent’s section because vl | PB ; 
\euetirork provided for the deaf and | tory adjust 
\hard of hearing in our Pre-School | world. 


‘Deaf Nursery and the Department | 


‘as of deaf children all over the | and Hearing Th 
| world with means of exchanging 


The present ya hoans for. 

e ing Th _ |deaf and hard of hearing i 
ch and Hearing Therapy | part of the Department of Spee 
erapy, under the 


| ses 


affiliation provides the par: | 


\ direction of Mrs. Robert A. Stone- 
ham and Mrs. Herschel Rhodes.| — 


ideas. It gives them a chance to 


“Places like the Californials ae 


is not eee ay 
tary,” Father O’Brien points 
“Consequently we en- 


up with one another. In this — ie 


ee 4 Washingto: jatea. His text |e | 


L 


share the Associatton’s resources teacher of the deaf. ee 
ited part ¢ as ait eS 
~ |—part comp: 


The Akron Comn 
1] Deaf became the firs 
ito own its own especially built 
\club when its new building was 
|given over to a prolonged cele- 
{bration pee and Saturday, 
} May 14+ and 15° fhe two day pro- 
| gram let ‘the official open- 
ing of the club. 

Highlights of the program on 

§ Friday night were the talk of 
'|Robey Burns, long a luminary in 
jthe sports world of the deaf and 
the Cherrington movies of the 
Jcooperative efforts of is Akron 
Club Members to rehabilitate 
{their first try at ownership—the 
jold club building at 144 Exchange 
4 Street. Climax of the movie and 
}sad indeed were the scenes of the 
i] demise of the old club. In min- 
utes, the wreckers reduced to 
|jtubble the countless hours of la- 
A bor donated by members to re- 
\habilitate the building for club 
purposes when it was first pur- 
\chased. 

The program on _ Saturday 
pment ayes highlighted by talks 
jgiven by the ‘Akron Sixth Ward 
Cpancluian, Mr. James Winters 
sand Mr. James T. Flood of’ Co- 
umbus. Mr. Winters had to doa 
lot of digging before he really 
jgot acquainted with the accomp- 
lishments of the large number of 
deaf constituents in his ward but, 
jwhen he started to look around, 
he said, it wasn’t at all difficult 
}to learn a lot about them he nev- 
Pier knew about the deaf until he 
}read the newSpaper files in the 

library. 
t Mr. Flood’s address took 
jtheme from a remark made by 
\ Henry Ford which, he said, sum- 
i med ‘up the work of the Akron 
Community of the Deaf more 
: concisely and truly then he could 
Iido it himself. He pointed out 
mewith concrete examples how 
Bs gathering together, meeting to- 


bs 


its 


ing lot round out the main 
ures of the new club. 
A souvenir program of almost 


a half a hundred pages was the |— 
President dward P. Wil- | 
assisted by Emil and Earl | 


Club 
son, 
Hartman and Rall Rountree. 

3uilding Committee for 
new 


Russell Shannon. The cost of the 
club s given at $74,000.00 


Committee for the Grand Op- | 
ening of the new club consisted | 


of: Edward P. Wilson as chair- 
man, George Vakaro as Co-chair- 
man, Harold Newman as Master 
of Ceremonies, George Burket as 


Secretary, Lonnie Irvin as Trea- | 


surer, James Walkup as Busi- 
ness Manager, Emil Hartman for 
entertainment, Geneva Vakaro 
for publicity, Lillian Andrewjes- 
ki as Historan, Dorothy Wilson 
and Melvin Cundy, buffet dinner; 
Alvin oe and Byran West- 
lake, awards; John Bradley, mov- 
ies; Gane Crichton, greeter ; 
Louis Ferraro, tickets; John 
Johnson, photographer ; Rall 
Rountree, program printer. 

‘Officers of the club are: 
ward P. Wilson, President; 
Vakaro, Vice President; 
iad 


Ed- 


Geo. 


3urket, Secretary; Lonnie Ir- 


vin, aay and Board Mem- | 


Louis Fer- | 
Alvin | 


bers: 
raro, 


Emil Hartman, 
Dorothy Wilson, 


the (4 
club was composed of Jam- | 
es Ferres, Jack Z. Falcon and | 


George | 


Photo above shows part of the commodious lounge of the new) 
Akron Club of the Deaf. Socials, snacks, cards and other forms of 
leisure time activities are cenetered here. It is tastefully furnished! 
land refreshments facilities and a kitchen, not shown complete the; 
well- appointed room. 


| ig 


Hawk, Melvin Cundy and George 


Crichton. 


oT -0-e 


AKRON NOTES 


Mr. Edward Wilson, Presi- 
dent of the cit is currently | 
serving his sixth term as “thel| 
President 
Harold Newman, Master of Cere-| 
monies served eight terms as| 
vice-president. James Ferras 
eight terms as sec retary follow- 
ed George Burket, the present 


of the organization, 


rett. She said she was arricd | 
i! 35 y our. and had a son in college too. 
finally made it an then found 
that Akron was on daylight sav- 
ing time. We got to the club just 
in time to get Binder the wire for} 
the catered swiss steak dinner | 


that was served ebfore the even- 


Treasurer Lonnie Irvin show-] 
ed us the safe at the club that} 
was recently “cracked” with al 
blowtorch. The insurance’ com-). 
pany had the safe repaired by ex-/ 


sperts and the job they did was} 
handly noticeable. The safe is], 
ae back in use but it will nof 
longer ever harbor enough money | 


ing program eot under way. 
r had 


Jalways characterized the Akron 
deaf community resulting in a 
long list of accomplishments (in- 


secretary with five terms. Lon- 


nie T. Irvin has beyond question | 
etd the longest of all with 
fourteen terms as treasurer in 


The history of the Akron Club 


jin the Souvenir Program was 
to make it 


cluding the new club) beneficial 
not only to the Akron Community 
of the Deaf but to all the deaf of 
‘ithe state as well. 

) S. Robey Burns of Washington, 
D. C. followed the scheduled 
speakers with an impromtu talk 
reminding those present that Ak- 


ron was also the sports capital of 
| \that the world of the deaf stating 
‘\that Akron sponsored the first 
National Basketball Tournament 
and that this later gew into the 
Ameican Athletic Association of 
the Deaf now putting on the I. 
D. Olympics at Washington, 
DAG 
A. professional floor 
jlowed the formal program. 
was emceed by Emil Hartman. 
The new club, although out- 
wardly unpretentious, is quite 
large. It has a general meeting 
room with a state and a second 
large room for social gathering, 
cards and snacks. 


show fol- 
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addition to one term as secretary. 
President Wilson also served 
three terms as the club treasurer. 


James Ferres has a record of two 


terms as treasurer also. 


The contractors for the Akron 
Club made their contribution in 


-'the form of a beautiful engrav- 


ed plaque. The four months as- 
sociation with the’ deaf during 
the construction of the club ap- 
parently impressed them enough 
to want to be rememberd. Con- 
tractors were [frank W. Mea- 
dows McQuan. 


and Dale E. 

Like most other towns, Akron 
was all cut up with expressways 
and we got lost, of course. An 
obliging cop gave us directions 
that made matters worse. He 
must have though we were as| 
dumb as we may 
him for he told us how to find 
our way the easiest (but longest 

Continued on page 2 
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have looked to 


I 


the work of Lillian Andrewjeski 
and we are indebted to her for 
much of the material for this ar- 
| ticle on the Gala Opening of the 
club. Thanks, Lil, for a job ‘well 
j done. 


Mr. Kenneth Nichols, owt | 
Crier columnist for the Akron] 
3eacon-Journal was at the club 
for a short visit on Saturday 
evening. No doubt he will have 
jsomething to say about what he 
|saw later on in his column. 
| The box of candy that Lil An- 
\drewjeski was passing around 
came from Finland via Robey 


a target for cracks- | 
men; at least, any time they | 
would waste on opening it w ould! 
bring small return, 


srunswick Correspondent | to | 
the Chroniche Frederick Ross was| 
in attendance at the Grand open-| 
ing and we are sure we shall h f 

column of news about the} 
affair we didn’t get when we | 
were there. It takes a nose for | 
news to be a correspondent and} 
has one just right for the Open 

Attending the Akron Gala | 
from W ashington, D: C. was Miss} 
Theresa Cassese of Cleveland and! 


have | + 


| 


3urns. Although the box was a. ja friend f:om Iowa. We did not} 


full seven imehies across and an 
{inch deep, only one piece to a 
person was the edict so that as 
ymany as possible could taste the 

Finnish sweets. Rak 


| have time enough to do much fi 
talking with Theresa but did} 
Tearn she was considering a job} 
offer that might be permanent. |} 
Kron Gala Notes 


We The Grand opening of the new] 
“Akron Club of the Deaf brought} 
home some interesting visitors.) 
For example, the Russel Shan- 
nons looking very young, came 
in from Florida. We also found) 
| Mrs. Kreigh B. Ayres whom we 


y:vere told ¢ame in from New! 
Between politiking with of-| York. A visitor of note was S. 


iicessyot tive O. APD AG Dl Rooter “Bais of Washington, 
ind other orgamizations, we did} D, C. ith whom we had a very 
not find time to “chin” much ajinteresting chat. He was also 
with the host of people we met] calle! upon to round out the 
there and knew. Neely our} speakers program for the even 
first concern was old friends in-} ing. Mrs. Lillian Andrewjeski 
jcluding fonmer Ohio Schoolers | w as there back home from Cali 


Another couple that came far, 
for the gala opening of the club] 
was the John Jacobsens who 
came from Miami, Florida. They 
have been enjoying the “Life ofl 
Rily” for a long time in retire- 
ment. 


he 


and there were quite a few. Even | fornia where “Sir” Andy was still} 


jmet a classmate we hadn’t seen! 
since 1923- 


ue as 


poate 
3-the former Myra Ben- I 


SR Se a ween rccacd 


\GALLAUDET CENT. SPEAKER 


1 By James T. Flood 
The one hundredth com-! 
‘mencement banquet held at Gal-| 
audet College was highlighted by 
the presence of President John- 
json of the United States. Presi-' 
dent Johnson was the main 
|speaker and emphasized the need) 
for education, morality and com- 
passion in meeting needs of the 
| handicapped. 
| The Washington Star had the} 
\following account of the banguet}| 
| program: 


Johnson Sees Higher Goals 
For America 
last night to show compassion for the}! 
jhelpless and the handicapped. 
-‘ He told a Gallaudet College audience || 
\that higher education must be made a 
juniversal opportunity for all young 
{people if American society is to “move 
| higher.” 
' Mr. Johnson spoke at the centennial 
| banquet of the college, a Federally sup-}, 
| ported liberal arts institution with an en- 
frollment of 630 deaf students. The 
‘college is at Florida avenue and Seventh 
street N.E. | 
| He described the school as “a proud 
jexample of what education and compas-|| 
jsion have achieved as he presented the 
\college with the 1964 Award from the 
\President’s Committee on Employment} 
lof the Physically Handicapped. ' 
| Receives Medallion 
The school presented Mr. Johnson a 
medillion bearing the likenesses of the 
ithree men who have served as its presi-} 
jdents. Edward Minor Gallaudet, Per-} 
icival Hall and Leonard M. Elstad, the} 
‘current president. Mr. Johnson also | 
‘received a specially bound volume of the’ 
ischool’s 100-year history by Albert W. 
' Atwood. 
| He remained at the banquet for about 
115 minutes. He shook the hands of 
;many people as he made his way to the 
ltable. Dr. Elizabeth Benson, the col- 
\lege’s dean of women, interpreted his 
\words to the audience as he spoke. 

The President said the three pillars 
lof society—public education, compassion 
jand private and strengthened just as| 
|Americans defend our freedom and pre-| 
jserve peace.” f 
) Too many of our people are under- 
|schooled, undertrained and -underprivi- | 
\leged,” Mr. Johnson said. ‘Too many} 
‘are physically handicapped—too many 
are mentally handicapped—too many} 
more are handicapped for life by the} 
environment and experiences of their 
childhoods.” 
| Tells of Challenge 

| A compassionate Nation cannot afford }) 
lto leave any segments of its society be- 
|hind to form and perpetuate a human 
| slag heap, Mr. Johnson said. | 
| Already, the Nation is tolerating a 
\<worrisome burden of wasted human)}| 
lives,” he said. “We need these talents, || 
we cannot let them go to waste.” 

“In our private lives— as in our pub- 
lic policies—we are challenged to show 
ithe morality of compassion,” President || 
Johnson said. “When the helpless call 
|for help, the hearing must hear—the || 
|seeing must see—the able must act.” 
| He said “our rich society will be a} 
| mockery if we permit it to bécome a col- 
| lous society, an uncaring society.” | 
| Noting that Abraham Lincoln, who} 


How Can ¥ 


Grace in 


“The plight of being deaf 
| constitutes not only a need 
for social adjustment, it pre- 
| sents a problem of under- 
| standing. And in no sphere 
| is the need for a solution to 
this problem more vital than 


President Johnson urged Americans} 


| in religion. 


“This solution is the pur- 
of the International|ther O’Brien, since 1946 di- 
| Catholic Deaf Association./rector of this archdiocese’s 
| The convention we are con-|program for the deaf, elabo- 


——— nl ° 
: a rated further: 


| pose 


| The world’s first comprehen- 
| sive illustrated dictionary of the | 
|language of signs used by the 
| deaf will be developed by New 
| York University’s School of Edu- 
cation, Dean Walter A. Anderson 
has announced. The School has 
| received an initial grant of $30, 
| 242 from U.S. Vocational Re-| 
habilitation Administration to! 
| support the project. 
| The dictionary, to be published 
_ by Harper and Row in 1965, will 
| be titled the “Peet Dictionary of 
|the Language of Signs.” It is, 
named for the late professor of | 
| Romance Language and Dean of | 
Women at Gallaudet College, the | 
| world’s only college for the deaf, | 
in Washington, D.C. Professor | 
| Peet, who died in 1961, was re-| 
| garded during her lifetime as the} 
world’s leading authority on the | 
|language of signs used by the | 
deaf. 
Director cf the NYU project 
is Dr, Edna ‘S. Levine, adjunct 
| professor of educational psychol- | 
logy of hearing impairment. She} 
|notes that thousands of deaf | 
/persons everywhere who are not) 
proficient in oral or written ex- 
pression have only the language | 
of signs as a communication | 
medium. Because there is no com-| 
prehensive dictionary in the field, 
‘the language gradually has deter-| 
/jorated into a pattern of localisms | 
and less-than-accurate signs. The}: 
Janguage itself has fallen into 
linguistic decay and even disre- | 
|pute, she adds. | 
The groundwork for the ‘cur-| 
rent project was laid many years | 
Professor Peet, who} 
£ words | 
is. Editor | 
} 
ary and} 


President Johnson was 
third President of the United 
‘States to set foot on Kendall 
Green. The first was President 
Garfield from Ohio, the second; 
was President Theodore Roose- | 
ivelt and the third President Lyn-j 
don Johnson. 

Baccalaureate speaker was the 


ae Reverend John Wesley  Lord,} 
| Bishop of the Methodist Church, | 
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the fa 
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Charlesbourg. He is Father Lu-|| | 

| cien Page, C.S.V., 65, who com-|) | 

posed two special works for deaf} 
atechi: 


Sign Language? 


‘Francisco is our eleventh an-|are we handicapped in put-) 


to one-a-week ses-| 
Father O’Brien con- 


limited 
sions,” 
The speaker was Father|.).4,, 
Michael O'Brien.of the St, Jo-\ 
seph’s Center for the Deaf in 
Oakland. With this summa- 
tion as an introduction, Fa- 


this end.” 


The matter of schools, in 
fact, heads the agenda of | 
this convention, headquar- 


tel. More than 400 repre- 
sentatives of 55 ICDA chap- 
ters from all over Canada 
and the United States, in- 
cluding 60 official dele- 
gates, are in attendance. 


Other 
business: 


“There are about three 
million Americans afflicted 
to varying degrees by deaf- 

| ness, some 250,000 belong- 
ing to various organiza- 
tions, including just under 
3000 in the ICDA. Other 
than the elderly, most are 
deaf as a result of child- 
hood. diseases, afflictions 
| that preceded the ability 
| to talk. As a consequence 
most of our deaf, although 
they have normal vocal 
chords, cannot speak. 


leading items 


The need for more priests 


deaf. 


The need for the study of 
the languages of the deaf—| 


naries. 


general public more aware of 
the deaf in their midst. 


In this latter regard, 
ICDA president, John Bow- 
dren, made it clear that the 
deaf are not helpless nor 
are they cases for charity. 


“Our people are self-sup-| 


| 
| “It is with this predominant 
| group that the problem of un- 
derstanding is paramount. 
‘They have a limited vocabu- 
‘lary and words of course are 
‘our carriers of ideas. 


| “How, for example,” Fa- 


ducting this week here in San!Louis. Consequently, not only re 3 


nual seminar of ideas towarditing across our ideas, we are) — 


tered in the Whitcomb ho- | 


in Catholic work with the, — 


sign and braille—in the semi-| — 


The need for making the| 


\ther O’Brien asked, “do youjporting, all of those here, for 


\put across the abstract idealexample, paying their own! 
lof grace in sign language, at|way. Their range of work ac- 
best a poor substitute forjtivity encompasses generally 
even basic expression? all phases of hand work—ar- 


x . |tisans, craftsmen, printers, 
As you can see, all this a eck 


presents a tremendous task 
for religious education. And 
to make it worse, unhappily,|School for the Deaf in Berke- 
we have no Catholic schools ley,” Bowdren went on, “are; 
for the deaf west of St.jof great assistance in the de- 


ee een | Velopment, of these. crafts and 5 


ithrough their employment 
icenters they are able to send 
‘their graduates directly from 
the school bench to the work 
‘bench.” 


| Both Father O’Brien and | 


Bowdren underlined the | 
| fact that most deaf people 


Priest of Deaf Dies | 
Quebec, Que. — A former} 
superior general of the Clerics} 
of St. Viator died at the Insti-| 


tute for Deaf Mutes in nearby} afflicted by deafness. 


“Deafness 


out. 


mutes — a Catee! 


lead normal family lives 
and the children of such 
unions are rarely in turn 


and aj}; 


courage our people to mar- 


prayer book,” ees. A 


Betty 
tation C 


ry, advising them to match 


|way they have complete 
tegrated social an 
fields of interest.” 


e Accepted In Bell Association “| 


promoting better programs. It) 
a better education) — 


accepted into we | 
ham Bell Association for : | 

‘Inc., parent’s section because vl | PB ; 
\euetirork provided for the deaf and | tory adjust 
\hard of hearing in our Pre-School | world. 


‘Deaf Nursery and the Department | 


‘as of deaf children all over the | and Hearing Th 
| world with means of exchanging 


The present ya hoans for. 

e ing Th _ |deaf and hard of hearing i 
ch and Hearing Therapy | part of the Department of Spee 
erapy, under the 


| ses 


affiliation provides the par: | 


\ direction of Mrs. Robert A. Stone- 
ham and Mrs. Herschel Rhodes.| — 


ideas. It gives them a chance to 


“Places like the Californials ae 


is not eee ay 
tary,” Father O’Brien points 
“Consequently we en- 


up with one another. In this — ie 


ee 4 Washingto: jatea. His text |e | 
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share the Associatton’s resources teacher of the deaf. ee 
ited part ¢ as ait eS 
~ |—part comp: 


} Deaf became ‘ 
}to own its own especially built 
{club when 


{bration } 
i) May 14 and 15: 


| gram 


: Friday 
|| Robey Burns, long a luminary 


|| the 
|| cooperative efforts of the 
4 Club 


itheir first try 


irubble the countless hours 
}bor donated by 


ilumbus. 
jlot of 
| got acquainted with the accomp- 


‘|to learn a lot about them he nev- 
bier knew 
}iread the newspaper 


| theme 
+) Henry 
|}med up the work of the Akron 
| Community 
concisely and truly then he 


jgathering together, 
\gether and working together 
Ae ays characterized the 


‘cluding 
| not only to the 
tof the Deaf but to all 


D. 


ispeakers with an impromtu talk 


“By JAMES T. 
The Akron Comn 
the fir 


ing lot round out the main 
fures of the new club. 


its new building was 
given over to a prolonged c¢ ele- 
Friday and Saturday, 
Phe two day pro- 
marked the official open- 
ing of the club. 
Hig! hlights of the 
night were 


Club President 
son, assisted by Emil and Earl 
Hartman and Rall Rountree. 

Building Committee for 
es Ferres, Jack Z. Falcon and 
program 
the talk 


on 
of 
in 
the deaf and 
of the 
Akron 
Members to rehabilitate 
y at ownership—the 
old club building at 144 Exchange 
Street. Climax of the movie and 
sad indeed were the scenes of the 
demise of the old club. In min- 
utes, the wreckers reduced to 
of la- 
members to re- 
habilitate the building for club 
purposes when it was first pur- 
chased. 

The program on Saturday 
night was highlighted by talks 
given by the ‘Akron Sixth Ward 
Councilman, Mr. James Winters 
and Mr. James T. Flood of’ Co- 
Mr. Winters had to doa 
digging before he really 


club s given at $74,000.00 


the sports world of 
Cherrington movies 


of: Edward P. Wilson as chair- 
man, Harold Newman as Master 


of Ceremonies, George Burket 


surer, 
ness Manager, Emil Hartman for 
entertainment, Geneva Vakaro 
for publicity, Lillian Andrewjes- 
ki as Historan, 
and Melvin Cundy, buffet dinner ; 
Alvin Hawk and Byran West- 
lake, awards; John Bradley, mov- 
ies; George Crichton, greeter; 
Louis Ferraro, tickets; John 
Johnson, ‘photographer ; Rall 
Rountree, program printer. 

ward P. Wilson, President; 
Vakaro, Vice President; 
EK. Burket, Secretary; Lonnie Ir- 
vin, 
bers: 
raro, 


Geo. 


lishments of the large number of 
deaf constituents in his ward but, 
when he started to look around, 
he said, it wasn’t at all difficult 


Emil Hartman, 
Dorothy Wilson, 


Crichton. 


AKRON NOTES 


Mr. Edward P. 
dent of the Club is currently} | 
serving his sixth term as “thel 
President of the organization, 
Harold Newman, Master of Cere-| 
monies served eight terms as 
vice-president. James Ferres 
eight terms as secretary follow- 
ed George Burket, the present\| 
secretary with five terms. 
nie T. 
served the longest of all with 
fourteen terms as treasurer in 
addition to one term as secretary 
President Wilson also served 
three terms as the club treasurer. 
James Ferres has a record of two 
terms as treasurer also. 


until he 
the 


about the deaf 
files in 
library 

Mr. took its 
made by 
, he said, sum- 


Flood’s address 
from a remark 
Ford which 


Wilson, Presi- 


the Deaf more 
could 
He pointed out 
examples how 
meeting to- 
had 
Akron 
deaf community resulting in a 
long list of accomplishments (in- 
the new club) beneficial 
Akron Community 
the deaf of 


ot 


himself. 
concrete 


do it 
with 


timemctateas well. 4), 
S. Robey Burns of Washington, 


C. followed the scheduled The contractors for the Akron 


Club made their contribution in 


at Ak- 
reminding those present that Ak-line form of a) Ip) 


ron was also the sports capital of 


‘\that the world of the deaf stating 
that 


HD.C. 


1 


jlowed t 


ed plaque. The four months as- 
sociation with the deaf during 
the construction of the club ap- 
parently impressed them enough 
to want to be rememberd. Con- 
\meican AKRON’S NEW CLUB HOUSE) were Frank W. Mea- 
the ae UNDER CONSTRUCTION = d Dale E. McQuan. 
; < ites are looking forward 
myeromizes are loolils most other towns, Akron 
to the day when they can move % 
; fut up with expressways 
into their new club house now 
got lost, of course. An | 
under construction on Market St. | u ipo # 
was eme: “Cop gave us directions 
¢ in Akron, Ohio. abuse TEE Vc 
The t le matters worse. He 
» The Akron Club was long hous- } ENG ae LSND 
wardl pve though we were as 
i ‘ 2 ed in their own building in down- 
arse. “'town Akron but had to surrender 
ee Wi the premises to highway officials 
ot. "O who needed the land for ex press- 
(car 5 ai way construction, 

The date for the grand open- 
jing of the new club is somewhat 
jobscure at this time because of 
\the impossibility of determining 
just when the new club will b 
completed and ready for occupan 
cc) 7, However, folks can look for- 
iv ward to one grand shindig when 
ae day rolls around. The club 

_/will be the first ever constructed 

»ifor and as a club of the deaf in} 
Ohio and, possibily, in the nation 
as well. Another first for the deaf 


Akron sponsored the first 
National Basketball Tournament 
and that this later gew into the 


G. 


1 A pro 


| he told us how to find 
y the easiest (but longest }} 
pntinued on page 2 


A souvenir program of almost | 
a half a hundred pages was the | 
dward P. Wil- | 


the hy | 
new club was composed of Jam- | 


Russell Shannon. The cost of the | 


Committee for the Grand Op- | 
ening of the new club consisted | 


man, George Vakaro as Co-chair- 


as | 
Secretary, Lonnie Irvin as Trea- | 
James Walkup as Busi- | 


‘Officers of the club are: Ed- |} 


George | 


wae Lon-|f 
Irvin has beyond question | 


sautiful engrav- | 


we may have looked to | 


there 


Akron Clab of the Dea 


States’ First Owned Club Celebrates With Capacity Crowd 


Dorothy Wilson | 


Akron Club of die Deak Spells, Pegs 

lleisure time activities are cenetered here. It is ere carnishell 
and refreshments facilities and a kitchen, not shown complete ue 
well- appointed room. 


Treasurer; and Board Mem- 
Louis Fer- | 
Alvin }4 
Hawk, Melvin Cundy and George | 


Cut Shows the Exterior of the New Akron Club of the Deaf. 
Eventually it will Probably be modified to give it an artistic facade 
in keeping with its fine interior. The picture does not do justice to 
the club the interior of which is very well adapted to its multiple 

{ purposes. 


oe 


rom pies? —t 
lca mmiand via Robey | ee 6 
Burns. Although the box was aj? friems*r-om 
Full, Seven inches across and ag Iave time 
linch deep, only one piece to a} talking 
person was the edict so that as 
jmany as: possible could taste the, 
\Finnish sweets. 


val 
yar: at: PS iss 
ms VIL 
lowa. 
enough 
with 


but 


Theresa did} 
“offer that might be permanent. 
Akron Gala Notes 


| Another couple that came far |- 
for the 

was the John Jacobsens 
came from Miami, 
have 
iRily”’ 
ment. 


rer he Grand opening of the new! 
gala opening of the club| “Akron Club of the Deaf brought) 


home some interesting 
For example, the 
nons looking very 
in from Florida. 
| Mrs. Kreigh B. 

f:vere told #ame 
_ Between politiking with of-] York. A visitor of note was S. 
aficers of the O. A. D., A. C. D.] Robey Burns of ~W ashington,, 
ind other orgamizations, we did] D. C. with whom we had a very 
not find time to “chin” much}interesting chat. He 

with the host of people we metjcalle! upon to round 

and knew. Naturally our} speakers program for 
first concern was old friends in-fing. Mrs. Lillian 


visitors.) 
Russel Shan- 
young, came 
We alco found 
Ayres whom we) 
in from New 


who 
Florida. They 
been enjoying the ‘Life of | 
for a long time in retire- 


was a 
out the} 
the even-| 


Andrewjeski 


jcluding former Ohio Schoolers fw as there back home from Cali- 


and there were quite a few. Even ‘fornia where “Sir” 
met a classmate we hadn’t seen| hibernating. 
since 1923-the former Myra Ben-|sm=a» 


SSA eis 


Andy was still 


wPtul Poleveland and | 
We did not}: 
to do much} 


ir 
| 
| 


‘Tearn she was considering a job] 


\GALLAUDET CENT. SPEAKER 


1 By James T. Flood 
The one hundredth com-! 
‘mencement banquet held at Gal-| 
audet College was highlighted by 
the presence of President John- 
json of the United States. Presi-' 
dent Johnson was the main 
|speaker and emphasized the need) 
for education, morality and com- 
passion in meeting needs of the 
| handicapped. 
| The Washington Star had the} 
\following account of the banguet}| 
| program: 


Johnson Sees Higher Goals 
For America 
last night to show compassion for the}! 
jhelpless and the handicapped. 
-‘ He told a Gallaudet College audience || 
\that higher education must be made a 
juniversal opportunity for all young 
{people if American society is to “move 
| higher.” 
' Mr. Johnson spoke at the centennial 
| banquet of the college, a Federally sup-}, 
| ported liberal arts institution with an en- 
frollment of 630 deaf students. The 
‘college is at Florida avenue and Seventh 
street N.E. | 
| He described the school as “a proud 
jexample of what education and compas-|| 
jsion have achieved as he presented the 
\college with the 1964 Award from the 
\President’s Committee on Employment} 
lof the Physically Handicapped. ' 
| Receives Medallion 
The school presented Mr. Johnson a 
medillion bearing the likenesses of the 
ithree men who have served as its presi-} 
jdents. Edward Minor Gallaudet, Per-} 
icival Hall and Leonard M. Elstad, the} 
‘current president. Mr. Johnson also | 
‘received a specially bound volume of the’ 
ischool’s 100-year history by Albert W. 
' Atwood. 
| He remained at the banquet for about 
115 minutes. He shook the hands of 
;many people as he made his way to the 
ltable. Dr. Elizabeth Benson, the col- 
\lege’s dean of women, interpreted his 
\words to the audience as he spoke. 

The President said the three pillars 
lof society—public education, compassion 
jand private and strengthened just as| 
|Americans defend our freedom and pre-| 
jserve peace.” f 
) Too many of our people are under- 
|schooled, undertrained and -underprivi- | 
\leged,” Mr. Johnson said. ‘Too many} 
‘are physically handicapped—too many 
are mentally handicapped—too many} 
more are handicapped for life by the} 
environment and experiences of their 
childhoods.” 
| Tells of Challenge 

| A compassionate Nation cannot afford }) 
lto leave any segments of its society be- 
|hind to form and perpetuate a human 
| slag heap, Mr. Johnson said. | 
| Already, the Nation is tolerating a 
\<worrisome burden of wasted human)}| 
lives,” he said. “We need these talents, || 
we cannot let them go to waste.” 

“In our private lives— as in our pub- 
lic policies—we are challenged to show 
ithe morality of compassion,” President || 
Johnson said. “When the helpless call 
|for help, the hearing must hear—the || 
|seeing must see—the able must act.” 
| He said “our rich society will be a} 
| mockery if we permit it to bécome a col- 
| lous society, an uncaring society.” | 
| Noting that Abraham Lincoln, who} 


How Can ¥ 


Grace in 


“The plight of being deaf 
| constitutes not only a need 
for social adjustment, it pre- 
| sents a problem of under- 
| standing. And in no sphere 
| is the need for a solution to 
this problem more vital than 


President Johnson urged Americans} 


| in religion. 


“This solution is the pur- 
of the International|ther O’Brien, since 1946 di- 
| Catholic Deaf Association./rector of this archdiocese’s 
| The convention we are con-|program for the deaf, elabo- 


——— nl ° 
: a rated further: 


| pose 


| The world’s first comprehen- 
| sive illustrated dictionary of the | 
|language of signs used by the 
| deaf will be developed by New 
| York University’s School of Edu- 
cation, Dean Walter A. Anderson 
has announced. The School has 
| received an initial grant of $30, 
| 242 from U.S. Vocational Re-| 
habilitation Administration to! 
| support the project. 
| The dictionary, to be published 
_ by Harper and Row in 1965, will 
| be titled the “Peet Dictionary of 
|the Language of Signs.” It is, 
named for the late professor of | 
| Romance Language and Dean of | 
Women at Gallaudet College, the | 
| world’s only college for the deaf, | 
in Washington, D.C. Professor | 
| Peet, who died in 1961, was re-| 
| garded during her lifetime as the} 
world’s leading authority on the | 
|language of signs used by the | 
deaf. 
Director cf the NYU project 
is Dr, Edna ‘S. Levine, adjunct 
| professor of educational psychol- | 
logy of hearing impairment. She} 
|notes that thousands of deaf | 
/persons everywhere who are not) 
proficient in oral or written ex- 
pression have only the language | 
of signs as a communication | 
medium. Because there is no com-| 
prehensive dictionary in the field, 
‘the language gradually has deter-| 
/jorated into a pattern of localisms | 
and less-than-accurate signs. The}: 
Janguage itself has fallen into 
linguistic decay and even disre- | 
|pute, she adds. | 
The groundwork for the ‘cur-| 
rent project was laid many years | 
Professor Peet, who} 
£ words | 
is. Editor | 
} 
ary and} 


President Johnson was 
third President of the United 
‘States to set foot on Kendall 
Green. The first was President 
Garfield from Ohio, the second; 
was President Theodore Roose- | 
ivelt and the third President Lyn-j 
don Johnson. 

Baccalaureate speaker was the 


ae Reverend John Wesley  Lord,} 
| Bishop of the Methodist Church, | 
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to one-a-week ses-| 
Father O’Brien con- 


limited 
sions,” 
The speaker was Father|.).4,, 
Michael O'Brien.of the St, Jo-\ 
seph’s Center for the Deaf in 
Oakland. With this summa- 
tion as an introduction, Fa- 


this end.” 


The matter of schools, in 
fact, heads the agenda of | 
this convention, headquar- 


tel. More than 400 repre- 
sentatives of 55 ICDA chap- 
ters from all over Canada 
and the United States, in- 
cluding 60 official dele- 
gates, are in attendance. 


Other 
business: 


“There are about three 
million Americans afflicted 
to varying degrees by deaf- 

| ness, some 250,000 belong- 
ing to various organiza- 
tions, including just under 
3000 in the ICDA. Other 
than the elderly, most are 
deaf as a result of child- 
hood. diseases, afflictions 
| that preceded the ability 
| to talk. As a consequence 
most of our deaf, although 
they have normal vocal 
chords, cannot speak. 
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the languages of the deaf—| 
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general public more aware of 
the deaf in their midst. 


In this latter regard, 
ICDA president, John Bow- 
dren, made it clear that the 
deaf are not helpless nor 
are they cases for charity. 


“Our people are self-sup-| 
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| “It is with this predominant 
| group that the problem of un- 
derstanding is paramount. 
‘They have a limited vocabu- 
‘lary and words of course are 
‘our carriers of ideas. 


| “How, for example,” Fa- 
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As you can see, all this a eck 
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By ‘Hindley 
~The new Ohio Sc 
Deaf is located at 500 Morse Rd., 
| Columbus, Ohio 43214. Ground- 
breaking ceremonies marking 
\the start of construction were 
held on October 31, 1950. Ad- 
| ministrative and staff members 
jmoved in on October 12, 1953. 
i}On November 8 following, the 
school was opened to pupils for 
|the first time. The opening was 
| somewhat delayed because of the 
\gigantic job of moving from the 
told school at 450 East Town 
|Street, Columbus. In_ spite of 
|this, classes did get underway by 
early November. In a normal 
|year, schoo] opens in September 
Hand closes in June. The school 
is a division of the State Depart- 
jment of Education and is one of 
|the free public schools of Ohio. 
There is no charge for tuition, 
| board, room, laundry, or ordinary 
medical care. 

Parents are expected to furnish 
|transportation, clothing and a 
‘few incidentals. If they are un- 
jable to do so, provision for these 

tems is made. Children who are 
\to be considered for admission 
are examined in the Evaluation 
{Clinic that is maintained jointly 
| by the Ohio School for the Deaf 
jand the Division of Special Edu- 
\cation. Hearing psychological 
‘land educational evaluations are 
/|made without charge. Clinic ap- 
Bpomiments are made on re- 
‘|quests from superintendents of 
school districts. Parents 


Sate 


\therefore, make their request 
jdirectly to the superintendent 

of schools in their home district. 

The findings of the Evaluation 
Cline team are in turn con- 
jsidered by the Review Com- 

‘| mittee, consisting of three mem- 

\bers. Final recommendations 
Jare made through the office of 

ithe Superintendent of Public 

‘Instruction. In each case the 

jrecommendation for placement 

|igoes to the superintendent of 
|the local school district. The 
above procedure is in accord- 
ance with regulations adopted 
by the State Board of Educa- 

{tion. 

4 In general, admissions to the 
Ohio School for the Deaf are 
limited to children who are 

'|mentally and physically capable 

receiving instruction, who 
lhave a maturity level of ap- 
| proximately five years or more, 
jand a hearing loss in excess of 
60 db in the better ear in the 

‘\speech range. 

The new school is located on 
135 acres of ground in the north 

‘end of Columbus. The location is 
often referred to as the Wyandot 
‘site because of the country club 

: golf course of the same 
name, which formerly occupied 

the land upon which the school 

| It is, of course, some- 
thing unusally to build a whole 
ew school. Most schools add 

Jbuildings and are consequently 
troubled with adjusting new ar- 

\chitecture to old. The new Ohio 
School is built entirely along 
contemporary lines. Modern and 
functional, the new buildings 
have-been designed to serve best 


4 


cial educational needs of 
t af children of Ohio. Prac- 
tically all of the buildings are of 
one-floor plan construction. The 
administration and _ staff resi- 
dence structures, however, are (Continued from Page 1) 
two stories in height. All build- Here at the new school the 
ings are of fireproof construc-|children are housed in cottages. 
tion. These have a capacity of thirty 
each with the exception of one 
cottage for little boys and one 
cottage for little girls 
house twenty four each. There 
makes the school appear as anjare two rooms in each of the 
actual part of the natural set-|cottages for houseparents. There 
ting. Special attention has beenjare eleven cottages, all of which} 
given to both lighting and thejare in operation; six for boys 
artistic use of color. There is ajand five for girls. The sleeping | 
cheerful and inspiring atmos+/arrangements in the cottages 
phere in both the school rooms)vary from large groups for chil- 
and the living quarters. Because/dren to small groups for older 
of the one-floor plan, it has been|)/pup-Is. Each cottage has a large 
possible for the architects to useliand attractive living room and 
clerestory lighting in the class- each cottage has a television set. 
rooms. Corridors extend through!|/Each cottage has central toilet 
the center of the classroomjjand shower arrangement. There 
buildings with rooms on either) is a small kitchen in each cot- 
side. The roof over the corridor] tage, equipped with a sink, a 
‘s built lower than the roof over] range, a kitchen cabinet and a 
the classrooms, creating a well-] refrigerator. When there is a 
type space so that windows can| cottage party for the smaller 
be placed along the inside walls} children, the houseparents pre- 
of the classrooms. The classroom | pare things to eat, candy, pop- 
buildings are laid out so that) corn, etc. The older boys and 
direct sunlight can enter every} girls do their own preparation. 
room sometime during the day. The children have a good time 
There are no cold and dark| entertaining back and forth with 
“north” rooms. ithese cottage socials. Besides | 
The school buildings, like the class and vacational work, the 
cottages and other units, are school offers\a generous num- 
heated by floor panel radiant | ber of extra-curricular activities. 
heat to which a system of forced | The needs of the individual pupil 
warm air has been added for 


| are met through fine social out- 
ventilation. Hot water circulates | lets. These include dramatics, 
through pipes in the concrete parties, hikes, sports, recreation 
slab floor. In general, the floors | projects and a number of clubs 
are covered by asphalt tile. | and societies such as Boy Scouts, 
A generous use of glass Girl Scouts, Key Club, Silver 
throughout the school tends to Star Club, Starwatchers Club and 
give the effect of “bringing the || others. Varsity athletics are pop- 
outside inside.” Wide steel win- ular and well supported. OSD 
dows are much in evidence. Clos- || teams at© known as the Spar- 
ed ramp and covered walks con- tans. School colors are royal 
nect the buildings. These glass- blue and white. The watchword 
enclosed breezeways provide throughout 1s good citizenship. 
protection for the pupils during The course of study covers 14 
bad weather. The school’s ex- 
terior walls are chiefly brick and 


years. The pupil is offered 2 pre- 

paratory. years, then 8 elemen- 
colored cinder block. Glazed tile || t@°Y grades and four years of high 
and stucco are also used, adding | school. Classes are small, SIE 
to the beauty of the buildings. || @8I"S about 9 pupils. The school 
The gay and tastefully harmo- has a large staff of highly train- 
nizing colors throughout the 
school’s interiors are intended 


ed teachers. The high school is 
to make up for deaf. children’s 


lack of enjoyment of sound and 
music by giving these pupils gen- 
erous amounts of joyous and 
sparkling color in their school 
surroundings. 

Architects for the buildings 
were the prominent Columbus 
firm of Tibbals-Crumley-Mus- 
son. When the new school was 
opened in 1953, yet to be com- 
pleted were the hospital and the 
gymnasium with recreation an- 
nex. One of the cottages (G-4) 
served as a temporary hospital 
until the new facility was fin- 
ished. The handsomely appoint- 
ed, 36-bed permanent hospital 
was placed in operation near the 
beginning of March, 1956. The 
new gymnasium and recreation 
annex was dedicated earlier the 
same year on January 31. 

Continued on Page 3 
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The buildings are arranged on 
the grounds to take full advan- 
tage of the contour of the land 


which | 
and pre-existing roads. This 


\high school. A large majority of 
‘the children are taught speech 
and lip reading; their classroom 
‘instruction is conducted through 
‘these media. Those whose pro- 
gress is retarded by the oral 
method are taught by means of 
the manual alphabet. Acoustic 
training is offered children who 
have usable amounts of hearing. 
/In addition to academic train- 
ing, a number of vocational sub- 
jjects are offered. 1h 
| linotyping and printing 
| tailoring and pressing, 


cabinet 


pairing and 
lare also offered in foods, 
‘ing, art and driver education. 

| The school has the services O 


\ facilities for m 
| luations. The s 
from the services 
psychologist who d 
his time to pupils 


| 
4 
} 


fh 


in the Oh 


) 


an accredited first grade public] 


d. These include 
g, baking 


/making, general shop, shoe re- 
painting. Courses 
cloth- 


an audiologist and well equipped 
aking hearing eva- J B 
ehool also benefits teaching fields (such a English, 
of a school : : id sc 
evotes half of studies), and in the special fields | 


10 


School 

pupils iat 

Blind. Both the psychologist and 
the audiologist serve in the Eva- 
luation Clinic. Medical services) — 
are in charge of a physician who. 
specializes in pediatrics, and the; 
hospital is staffed by two re-} 
gistered nurses. Dental service | 
is provided by a dentist who | 
comes in to meet regularly | 
scheduled appointments for pu- } 
pils. The school offers the ser- | 
ices of an ear specialist and 
also_an eye specialist, when these 
are required. Although the new , 
school as yet has no chapel, re- | 
ligious services are held in the 
classrooms on Sunday mornings. 
Non-denominational services are 
held by the teachers. Special 
services for the Catholic chil- 
dren are conducted by a priest 
who comes to the school. Spe- 
cial services also are conducted 
by Episcopalian, Baptists and 
Lutheran churches who have as- 


signed ministers to the school. 


A four-page school paper, the | 
Ohio Chronicle, is published, 
every week that school is in 
session. It is printed in the} 
Printing Department of the} 
school, giving pupils there actu-{ 
al practice in linotyping, hand 
compostion and press work. 
The Chronicle contains infor- 
mation about the school and the 
alumni as well as items of] 
general interest to the deaf.} 
Weekly menus for the children}, 
appear, showing exactly what} 
meals were served the week 
before. The paper has quite aj” 
number of subscribers among || 
the alumni. It is issued free to | 

} pupils. Dr. Edward R. Abernathy) 


Jis the superintendent, having, 

served in this position since| 
1930. For six years previous, he 
was academic principal. — 

The Ohio School welcomes 
parents and visitors. It is sug- 
gested, however, that visits Ape 
of more interest if made on days 
when school is in session. Visit- 
ors then can see the school in 
full classroom and_ vocational 
shop operation and the business | 
of educating the deaf chitdren of 


fiat 


Ohio at its best. 


\ 
\ 
) 
| 


Re a 


|| GALLAUDET TO HAVE 
GRADUATE SC 


A Graduate School has been es- 
tablished at Gallaudet College hy 
the college’s Board of Directors. 
The purpose of the new School is 
to prepare teachers of the deaf 
jand specialists in certain neces-} 
sarily allied fields. v 

Dr. Robert Frisina, director of} 
the Gallaudet College Hearing 
and Speech Center, has been ap-) 
pointed first Dean of the Gradu-| 
ate School. 

Beginning with its 1965-66 aca-|* 
demic year, the college will offer 
graduate studies leading to mas- 


fer 


i 


¢/ter’s degrees in audiology, speech 


pathology, nursey education, ele- 
mentary education, secondary) 


mathematics, science, and social} 


of 
fe 


1° 


art, home economics, 
hysical education. 
The college currently offers 
work in education only} 
to the MS in Educa-|. 
ie 


and}, 


The Ohio S 


MOO! For The Deaf 


The beautifully modern Ohio School for the Deaf, 500 Morse Road, Columbus, Ohio 43214, serves | 
well the deaf children of the Buckeye State. Offering both academic and vocational curricula, the Blue 
and White supplies double-barreled opportunity in the area of specialized education for hearing-| 
handicapped youngsters. Established in 1829, the present school occupied the Wyandot site in the 


autumn of 1953. 


Catholics Increase Classes | 
Pees Wile Ose cl aesG 5) 
| 


Guidance for Handicapped Is Pushed 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


By Faith Corrigan 


Handicapped children have 
great need of a religious 
faith to guide their under- 
standing of their special con- 
ditions, religious leaders be- 
lieve. 

With this in mind, the 
Catholic Diocese of Cleve- 


| Jand has been giving in- 


creased attention to the spe- 


| cial religious education prob- 


lems of deaf and hard-of- 
hearing children and those 
who are mentally retarded. 

The Rev. John Wilson, di- 
| rector of the diocesan deaf 
education program, began 
| to decentralize its operations 
/and reach out into the par- 
ishes for deaf children a year 
ego. Religion classes for the 
jdeaf are ‘now available in 


-jeleven parishes of the dio- 


'cese, three of them in Akron 


} 


where a 


| UNIVERSITY OF PADUA 
Probably the only place in Europe | 
| deaf person can attend col- | 
“jlege is at the University of Padua, | 


and one in Cuyahoga Falls. 


THE NEWEST class for 
the deaf will begin at St. 
Dominic Church, 3450 Nor- 
wood Road, Shaker Heights, 
on November 4, The pastor 
there, the Rev. Arthur L. 
Gallagher, spent many years 
in work with the deaf and 
has retained a deep interest 
in the religious needs of peo- 
ple who cannot hear. 

He persuaded Miss Pat 
Beilein, a teacher of the deaf 
at Alexander Graham Bell 
School in Cleveland, to act 
as instructor. She will be as- 
sisted by Miss Jean Crowley, 
also on the teaching staff of 
the Cleveland public school 
for the deaf. 

Holding back rapid devel- 
opment of the program has 
been a shortage of teachers, 
who need special training. 


To rectify this, Father Wil- 
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son holds Sunday afternoon 
workshops at St. Augustine 
Church, 2486 W. 14th Street, 
a center for the deaf. Attend- 


ing are religious and lay | 


teachers, parents, and inter- 
ested volunteers. 

A number of sisters in the 
Cleveland Diocese have tak- 
en special courses at Kent 
State University in teaching 
the deaf and have attended 
national conferences on the 
subject. 


FATHER WILSON 


children in each session. 


Classes in religion for the | 


deaf are offered at the fol- 


lowing parishes: Holy Name, | 
St. William, St. Philomena, | 
St. Colman, St. Richard, As- | 
-Sumption. In Akron, classes | 


e held at Our Lady of the 


) Elms, St. Vincent and Im- 
| maculate Conception. | 
St. Joseph Church in Cuya- | 
| hoga Falls also offers the | 
. specialized religious instruc- 
\ tion for the hard of hearing 
‘child, 


| 
| 


ex- | 
plained that religion classes | 
almost amount to individual | 
training since most teachers | 
have no more than four deaf | 


\ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Billiart after the founder of) 


4982 Clubside Road, Lynd-| 
|hurst, and has 90 pupils. 


| are in their second year at) 
|Our Lady of Angels parish, | 


| 
“Cae oF the ae Se 
One of the. proude |\bones to be removed as soon as}. 


ments in Catholic parents’ 
lives is when they witness 
their child receiving First | 
Holy Communion. This is no | 
longer denied to parents of 
mentally retarded children. 
Three tuition schools for 
Catholic, children who are 
mentally retarded have been 
developed in recent. years. 
THE FIRST was at St. 
Emeri¢ Church, 1904 W. 22d 


Street, whicl*lost its nation- 
ality parishioners as the city 
changed. The empty. class-' 


‘rooms have been filled with) 
/retarded children. 


Notre Dame nuns staff a} 
special school for the re- 
tarded. It is named Julie 


the order. It is located at| 


Classes for the retarded) 


3644 Rocky River Drive N.W. 
Sixteen children are bene- | 
fited by the program. To-| 


| |ter at the time of terminal illness. 


| 
| 
} 
' 
} 
j 


} the Center encourages all persons| 


pledge, 


RESEARCH 


Bank 
Center, located at The University | 
Jof Chicago, has received a grant 
\jof $48,000 from the United | 
States Public Health Service to | 
f 
| 
| 


fies 
ied 


AID DEAFNESS 


The Temporal Bones 


support a national campagin for 
ear bone bequests” to aid deaf- 
ness research. 

The grant will be used in a 
nationwide educational effort to 
explain the need for deafness re- 
search and encourages pledges 
of inner ear structures from per- |) 
sons afflicted with hearinse and | 
{equilibrium disorders. i ) 

During life the delicate inner he Ne 
year cannot be examined because; | 
Jof its inaccessible location, Asi 
a result, information of the inner| _ 
ear and its relation to the brain 

has been lacking. | 

To provide the human struc-| 

tures essential for ear research, | 
|handicapped by deafness or diz-| 
ziness to pledge their ear bones| 
to research. Legal forms may be 
obtained from the Temporal| 
Bone Bank Center, University of) . 
| Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill, 
} Donors are asked to sign a 
_which requires the con-| 
jsent of two next of kin or ani 
executor. A provision in a will) 
is not required. Along with this, |7 
the Center needs complete re- | 
\cords of the ear examinations and | — 
jhearing tests made over the 

years. These documents eventual- | 

ly will be correlated with post— 

mortem pathological finding by | 
jscentists at the’ “ear banks” to) 

\determine the causes of the ear) 


disease and to evaluate the ef-| 
fects of treatment and surgery) 
'during life. 
Donors receeive identification) — 
‘cards from the Center with com-| _ 
plete instruction for fulfilling 
itheir pledge. 

Since it is important for the| 


t 
| 
} 


| 


|possible after death, the next of 


|kin is asked to telephone the Cen- 


An attendant on 24-hour duty 
will obtain a pathologist or otolo-| _ 
gist to remove the bones. (There | 
is no cosmetic disfigurement). 
| The bones then are sent to one 
jof the “ear banks” where they 
are correlated with the donor’s 
records. This study may require 
from eight months to a year, 
after which a complete report 
and set of accompanying micro- | 
scopic slides are prepared} for 
use in training ear surgeons. 
The nearest “ear bank” is 
located at University of Michigan 
| Medical School, Ann Arbor, under 
the direction of Merle Lawrence, 
jPh.D.—-The, M.A.D.. Record 


'LBJ Signs Bill 

to Train Deaf 
WASHINGTON  (#) — Presi- 
dent Johnson yesterday signed 
a bill to establish a national 
|technical institute for the deaf 
and said it “embodies the 
|compassion and the under- 
standing of the American 
people.” j 


jin Ttaly. Certain classes at the univer- Coal teenie 


/ morrow from 8 a.m. to “4 


jsity are now open to the deaf, who a . pm. a pancake Ses 


; oe : will be held at~ 
jare interested in ‘higher education. | i 


With tech 


hall to help stippo 
classes. up 


By BETTY ANN BOWSER 


” When it came to dancing, they heard the 
musi¢ with their feet. When it came to 
chit-chatting, they talked with their hands. 


And when it came time for “Goodnight 
Sweethearts,’ nobody wanted to go home. 


Being deaf at the National Convention 
of Jewish Deaf Thursday night put you in 
the “in crowd,” and in the silent world of 
hand signs and expressive eyes that often 
speak louder than words. 


Some delegates at the week-long con- 


HERE WE GO with a Virginia Reel and-a lot of fun, say 
Clevelander Louise Shapiro and convention delegate Kath- 
erine Witzler as they dance down the middle of the reel 


tee: 


clions—L 


ouder 


vention at the Pick-Carter Hotel gyrated 
to the frug, jerk or cha-cha while others 
picked partners for a lively turn at the 
Virginia Reel. 


The couple-cluttered floor rocked to the 
music as the group kept time by sensing 
floor vibrations from the band’s instru- 
ments. 


Between do-se-dos and the frug, dele- 
gates paused to catch up on the latest gos- 
sip or laugh at each other’s jokes. The 
conversation came not from their mouths, 
but from hand gestures. f Gr 


1 & 


ore 


When band-break time came, Miss Eileen) 
Goran, a New York City fashion illustra- 
tor, was crowned “Miss National Conven- 
tion of Jewish Deaf” and presented with 
a dozen long-stemmed red roses. The con- 
test was open to any lady participating in} 
the convention—young or old. | 


A youngster at heart, 75-year-old Mrs.) 
Stella Eber, New York, N. Y., entered the| 
contest believing youth and beauty to be! 
merely a state of mind. The judges evi-| 
dently agreed with her. She was chosen| 
honorary winner of the beauty ‘contest.| 


CROWNING TOUCH to the convention*was the announce- 
ment that Eileen Goran, New York City,\had been named 
“Miss National Convention of Jewish Deaf,” here crowned 
by convention president Alexander Fleischman. 


Rog 


DO-SE-DO and left-arm-around signs instruct 
delegates in square dancing while caller Lloyd 
Litman and Harold Arghast, director of the 
adult division of the Jewish Community ‘Center, 


a 


assist. 


FEELING THE BEAT are Alexander Fleischman, president of the Na- 
tional Convention of Jewish Deaf, and Mrs. Fleischman, 


we (Press Photos by Tony, Tomsic) 


LEND LEASE. VESTMENTS—The Diocesan Catholic Deaf Center work- 

shop at St. Augustine Parish on W. 14 St. has made purple and white 

mass vestments which will be lent to any parish needing matched vest- 

ments for concelebrated Masses on such occasions as Forty Hours or 

funerals. Shown with the new silk vestments are (from left) Carol Urban, 

Stella Carabotta, Angela Beninanto and Florietta Veale. Father John F. 
Wilson (861-5530) is diocesan director for the dea 
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__ Deat group 
‘to present 


Passion Play 


The production is billed simp- 
ily “St. Augustine Passion Play.” 
But behind the scenes are some 
pretty ambitious preparations, 
| worthy of a major Hollywood 
spectacular. 

An all deaf cast of 40—using 
sign language — will re-enact 
Christ’s Passion, from the last 
iisupper through the betrayal, 
trial, crucifixion and resurrec- 
|tion, They'll also present three 
skits based on miracles of Our 
Lord. 
| There will be two 8:30 p.m. 
| performances — Saturday, April 
12, and Sunday, April 3, Palm 
| Sunday. They'll be given at the 
/ Catholic Deaf Center, at St. Au- 
|gustine Parish, 2486 W. 14 St. 
| There are some technical dif- 
/ficulties, of course. But these 
jare being overcome. The deaf 

Rises playing the man cured of 
_ {his blindness is practicing hbe- 
“\ing blind, too. 

| In the crucifixion scene, the 
jactor’s “nailed” hands won't be 
jfree for sign language. So 
Christ’s last words will .be vis- 
| ually presented over the cross 
|by means of a projector. 
| The cast ranges in age from 
114 to 65. Deaf Boy: Scouts will 
|be the Roman soldiers, and the 
jservants in the courtyard. 
| Everyone is welcome to see the 
jplay. Voice narration will ac- 
jcompany the action — for the 
ibenefit of those who hear. , 
\There’ll be tickets at the door. \ 
|for $1. | 
)} And the proceeds aren't for 
\their own center. The deaf ac-| 


‘CLEVELAND DEAF IN 
| PASSION PLAY. 


| ae 
Isditor’s Note: This news story 
| deals with recent Easter season. 
1 (CLEVE EAN DS (AP )y == Deat)| 
people, using their hands to speak 
jin sign language, will present a 
| Passion Play April 2 and 3 in St. | 
Augustine Parish Hallon West | 
14th Street. 

Vas cast of about 40 is under the | 
directiow of the Rev. Joh F; Wil- 
son, pastor of St. Augustine and | 
director of activities for the deaf 
|for the Cleveland Catholic dio- | 
i cese. 
A commentator will tell 


: the 
audience what is going on. 


tors will use the money to buy 
materials for 
to. be made at the center and 
donated to the missions, 
Father John F. Wilson, dio- 


Among the problems that had 


\could speak the last several words 
of his life. : 

An overhead projector 
flash the words on a screen. 

One of the actors, who cannot 
hear or speak, plays the part of a 
| blind man who is cured by Christ 
through a miracle. The blind man 
in the Bible could hear but not 
lsee. 

“We overlooked a few obsta- 
cles and will use sign language to 
pass our signals among to the | 
‘blind man,” the Rev. Wilson by 


will 


The costumes were made by 
deaf women from the parish who 
pmake altar vestments throughout 
the year.—Youngstown Vindica- 
aa tor. 


to be overcome was how Christ, | 
crucified and dying on the Cross, | 


¢ 


Rehearsing for their Passion Play are. members of the| 
all deaf cast: Mary Danilovich (as Mary Magdalene), Marie | 
Stalnaker (the Blessed Mother) and Frank Graziani | 

(Christ). 


cese director for the deaf, is| 
the play’s producer-writer-direc-| 
tor-choreographer and musical! 
accompanist. He'll be playing) 
his violin. ‘ 


‘ 
} 


Mass vestments 


i The Coltinbus Dispatch re- 
|ports that Father John Wilson| 
of the Cleveland Diocese of the) 


| Catholic Church has a stage pro-| 
‘duction scheduled for that area) 
and all in the sign language (we| 
presume) for it (the sign lan-| 
guage) seems to have been! 
“found” at last. 
We don’t know exactly 
‘but perhaps one reason may be} 
that taking a half day to teach 
ia child to speak a few words isn’t, 
lsonducive to getting very far in| 
paste | 


ae ohh caer 


} 
why} 


jschiool very 


|U. S. JOB CORPS TO ACCEPT | 
60 DEAF YOUTH at 
| fob 


An opportunity has been ex- 
| tended to 60 deat boys and girls 
jover the United States to enter || 
}the Job Corps. This will be of || 
j particular interest to high school 
/ graduates of schools for the deaf. || 
“Anyone interested can write |!’ 
| directly to Mr. F. C..Schreiber, jj 
| Secretary, National Association || 
| of the Deaf, 2025 Eye St., N.W., |} 
Washington, D. C. 20006. In Ohio, | 


| 


| Mr. Thomas E, Woodley, 4303 |} 
Wellington Ave., Parma 44134, is jj 
urging those interested to apply. { 
—]i, R.A. 


Young adult deaf meet | 
| The first meeting of the | 
Young Adult Deaf Organization | 
|will be at 7:30 p.m, tonight at 
|St. Augustine Parish, 2486 W-| 
/14 St. Father John F. Wilson, | 
administrator of St. Augustine 
‘and diocesan director for the 
' \deaf, is mederator, “/- S- 6S 


be presented April 2 and 3 


S | 
tage Passion Play — 
. Inirck 29, 066 | 
An unusual Passion Play —jflash the words on a screen.) 
staged by deaf people — will ONE OF THE ACTORS, | 
who cannot hear or speak,) 
: : : lays the part of a blind man 
in St. Augustine Parish Hall, ae is ee d by Christ| 
|2486 W. 14th Street. through a miracle. The blind, 
Production of the play is|man in the Bible could hear| 
the project of the Rev. Johnjput not see. 
F. Wilson, pastor of St. Auguy ; 
\stine and director of activities, 
for the deaf for the Cleveland, 
Catholic Diocese. 
| A cast of about 40, some} 
lof them non - Catholics, will; 
‘move through their scenes/ 
speaking only with their} 
| hands. Three ‘‘Miracle” Plays 
| will precede the Passion Play, | 
(Father Wilson said. Curtain 
jtime will be 8:30 each eve-| 
\ning. 


| FATHER WILSON said he} 
\believed this to be the first) 
time such a play has been at-| 
‘tempted by deaf people. 
The play had some produc- 
tion problems that took in-| 
genuity to overcome, Father| 
Wilson said. 
| Among the problems solved) 
was how Christ, who is cruci-| 
ified, could speak the last sev-' 
en words of his life. Because! 
‘deaf people rely on their) 
hands to communicate with) 
the audience, it-was obvious| 
that the actor who plays! 
Christ in this play could not) 
ispeak those words with his) 
‘hands tied to the cross, Fa-) 
ther Wilson continued. 
An overhead projector willl 


t 


FIRST ORDER FILLED—Remember the sto e 
y about 

the four multiple-handicapped women daring a vest- 

ment business at the Catholic Deaf Center? Well, 


they’ve made delivery on their first complete set— 

Mary Parish, Painesville, where Father John Crane 

assistant, checks them over. Father John Wilson dioc- 

esan director for the deaf, is guiding spirit behind 
the project. 


Actions—Louder Than 


FEELING THE BEAT are Alexander Fleigchman; president ‘of the: Na- 
tional Convention of Jewish Deaf, dnd Mrs. Fleischman. 


By BETTY ANN BOWSER 


ng, they heard the 
When it came to 


_ (Press Photos by Tony Tomsic) 


vention at the Pick-Carter Hotel gyrated 
to the frug, jerk or cha-cha while others 
picked partners for a lively turn at the 
Virginia Reel. 


The couple-cluttered floor rocked to the 
music as the group kept time by sensing 
sr vibrations from the band’s instru- 


OS- 


© 


ords 


When band-break time came, Miss Eileen 
Goran, a New York City fashion illustra- 
tor, was crowned “Miss National’ Conven- 
tion of Jewish Deaf” and presented with 
a dozen long-stemmed red roses. The con- 
test was open to any lady participating in} 
the convention—young or old. 


A youngster at heart, 75-year-old Mrs. 
Stella Eber, New York, N. Y., entered the 
contest believing youth and beauty to be! 
merely a state of mind. The judges evi-| 
‘yetly agreed with her. She was chosen | 
zo by winner of the beauty ‘contest. | 
GEN ; 


lational Convention of Jewish Deaf,” here crowned 


> 
ff at Eileen Goran, New York City,\had been named 


Sivention president Alexander Fleischman. 


DO-SE-DO and left-arm-around signs instruct 
delegates in square dancing while caller Lloyd 
Litman and Harold Arghast, director of the 
adult division of the Jewish Community ‘Center, 


assist. 


__ Deat group 
‘to present 


Passion Play 


The production is billed simp- 
ily “St. Augustine Passion Play.” 
But behind the scenes are some 
pretty ambitious preparations, 
| worthy of a major Hollywood 
spectacular. 

An all deaf cast of 40—using 
sign language — will re-enact 
Christ’s Passion, from the last 
iisupper through the betrayal, 
trial, crucifixion and resurrec- 
|tion, They'll also present three 
skits based on miracles of Our 
Lord. 
| There will be two 8:30 p.m. 
| performances — Saturday, April 
12, and Sunday, April 3, Palm 
| Sunday. They'll be given at the 
/ Catholic Deaf Center, at St. Au- 
|gustine Parish, 2486 W. 14 St. 
| There are some technical dif- 
/ficulties, of course. But these 
jare being overcome. The deaf 

Rises playing the man cured of 
_ {his blindness is practicing hbe- 
“\ing blind, too. 

| In the crucifixion scene, the 
jactor’s “nailed” hands won't be 
jfree for sign language. So 
Christ’s last words will .be vis- 
| ually presented over the cross 
|by means of a projector. 
| The cast ranges in age from 
114 to 65. Deaf Boy: Scouts will 
|be the Roman soldiers, and the 
jservants in the courtyard. 
| Everyone is welcome to see the 
jplay. Voice narration will ac- 
jcompany the action — for the 
ibenefit of those who hear. , 
\There’ll be tickets at the door. \ 
|for $1. | 
)} And the proceeds aren't for 
\their own center. The deaf ac-| 


‘CLEVELAND DEAF IN 
| PASSION PLAY. 


| ae 
Isditor’s Note: This news story 
| deals with recent Easter season. 
1 (CLEVE EAN DS (AP )y == Deat)| 
people, using their hands to speak 
jin sign language, will present a 
| Passion Play April 2 and 3 in St. | 
Augustine Parish Hallon West | 
14th Street. 

Vas cast of about 40 is under the | 
directiow of the Rev. Joh F; Wil- 
son, pastor of St. Augustine and | 
director of activities for the deaf 
|for the Cleveland Catholic dio- | 
i cese. 
A commentator will tell 


: the 
audience what is going on. 


tors will use the money to buy 
materials for 
to. be made at the center and 
donated to the missions, 
Father John F. Wilson, dio- 


Among the problems that had 


\could speak the last several words 
of his life. : 

An overhead projector 
flash the words on a screen. 

One of the actors, who cannot 
hear or speak, plays the part of a 
| blind man who is cured by Christ 
through a miracle. The blind man 
in the Bible could hear but not 
lsee. 

“We overlooked a few obsta- 
cles and will use sign language to 
pass our signals among to the | 
‘blind man,” the Rev. Wilson by 


will 


The costumes were made by 
deaf women from the parish who 
pmake altar vestments throughout 
the year.—Youngstown Vindica- 
aa tor. 


to be overcome was how Christ, | 
crucified and dying on the Cross, | 


¢ 


Rehearsing for their Passion Play are. members of the| 
all deaf cast: Mary Danilovich (as Mary Magdalene), Marie | 
Stalnaker (the Blessed Mother) and Frank Graziani | 

(Christ). 


cese director for the deaf, is| 
the play’s producer-writer-direc-| 
tor-choreographer and musical! 
accompanist. He'll be playing) 
his violin. ‘ 


‘ 
} 


Mass vestments 


i The Coltinbus Dispatch re- 
|ports that Father John Wilson| 
of the Cleveland Diocese of the) 


| Catholic Church has a stage pro-| 
‘duction scheduled for that area) 
and all in the sign language (we| 
presume) for it (the sign lan-| 
guage) seems to have been! 
“found” at last. 
We don’t know exactly 
‘but perhaps one reason may be} 
that taking a half day to teach 
ia child to speak a few words isn’t, 
lsonducive to getting very far in| 
paste | 


ae ohh caer 


} 
why} 


jschiool very 


|U. S. JOB CORPS TO ACCEPT | 
60 DEAF YOUTH at 
| fob 


An opportunity has been ex- 
| tended to 60 deat boys and girls 
jover the United States to enter || 
}the Job Corps. This will be of || 
j particular interest to high school 
/ graduates of schools for the deaf. || 
“Anyone interested can write |!’ 
| directly to Mr. F. C..Schreiber, jj 
| Secretary, National Association || 
| of the Deaf, 2025 Eye St., N.W., |} 
Washington, D. C. 20006. In Ohio, | 


| 


| Mr. Thomas E, Woodley, 4303 |} 
Wellington Ave., Parma 44134, is jj 
urging those interested to apply. { 
—]i, R.A. 


Young adult deaf meet | 
| The first meeting of the | 
Young Adult Deaf Organization | 
|will be at 7:30 p.m, tonight at 
|St. Augustine Parish, 2486 W-| 
/14 St. Father John F. Wilson, | 
administrator of St. Augustine 
‘and diocesan director for the 
' \deaf, is mederator, “/- S- 6S 


be presented April 2 and 3 


S | 
tage Passion Play — 
. Inirck 29, 066 | 
An unusual Passion Play —jflash the words on a screen.) 
staged by deaf people — will ONE OF THE ACTORS, | 
who cannot hear or speak,) 
: : : lays the part of a blind man 
in St. Augustine Parish Hall, ae is ee d by Christ| 
|2486 W. 14th Street. through a miracle. The blind, 
Production of the play is|man in the Bible could hear| 
the project of the Rev. Johnjput not see. 
F. Wilson, pastor of St. Auguy ; 
\stine and director of activities, 
for the deaf for the Cleveland, 
Catholic Diocese. 
| A cast of about 40, some} 
lof them non - Catholics, will; 
‘move through their scenes/ 
speaking only with their} 
| hands. Three ‘‘Miracle” Plays 
| will precede the Passion Play, | 
(Father Wilson said. Curtain 
jtime will be 8:30 each eve-| 
\ning. 


| FATHER WILSON said he} 
\believed this to be the first) 
time such a play has been at-| 
‘tempted by deaf people. 
The play had some produc- 
tion problems that took in-| 
genuity to overcome, Father| 
Wilson said. 
| Among the problems solved) 
was how Christ, who is cruci-| 
ified, could speak the last sev-' 
en words of his life. Because! 
‘deaf people rely on their) 
hands to communicate with) 
the audience, it-was obvious| 
that the actor who plays! 
Christ in this play could not) 
ispeak those words with his) 
‘hands tied to the cross, Fa-) 
ther Wilson continued. 
An overhead projector willl 
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FIRST ORDER FILLED—Remember the sto e 
y about 

the four multiple-handicapped women daring a vest- 

ment business at the Catholic Deaf Center? Well, 


they’ve made delivery on their first complete set— 

Mary Parish, Painesville, where Father John Crane 

assistant, checks them over. Father John Wilson dioc- 

esan director for the deaf, is guiding spirit behind 
the project. 


Letters to the Editor 


_ We are thankful to The Press for its edi- 
torial bringing to light the plight of deaf 
pupils in East Cleveland. 


East Cleveland School Supt. Blough’s state- 
ment that he does not want to segregate deaf 
| pupils in a school of their own is in bad taste. 

: | The primary purpose of deaf education is to 

educate and whether it is done separately or 
jointly with hearing pupils is beside the 
point. 


The main thing is that they be educated 

under competent, trained teachers of the 

| deaf. This is best done by having all pupils 

4 under one roof, with proper equipment, from 

| grade school to high school with emphasis on 
teaching trades in the later years. 


At present, Cuyahoga and surrounding 
counties have no follow-up on education for 
the deaf after the ninth grade. Deaf pupils 
are thrown into normal hearing high schools 


where many teachers do not understand their 
problems. 


The end product of this system is an in- 
complete graduate who is let through school 
and emerges into the world unprepared for 
anything except the lowest paying jobs. 


Those educators sincerely interested in the 
welfare of the deaf should see that the deaf 
are given a better means of education, not a 
hand-off of existing facilities. 


TERENCE E. ESSER, Secretary, Cleveland 
‘Chapter, Ohio Association of the Deaf, 
20360 Hillside Rd. 

. 


I’m writing you with regard to the editorial 
on the school facilities for the deaf. You 
wrote about the school facility addition pro- 
posed for E. 116th St. and East Blvd. While 
this is a wonderful facility and a necessary 


_Deaf child is taught at school in East Cleveland 


IS 


Hope for Grant Okay 


Application forms for a $250,000 federal grant for 
a school for the deaf in East Cleveland will be mailed 
this week. 


East Cleveland school officials, who now operate the 
present school at Mayfair Elementary School, and offi- 


cials of the other 12 school systems who send students | 


fe 


there, are hopeful the request will be approved. 


A state education official predicted the application 
will not be accepted. 


Wayne C. Blough, East Cleveland superintendent, 
whose staff is preparing the paperwork, said 10 copies 
of the application will be sent to the State Department 
of Education and 20 copies to the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare in Washington. 


A new site for the deaf school operation must be 
established because the six classrooms at Mayfair have 
to be available for regular students by September, 1967. 


If the federal grant is approved, plans have been made 
to construct a 12-classroom building. However, if the 
grant is rejected, the operation will have to be moved 


y 


What Kind of School for Deaf Pupils? 


one for the handicapped crippled, blind, deaf 
and cerebral palsied and we know these 
teachers are doing a tremendous job with 
these children, (including feeding and diaper- | 
ing ninth graders, if necessary), we parents | 
on the other hand belong to the more modern | 
theory of teaching the deaf. 


And certainly you can understand our deaf | 


children need an environment which is more ‘ 


nearly normal so that they may participate in | 
activities with normal children. ; 


The eastern suburb program for the deat 
under the able guidance of Miss Alice Kent} 
and her specially trained teachers of the deaf! 
who teach our children oralism needs our | 
backing and support. i 


‘Any good words you may print in support | 
of these ideas in The Press will certainly | 
create a better understanding and help fur- | 
ther our cause for our deaf children and also. 
for the future deaf children. All deaf chil-| 
dren cannot and should not be put into an | 
institution-like atmosphere. 


MRS. LARRY EABON, 3557 E. Searbarpih 
Rd., Cleveland Heights. 


I have a deaf child going to a school for. 
the deaf in Lakewood and feel very fortunate | 
that Lakewood is willing to take deaf chil- | 


dren in their school system. 


} 
| ) 
{ 
| 
{ 


I am worried and also feel sorry for the | 
parents of deaf children in East Cleveland | 
that was not granted any federal aid money | ~ 
nor will be from all indications. 


Instead of money always going to other 
countries or poverty communities, why can’t | 
some of the money be used in helping the 
handicapped get an education they need so 
they can live a normal life and not be a | 
burden to society in years to come? 


As a taxpayer I cannot see why a school for | 
the deaf should have to take so long in de- | 
ciding if money will be granted to build or | 
not. If we can have money for building 
schools for hearing children we should have | 
money for building facilities for the handi- | 
capped. 


I think parents of deaf children are very 
thankful for the thought of Cleveland School 
Supt. Paul Briggs hoping to build a new 
school instead of adding on to Alexander 
Graham Bell School. But the children would 
benefit more if the school could be located in 
another section of town instead of isolating 
them with crippled children. 


MRS. J. W. KEMPF, 911 Dartmoor pee 
ER 3 


ey Beha ‘or Deaf Papi: 


to another school in one of the participating school dis- | 


| tricts, which include eastern Cuyahoga, Lake and Geauga 
/ counties. 


The campaign to build a school for the deaf 
in East Cleveland ran into one dead-end, when 
the Federal Government rejected a request 
for funds, and now other avenues must be 
explored. 


Deaf youngsters from 13 school districts in 
Cuyahoga, Lake and Geauga counties, now 
use six rooms in Chambers Elementary School 
in East Cleveland. But the suburb will need 
that space for regular classes in the fall of 
1967. 


| One possible solution would be for all the 
school districts involved to join in raising 


} money for a new school. Unfortunately Ohio 


law does not permit a combined operation of 
this kind. 


A committee headed by Mrs. Sherman Dye, 
a member of the Cleveland Heights-Univer- 


sity Heights School Board, hopes to get the 


next session of the Legislature to approve a 
bill to allow school systems to take joint ac- 
tion. The principle certainly makes sense: All 
benefit, all pay. y 


It also stands to reason that more than a | 
dozen systems joining to provide a.school for | 
the deaf would mean better facilities than if | 
each system maintained its 
Schools for the deaf require much special 
equipment and teachers specifically trained 
for the job. 


Another possibility is the new Alexander |: 
Graham Bell School which the Cleveland 
School Board hopes to build next to the Sun- 
beam School for Crippled Children on East) 
Blvd. But whether at a new school in an east-| _ 


ern suburb, or at one in Cleveland, a home| — 


for 90 deaf youngsters must be found. It is} 
encouraging to see energy directed towa 
solving the problem before it becomes 

. C Soe Q Pp 


own schooi. |” 


Sta 


By HADLEY W. SMITH 

Thanks to Dr. E. R. Abernathy, OSD Super- 
intendent, attention is called to a copy of the 
Minutes of the September 12, 1966 Meeting of 
i the Ohio State Board of Education held here in 
Columbus. Included (Index to Minutes, p. 30) is 
a most interesting, “Report and Resolution by 
Lorin Bixler re Legislative Study for Deaf 
Schools,” and presented by him. 

For all interested parties, herewith this im- 
portant report is reprinted: 
LEGISLATIVE STUDY FOR DEAF SCHOOLS 


A special committee of the Board appointed 


| by President Walker has been considering the 
problems of-two schools for deaf children. One is 
the Betty Jane School in Tiffin, Ohio. 
a privately endowed school for the handicapped 
three boys and girls who 


attend 


This is 


which serves twenty 


have hearing handicaps. These children 


on a tuition bases. A number of them however, 
| are from families who are unable to contribute 
| to the cost of education and the school is con- 
| fronted with a lack of operating funds to support 
Their that 
from another source for these chil- 


| such cases. problem is of securing 
| assistance 
| dren. 

} The the 


| School program of eleven 


East Cleveland Day 


This school 


second is 
classes. 
i which is operated by the East Cleveland Board 


of Education serves children in approximately 
Due to an increas- 
ing enrollment in East Cleveland space for these 
| available after the current 
The participating districts have 


| twelve surrounding districts. 


) units Me not be 


i 

school year. 

rates interest in maintaining the program 
intact even if it must be moved to another dis- 


trict. Their problem is that to house the program 


| 
| will require construction of a twelve room addi- 
J 
4 
i 


tion to an elementary school. This is a capital 


East Cleveland 


School Aides of 13 Districts xa 
to Meet on School for Deaf 


More than 50 school board members 
from 138 districts in eastern Cuyahoga, 
Lake and Geauga Counties are expected 
to meet at the East Cleveland School 


Board Committee Asks 
Legislative Study for Deaf School 


would be a 


sion” to bring the board members up to- | 
date on the deaf school situation. 


TCL 


outlay which no one of the districts is prepared | 
to meet alone, thus these districts are asking for | 


would 
participation districts to fund such construction 
cooperatively. 


enabling legislation which 


As members of the Board well know both } 


of these problems are fraught with difficult 
legal questions. 
the 
of them. If it meets with 
approval of the Board [ should like to offer a 


resolution instructing the Superintendent to ask 


tion on either 


for a Legislative Service Commission study to} 


determine whether legislation for either or both 
of these problems is feasible. 

Mr. Bixler then moved the adoption of the fol- 
lowing Resolution: 


WHEREAS, the JState ducation 
desires to explore the feasibility of legislation 
relating 


FOarde ores 


to the construction of needed class- 
rooms for children being served by classes for 
the deaf now 
School District and to provide suitable instruc- 
tion for children now being servid by the Betty 
Jane Oral School for the Deaf, Tiffin, Ohio, 
whose parents are unable to provide tuition 
costs for them, 


NOW, THEREFORE, Be is resolved that the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction be 
and hereby is directed to request a study by 
the Service Commission and the 
staff of the Department of Education to 
determine the feasibility of legislation or 
action to remedy these problems. 


Legislative 


other 


The motion was seconded by Mr. Robert: Gro- 
The President called for a voice vote on the 


motion. 


gan. 
The motion carried. 


permit the | 


Thus it would appear wise for | 
3oard to seek advice before taking a posi- || 
the | 


housed in the East Cleveland ' 


Is Proposed 
for the Deaf 


By MARJORIE Megas 
FH V/ { 6L 
Relocation of Cleveland’s school ce deaf children to 
a center for physically handicapped children was to be 
considered by the School Board today. 


'A new Alexander Graham Bell School would be on a 
3%-acre site adjoining Sunbeam School for Crippled 
Children on East Blvd. The board was to be asked to 
authorize appraisals of the property, which belongs to 
St. Ann Hospital. | 


The School Board originally had planned an addition } 
to the present Bell Bldg. at E. 55th St. and Quincy Ave., 
but Supt. Paul W. Briggs said today, “There have been | 
so many innovations in the field of teaching the deat / 
this is not practical. 


“Modern electronic equipment enables pupils to hear 
their teachers anywhere in the building.” 


A campus arrangement, possible at the proposed site, 
would concentrate pupils for better transportation, medi- 
cal and other services and might also assist blind chil- 
dren at nearby Anthony Wayne School, Briggs said. 


The new school, said Briggs, would have a capacity 
greater than the school’s present enrollment of 155. 


“Our doors would be open to all county children,” he | 
added. He said the school could accommodate more out- | 
of-city youngsters than it now serves and might be an 
answer to the problem of East Side suburban officials, | 
who are concerned about replacing the East Cleveland | 
facility that serves about 90: deaf children. Y 


The board also was to hear a detailed report from Earl | 
Ocker, director of extended school services program | 
which will start at 15 schools next month. 


A new federal grant of $883,262 will make it possible 
for special staffs to keep the buildings open until 9:30 
each night and until 3:30 on Saturdays for, educational 


yj and recreation programs for about 25,000 pupils. 


a follow-up 
1966 


: | 

ee 

| “Chronicle” 
| 

| 1966 


“Press” 
“general information ses-| 


|Chronicle.’ 


jfor a new’ 


Wditor’s Note: 
item from the Sept. 16, 
“Cleveland Press’ 
story 
School for Deaf Pupils,” 
the Sept. 17, 1966 issue of “Th 


| Renewed effort to obtain 
school for the di 


Board Monday night to discuss the East 
Cleveland School for the Deaf. 


Each of the school districts send stu- ’ 


dents to the school in the Mayfair Ele- 
mentary School. 


The school occupies six classrooms and 
East Cleveland Supt. Wayne C. Blough 
revealed last November that by 1967 the 
rooms will be needed for the regular 
students. 


“WE MET with the superinter dents 
from all the districts last fall, but we 
felt we should meet with board members 
so we can be assured of their ap Por * 
Blough said. 

ee explained that the _ meeting 


Applications for federal funds for a| 
$250,000, 12-classroom building for deaf 
students have been submitted but:a state 
education official has warned that the 


applications have little chance of being | 


accepted. 


“THE APPLICATIONS have been sub- 
mitted, and although we have hopes of 
success, we still must be prepared to 
take other steps in case we’re rejected,” 
Blough said. 


If funds are not granted, the school 
probably would be moved out of East 
Cleveland into one of the participating 
districts, 


“We don’t want to lose the school but 
East Cleveland won’t be able to provide 
space after next year,” Blough said. 


Superintendents and directors of spe- 
cial services from the participating 
school districts also have been invited to 


_ attend 


| Dye, 
| committee 
| districts studying the matt 
| troduced a resolution askin) 
port of the Ohio School F 
to obtain permissive 
| lation to make legal the p 
_ of capital expenditures fron 
ious School Bo 
| equip a school. 
| It was passed unanimous 
| the Heights board and is ex} 
to he acted 
other school districts invoy 
| . As matters stand now, b_ a 
| ing the school year of 1968-69 
there will be no facilities avail- 
able to house the present center / 
| for children with impaired hear-|_ 
ing at Chambers School in East) ‘ 


| A’ssn. 


[the East 
| Cleveland 


Board 


Cleveland. 


Side 
Heights - Univ 
| Heights School Board this 
member Mrs. Sh 
who has been heading 
from 


Goh ’ 


EFFORTS RENEWED | 
FOR DEAF SCHOOL | 


This is| 


to a June it 


captions! CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 


reprir 
The recent publication of a fifteen- | 
volume New Catholic Encyclopedia | 
represents seven years of work on the | 
part of contributors. It is the fruit | 
of research on the part of leading ‘ 
authorities of all religions on their 
fields of theology, liturgy, philo- 
sophy, scripture, history, art, music, 
law, literature and education. 
Education of the deaf was sum- 
marized for 


was begu 


the 13 


the enclopedia by | 
Associate Profes- | 
sor of English at Gallaudet College. 
Himself a deaf man, Mr. Panara is 
working on his doctorate at Catholic 


University of America. 


Are Toren Robert F. Panara, 


upon soon bi 


Letters to the Editor 


_ We are thankful to The Press for its edi- 
torial bringing to light the plight of deaf 
pupils in East Cleveland. 


East Cleveland School Supt. Blough’s state- 
ment that he does not want to segregate deaf 
| pupils in a school of their own is in bad taste. 

: | The primary purpose of deaf education is to 

educate and whether it is done separately or 
jointly with hearing pupils is beside the 
point. 


The main thing is that they be educated 

under competent, trained teachers of the 

| deaf. This is best done by having all pupils 

4 under one roof, with proper equipment, from 

| grade school to high school with emphasis on 
teaching trades in the later years. 


At present, Cuyahoga and surrounding 
counties have no follow-up on education for 
the deaf after the ninth grade. Deaf pupils 
are thrown into normal hearing high schools 


where many teachers do not understand their 
problems. 


The end product of this system is an in- 
complete graduate who is let through school 
and emerges into the world unprepared for 
anything except the lowest paying jobs. 


Those educators sincerely interested in the 
welfare of the deaf should see that the deaf 
are given a better means of education, not a 
hand-off of existing facilities. 


TERENCE E. ESSER, Secretary, Cleveland 
‘Chapter, Ohio Association of the Deaf, 
20360 Hillside Rd. 

. 


I’m writing you with regard to the editorial 
on the school facilities for the deaf. You 
wrote about the school facility addition pro- 
posed for E. 116th St. and East Blvd. While 
this is a wonderful facility and a necessary 


_Deaf child is taught at school in East Cleveland 


IS 


Hope for Grant Okay 


Application forms for a $250,000 federal grant for 
a school for the deaf in East Cleveland will be mailed 
this week. 


East Cleveland school officials, who now operate the 
present school at Mayfair Elementary School, and offi- 


cials of the other 12 school systems who send students | 


fe 


there, are hopeful the request will be approved. 


A state education official predicted the application 
will not be accepted. 


Wayne C. Blough, East Cleveland superintendent, 
whose staff is preparing the paperwork, said 10 copies 
of the application will be sent to the State Department 
of Education and 20 copies to the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare in Washington. 


A new site for the deaf school operation must be 
established because the six classrooms at Mayfair have 
to be available for regular students by September, 1967. 


If the federal grant is approved, plans have been made 
to construct a 12-classroom building. However, if the 
grant is rejected, the operation will have to be moved 


y 


What Kind of School for Deaf Pupils? 


one for the handicapped crippled, blind, deaf 
and cerebral palsied and we know these 
teachers are doing a tremendous job with 
these children, (including feeding and diaper- | 
ing ninth graders, if necessary), we parents | 
on the other hand belong to the more modern | 
theory of teaching the deaf. 


And certainly you can understand our deaf | 


children need an environment which is more ‘ 


nearly normal so that they may participate in | 
activities with normal children. ; 


The eastern suburb program for the deat 
under the able guidance of Miss Alice Kent} 
and her specially trained teachers of the deaf! 
who teach our children oralism needs our | 
backing and support. i 


‘Any good words you may print in support | 
of these ideas in The Press will certainly | 
create a better understanding and help fur- | 
ther our cause for our deaf children and also. 
for the future deaf children. All deaf chil-| 
dren cannot and should not be put into an | 
institution-like atmosphere. 


MRS. LARRY EABON, 3557 E. Searbarpih 
Rd., Cleveland Heights. 


I have a deaf child going to a school for. 
the deaf in Lakewood and feel very fortunate | 
that Lakewood is willing to take deaf chil- | 


dren in their school system. 


} 
| ) 
{ 
| 
{ 


I am worried and also feel sorry for the | 
parents of deaf children in East Cleveland | 
that was not granted any federal aid money | ~ 
nor will be from all indications. 


Instead of money always going to other 
countries or poverty communities, why can’t | 
some of the money be used in helping the 
handicapped get an education they need so 
they can live a normal life and not be a | 
burden to society in years to come? 


As a taxpayer I cannot see why a school for | 
the deaf should have to take so long in de- | 
ciding if money will be granted to build or | 
not. If we can have money for building 
schools for hearing children we should have | 
money for building facilities for the handi- | 
capped. 


I think parents of deaf children are very 
thankful for the thought of Cleveland School 
Supt. Paul Briggs hoping to build a new 
school instead of adding on to Alexander 
Graham Bell School. But the children would 
benefit more if the school could be located in 
another section of town instead of isolating 
them with crippled children. 


MRS. J. W. KEMPF, 911 Dartmoor pee 
ER 3 


ey Beha ‘or Deaf Papi: 


to another school in one of the participating school dis- | 


| tricts, which include eastern Cuyahoga, Lake and Geauga 
/ counties. 


The campaign to build a school for the deaf 
in East Cleveland ran into one dead-end, when 
the Federal Government rejected a request 
for funds, and now other avenues must be 
explored. 


Deaf youngsters from 13 school districts in 
Cuyahoga, Lake and Geauga counties, now 
use six rooms in Chambers Elementary School 
in East Cleveland. But the suburb will need 
that space for regular classes in the fall of 
1967. 


| One possible solution would be for all the 
school districts involved to join in raising 


} money for a new school. Unfortunately Ohio 


law does not permit a combined operation of 
this kind. 


A committee headed by Mrs. Sherman Dye, 
a member of the Cleveland Heights-Univer- 


sity Heights School Board, hopes to get the 


next session of the Legislature to approve a 
bill to allow school systems to take joint ac- 
tion. The principle certainly makes sense: All 
benefit, all pay. y 


It also stands to reason that more than a | 
dozen systems joining to provide a.school for | 
the deaf would mean better facilities than if | 
each system maintained its 
Schools for the deaf require much special 
equipment and teachers specifically trained 
for the job. 


Another possibility is the new Alexander |: 
Graham Bell School which the Cleveland 
School Board hopes to build next to the Sun- 
beam School for Crippled Children on East) 
Blvd. But whether at a new school in an east-| _ 


ern suburb, or at one in Cleveland, a home| — 


for 90 deaf youngsters must be found. It is} 
encouraging to see energy directed towa 
solving the problem before it becomes 

. C Soe Q Pp 


own schooi. |” 


oy 
ST, 


State Board Committee Asks {FC 
Legislative Study for Deaf Schools 


By HADLEY W. SMITH 

Thanks to Dr. E. R. Abernathy, OSD Super- 
intendent, attention is called to a copy of the 
Minutes of the September 12, 1966 Meeting of 
| the Ohio State Board of Education held here in 
Columbus. Included (Index to Minutes, p. 30) is 
a most interesting, “Report and Resolution by 
Lorin Bixler re Legislative Study for Deaf 
Schools,” and presented by him. 

For all interested parties, herewith this im- 
portant report is reprinted: 


LEGISLATIVE STUDY FOR DEAF SCHOOLS 


ane ee EOE Et 


outlay which no one of the districts is prepared 
to meet alone, thus these districts are asking for 
enabling legislation which permit the | 
participation districts to fund such construction 
cooperatively. 


Is Proposed | 
for the Deaf 


As members of the Board well know both | ; 
of these problems are fraught with difficult | By MARJORIE SCHUSTER 
legal questions. Thus it would appear wise for | : oe = Ly (C66 
the Board to seek advice before taking a posi- | _ Relocation of Cleveland’s school tor deaf children to | 
wae ie Of thee FEE fe eT | acenter for physically handicapped children was to be | 
a eg soy peo We ‘© considered by the School Board today. 
approval of the Board I should like to offer a 


resolution instructing the Superintendent to ask \ 
for a Legislative Service Commission study to 
determine whether legislation for either or both | 
of these problems is feasible. 


would 


on 


-A new Alexander Graham Bell School would be on a 
8%-acre site adjoining Sunbeam School for Crippled 
Children on East Blvd. The board was to be asked to ! 


A special committee of the Board appointed 
| by President Walker has been considering the 
problems of-two schools for deaf children. One is 
the Betty Jane School in Tiffin, Ohio. This ts 
a privately endowed school for the handicapped 
which serves twenty three boys and girls who 


authorize appraisals of the property, which belongs to 
St. Ann Hospital. 


Mr. Bixler then moved the adoption of the fol- 
lowing Resolution: 


The School Board originally had planned an addition 
to the present Bell Bldg. at E. 45th St. and Quincy Ave., 
but Supt. Paul W. Briggs said today, “There have been | 
so many innovations in the field of teaching the deaf 


have hearing handicaps. These children attend | 
this is not practical. 


WHEREAS, the State Board Education 
desires to explore the feasibility of legislation 


relating to the construction of needed class- 


a ¢ of 
on a tuition bases. A number of them however, 


are from families who are unable to contribute 
| to the cost of education and the school is con- 
| fronted with a lack of operating funds to support 
such cases. Their problem is that of securing 
from another source for these chil- 


] 
| 
“Modern electronic equipment enables pupils to hear ! 


rooms for children being served by classes for their teachers anywhere in the building.” 


the deaf now housed in the East Cleveland | 
School District and to provide suitable instruc- 
tion for children now being servid by the Betty 
Jane Oral School for the Deaf, Tiffin, Ohio, 
whose parents are unable to provide tuition 
costs for them, 


A campus arrangement, possible at the proposed site, | 
would concentrate pupils for better transportation, medi- 
cal and other services and might also assist blind chil- | 
dren at nearby Anthony Wayne School, Briggs said. 


assistance 
| dren. 

The the East Day 
School program of eleven classes. This school 


second is Cleveland 
The new school, said Briggs, would have a capacity 


| which is operated by the East Cleveland Board greater than. the school's preseul-enpollmen ta tia 


NOW, THEREFORE, Beis resolved that the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction be 
and hereby is directed to request a study by 


of Isducation serves children in approximately “Our doors would be open to all county children,” he | 
added. He said the school could accommodate more out- | 
of-city youngsters than it now serves and might be an | 
answer to the problem of East Side suburban officials, | 
who are concerned about replacing the East Cleveland 

facility that serves about 90: deaf children. I 


twelve surrounding districts. Due to an increas- 
ing enrollment in East Cleveland space for these 
the 
school year. The participating districts have 


the Legislative Service Commission and the 
staff of the Department of Education to 
determine 


units will not be available after current 


the feasibility of legislation or 


expressed interest in maintaining the program i 
other action to remedy these problems. 


intact even if it must be moved to another dis- 


Ocker, director of extended school services program | 
which will start at 15 schools next month. 


) trict. Their problem is that to house the program The motion was seconded by Mr. Robert: Gro- 
gan. The President called for a voice vote on the 


motion. The motion carried. 


The board also was to hear a detailed report from Earl | 


will require construction of a twelve room addi- 


A new federal grant of $883,262 will make it possible | 
for special staffs to keep the buildings open until 9:30 | 
each night and until 3:30 on Saturdays for, educational | 

« cull and recreation programs for about 25,000 pupils 


tion to an elementary school. This is a capital 


“EFFORTS RENEWED 4 
School Aides of 13 Districts §=§——=—==FOR DEAF SCHOOL) 


| | big 
{ | “Chronicle” Editor’s Note: This is} 


to Meet on School for Deaf ig? See" eeh oS) 


1966 “Press” story captioned, f e 
:-NCYCLOPEDIA 


1 for Deaf Pupils,’ reprinted in 
School for Dea p p Ly aveanmiare 


"Fast Cleveland as 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


More than 50 school board members 
from 13 districts in eastern Cuyahoga, 
Lake and Geauga Counties are expected 
to meet at the East Cleveland School 
Board Monday night to discuss the East 
Cleveland School for the Deaf. 


Each of the school districts send stu- 


dents to the school in the Mayfair Ele- 
mentary School. 


The school occupies six classrooms and 
East Cleveland Supt. Wayne C. Blough 
revealed last November that by 1967 the 
rooms will be needed for 
students. 


“WE MET with the superint 
from all the districts last fall, 
felt we should meet with board’ 

so we can be assured of their ¢ 

Blough said. fi 


port,” 
a Neon 
Blough explained that the meeting 


would be a “general information ses- 
sion” to bring the board members up to- 
date on the deaf school situation. 


Applications for federal funds for a 
$250,000, 12-classroom building for deaf 
students have been submitted but:a state 
education official has warned that the 


applications have little chance of being | 


accepted. 


“THE APPLICATIONS have been sub- 


mitted, and although we have hopes of | 


success, we still must be prepared to 
take other steps in case we’re rejected,” 
Blough said. 


If funds are not granted, the school 
probably would be moved out of East 
Cleveland into one of the participating 
districts, 


“We don’t want to lose the school but 
East Cleveland won’t be able to provide 
space after next year,” Blough said. 


Superintendents and directors of spe- . 


cial services from the participating 
school districts also have been invited to 


ALES 


| 
| 
Beers : ; 
; | districts studying the matter, in- 


| 


the Sept. 17, 1966 issue of “The Ohio 
_ |Chronicle.’ 


2 Renewed effort to obtain funds 


sj for a new'school for the deaf on | 
jthe East Side. was begun: by 
/Cleveland Heights - University | 
Priciehts School Board this week. 
| Board member Mrs. Sherman 
| Dye, who has been heading a lay | 
/ committee from the 13 school 
troduced a resolution asking sup- | 
port of the Ohio School Boards } 
Assn. to obtain permissive legis- || 
lation to make legal the pooling | 
| of capital expenditures from var- 
ious School Boards to erect and 
equip a school. 

It was passed unanimously. by} 


~ the Heights board and is expected} P 


to be acted upon soon by the) 
other school districts invovled. 

As matters stand now, beginn- 
ing the school year of 1968-69, 
there will be no facilities avail- 
able to house the present center | 
for children with impaired hear-| 
ing at Chambers School in East} 
Cleveland. ae 


oi 


growth Dlication of a fifteen- ; 
it inclttholic Encyclopedia | 
ing and years of work on the | 
task of tors. It is the fruit 
eparate sthe part of leading ‘ 
to reveal religions on their 


+ to all. gy. liturgy, philo- | 


separatic history, art, music, 
evil will @nd education. 


oh the deaf was sum- | 


Churchlhe enclopedia by ' 


a totala, Associate Profes- |] 


evers art Gallaudet College. | 
world man, Mr. Panara is 


nerica. 


rch for loctorate at Catholic 


igneye pals fT Lao 


Deaf Pupils Need a School 
a new Alexander Graham Bell School which | 
the Cleveland School Board would like to 
build next to the Sunbeam School for Crippled 
Children on East Blvd. near Woodland Ave. 
Earlier Cleveland had thought of adding on 
to the aging school for the deaf at E. 55th 
St. and Quincy Ave., but decided that’s not | 
practical. 


The worthy effort to build a school in East 
(Cleveland for deaf children is running into 
 'trouble. Deaf youngsters from 18 school dis- 
itricts in Cuyahoga, Lake and Geauga Coun- 


7 ild 
Eye U. S. Aid to Build — 
School for Deat 
|ties now use six rooms in Chambers Elemen- 
tary School in East Cleveland. In the fall of 


IOORE “ie 
By Ee 1967 the suburb will need that space for regu- 


Superintendents from 13 school districts in east-, | lar classes. 
ern Cuyahoga, Geauga and Lake Counties will meet re Application has been made for $250,000 in 
tomorrow in East Cleveland to discuss seeking fed-| — federal funds to put up a new school for the 

|| eral aid to build a school for deaf youngsters. | deaf in East Cleveland. A yes or no should 
: | come from Washington in six to eight weeks. 
| East Cleveland Supt. | There is concern’that the ariswer may be no. 
| Wayne C. Blough, whose 


school board administers 
'| the present school for 
|| these districts located in 
|| the Chambers Elementary 
|| School, said plans have 
'/ been made to request 
| $250,000 for a 12-class- 
room building. 


Cleveland School Supt. Paul Briggs points 
out that a bigger school on East Blvd. could | 
accommodate the 90 children who are now 
being taught in East Cleveland. Briggs’ | 
thought is a sensible one. | 


Heights. Students also) 

come from West Geauga | 
in Geauga County and) 
from Mentor, Willoughby- | 


It’s the opinion of Ray Horn, State School 
| Board coordinator, that the money will not 

AN be granted because federal aid for replace- 
Eastlake and Wickliffe | ment of existing programs is prohibited. 
school districts in Lake 


County If federal funds are ruled out, it is impera- 

: tive that some alternative measure be taken. 

LAWRENCE PERNEY, Deaf children need a special place to learn. 

director of pupil personnel It could be that the place for them is at 
“However, we want to for ast pbc ee : 
-\get the full cooperation es oS i ale | 
| | of all the school districts 
| | involved in the deaf school “All we’re asking for is 
_|Operation before we sub- money to construct a 
-|mit the application,” school building. The school 
| | Blough said. districts involved have the 
means to operate, staff | 
| EAST CLEVELAND and equip the school,” | 
| | provides the space for the Perney explained. | 
re on Oeics ae Although no site has | | The school for deaf youngsters is now using 
\eedures, but it is not en- classroom space at East Cleveland’s Cham- 
| tirely responsible for bers Elementary School. But starting in the 
| |teaching salaries and op- 


| jerating costs, which come 
| ‘from foundation grants 
| }and tuition fees. 


East Cleveland Supt. Wayne Blough is to | 
be commended for the early start he has | 
made in trying to work out a solution. Blough | 
has objections to putting deaf children in| 
their own school where they would be isolated 
from normal youngsters, but this should not | 
stop him from discussing his plight with | 
Briggs. 


Deaf Pupils Find a Home 


Kast Cleveland School for the Deaf has 
heard some good news. A temporary home 
has been made available in Euclid’s Noble 
(Elementary School during the 1967-68 school 
year. 

‘| 


fall of next year, Chambers will need the 
space for regular classes, 


This is not a final solution to the problem. 
but it will give the school for the deaf more | 
time to find a permanent home. A committee | 
of officials from the 13 school districts has’ 
been studying possibilities for a new home | 
since a request for federal funds was rejected | 
earlier this year. j 6 


/ f 
The committee plans to press ia legisla- 
tion that would allow all school districts con- 
cerned to contribute funds for a new school. 
Ohio law does not permit such joint action. 


been announced, the/ 
school will remain in East | 
Cleveland, according to 
Perney. 


“ONE REASON for ue 
request is to free the six 
classrooms at Chambers) 
school now used by the| 
deaf school. The space is, 
needed for other students) 
at Chambers,” Perney said. 


JOHN TRACY CLINIC 
On the principle that more lan- | 
'| Each school district pays 
/ $430 per year for each 
child who attends the 
school. In addition, for 
_|every five students, the 
‘| school receives $2400 a 
| | year in foundation grants. 


guage learning takes place in the | 
first 31x years of life than at any 
| other period, the John Tracy Glinic 
in Los Angeles makes available a | 
| twelve-installment 


+ 


Meanwhile, Noble Elementary School has 
several advantages. The location, just north | 
of Lakeland Freeway on Babbitt Rd., will | 
make it easily accessible. Pupils with hear- | 
ing problems will come into contact with e 
normal youngsters, just as they do at Cham- | 
bers school. 


Tomorrow’s meeting, 
which will be held in the 
Shaw High School student 
lounge at 10 a. m., will in- 
clude a demonstration by) 
the deaf school band and| 
alks by Blough, Perney 
ind Miss Alice Kent, su- 


Board Plans 
if vervisor and director of 
West Side he school., Wee | 
: | Spencer Tracy, the clinic also con- 


High School | 


By ANN SKINNER 


Correspondence 
| Rs roca £ = O & 
Cuyahoga communities | Course to parents of pre-school deaf 


which send children to the 


the children. Overy twenty-two thousand 


The Chambers School for the Deaf is highly | 
regarded. It is reassuring to see that this fine | 
school will not have to bite its fingernails | 


about where it will go a year hence. 


}are now participating ito ihe, seRoxoat | 
| countries all over the world. 

: i) 
| Named for the deaf son of actox | 
| 


| FATHER STEPHEN 
| LANDHERR 


A great priest! A dear friend of | * 


ducts a nursery school as well as 


evening classes for parents of nur- 


A new senior high school 
will be built on Cleveland’s 
West Side. | 


The Cleveland Board of Ed- | 
ucation, in one of its busiest 
sessions of the year, yester- | 
day approved hiring an archi- | 
itect for the new high school 


jand for the system’s first. sup- 


iplementary education center, 
a new school for deaf chil- 

ren, a replacement for South 
High School and a replace- 
ment for Watterson-Lake Ele- 
mentary School. 


The board also approved a} 


$76-million budget for 1966 
that includes across-the-board 
raises of at least $100 for all 
personnel. : 
Teachers would receive an 


additional $200 under the pro- | 


posed state foundation bill. 

Clerical employes, who have 

not had a raise since 1961, 

would receive $300. 

Raises will be effective 
ept. 1. 


was a training program for 
32 teachers who will conduct 


Also approved by the board | 


classes for 5,000 adult illiter- 
fates in the next school year. 
The teachers will be trained 


4 


Hires Architect 


|S€ry-age 


deaf children, and a demon- 


stration home where parents of hear- 


ing handicapped children 


within the | 


age bracket of five months to two} 
I 


years may learn how to guide their| 


little ones in daily home activities, 


at 


| Board Plans West Side School 


fr From First Page 


in the use of the ‘“‘Words in 
Color’? method demonstrated 
here in the ‘Right to Read’ 
pilot project of PACE. 

| The proposed West Side 
‘senior high school will be de- 
‘signed by Ward & Schneider, 
Jarchitects. It will house about 
|2,400 pupils now assigned to 
‘Lincoln and West High 
‘Schools. Those schools, which 
now have grades 7 through 


_ 12, would become junior high 


pay 


Paul W. Briggs, superinten- 


‘dent of schools, said plans 


drawn earlier for a new junior 
high in the Lincoln neighbor- 
hood will now be used for a 
new school in the Collinwood 
area. 


The proposed school for 
deaf ¢ en wi é@ a re- 
placemé or A. G Bell 
School. Briggs said it wou 
é a modern building de- 
signed for use of transistor- 
ized hearing equipment. 
George S. Voinovich will be 
ithe architect. 


Little & Dalton & Associates 
were named designers of the 
first supplementary educa- 
tional center. A center, 


r 


which will be constructed sub- 
stantially with federal funds, 


has been one of Briggs’ major] 
projects in the year since hel) 


became superintendent. 


Plans for the new Southi) 
High will be drawn by Stickle 


& Associates. 


In other action, the board,|) 


in order to qualify for 50% 


federal matching money| | 
under the 1963 Vocational) 


Education Act, authorized 


ithe deaf! He died on June 14, 1967. | 
‘He was born on September 21, 1904 
jin Philadelphia. He worked for the | 
ideaf for about 35 years. He was 62 
years old when he died. “I will die | 
happy, having worked for the deaf” 
and ‘Please give me my habit and 
| my mission cross’. He worked hard. | 
|He suffered much before death. 
||Please pray for this great soul. May |” 
jhe inspire others to work for the | 


deaf. 


Earl J. Shobe, school archi- 


tect, 


plans for a replacement for 

Jane Addams Vocational High: 

School and for alterations at 
Ss 


“NST CLEVELAND TO SEEK 
AE 


(Cleveland Plain Dealer, Nov. 22) 
| Despite warning that aid might 
}not he available; East Cleveland 
school officials will ask for fed- 
/eral help in the construction of a 
proposed school for the deaf. 

The warning came yesterday 
at a meeting jin Shaw High 


School of officials from school} | 


‘districts that send deaf pupils to} 
special classes in Chambers Ele-| 
mentary School, 14121 Shaw Av-; 
enue, [ast Cleveland. 

Ray A. Horn, coordinator of 
‘federal aid programs administer- 
ed by the State Department ot 
Education, told the 30 adminis| 
trators he believed that recen! 
legislation has ruled out aid. | 

An amendment to the Second 
ary Education Act, Horn  saic 
prohibits federal aid for replace 
ment of existing programs. Onl 
new projects qualify under th 
act, he said. 

An overwhelming demonstra 
tion of support made fo! 

‘plans to request federal aid 1 
| building the 12-class-room schoo 
in East Cleveland. | 

Pleased with the educators 
ibacking, East Cleveland Schoo 
Supt. Wayne C. Blough said he 
will go ahead and ask for the fed 
eral funds. 

Increasing enrollment is mak 
ing it necessary for East Cleve 
land to house the special student} 
outside of Chambers — school 
Blough said the situation would 
not be critical until 1967, but the 
| decision must be made now. } 

The representatives from the 
|12 districts at the meeting agreed 

form a committee to discuss 
other ways of financing the 
‘school. It was estimateed a 5% 
jincrease in the yearly $430 tuition 
| per pupil would pay for the $250, 
}0CO facility over a 20-year period, 
}Of the school districts that now} 
jsend pupils to the special classes,| 
| Euclid sends 22, the largest num- 
ber. A total of 96 children at- 
ees the school. 


Was 


wh O} 


ON SCHOOL FOR DEAF’ 


| ‘MSGR. WALDHAUS OF ST. 
| RITA SCHOOL PASSES ON 
Cf ees 


The Right Reverend Monsignor 
| Henry J. Waldhaus passed away 
jon August 28, 1967. This coming 
| | September 25 he would have been 
| |81 years old. He was ordained 


lon June 14, 1912 and elevated 


| . . ~ 
ito, Domestic Prelate on Febru- 


15, 1948. He 
Rita School for 
Cincinnati in 


pary 
St 
in 


founded 
the Deaf 
1915 and con- 


the 


| /tinued as Directcor of St. Rita 


| 


juntil about two weeks before his 


\}death. For recent 
jhe was relieved of the more bur- 


some 
;densome administrative 
jby Rev. 

| pal. 

Msgr. Waldhaus was a staunch 


aul F. Khenke, Princi 


Deaf. In the days when a bitter 
| controversy raged over the builc 
jing of the new Ohio School hef 


|}fully and effectively. 


| deeds live on, not only in the St 
|Rita School for the Deaf but also 
in the Ohio School for the Deaf 


years § 


duties® 


friend of the Ohio School for the# 


‘did not stand aside; he backed us 
We haves 
jlost a valued friend, but his good 


ERA. 


MONSIGNO! 

Many deaf f 
those who ever 
School in Ohio, 
of their great 
| Henry Waldhaus 
in his eighty-first 
years, this founc 
an outstanding s 


(on behalf of th——_—_ 


in peace, and en 
lk 


this long, devotei 


ERs 


A SEASON DAWNS—Father John F. Wilson, port chap- 
‘lain, offered an outdoor Mass on Cleveland’s waterfront 
‘Monday to celebrate the opening of the navigation sea- | 


‘son. Attending were representatives of public and private 


} 


horrors 


| 
| 
_| 


Kevin, right, shows Danny, Jean and Joel one of the home-prepared books he stud- 


| FATHER WILSON SPEAKS OUT: 
ee OE 


es. No school bells rang this year for these four and many other children like them. 


the multiple-handicapped?’ 


Most children of school age 
answered opening bells this 
month, but for some there were 


; no bells and there will be no 
| classes. 


| They are the multiple-handi- 


| capped. There are no facilities 
or teachers available, and they 
| receive all their education in 
| their homes. 


Among such multiple-handi- 
| capped are Joel Risko, 17; Dan- 
| ny Caparusio, 14; Kevin McMan- 
| us, 15, and Jean Hamilton. 


Their parents brought them té 
| the Catholic Deaf Center recent- 
ly to meet with Father John 
Wilson, its director, and tell of 
the plight of children who want 

| to attend schoel—but can’t. 


Joel, Danny, Kevin and Jean 
have two things in common. 
They cannot hear, and they can- 
not form words of speech. Other- 

| wise, they have various difficul- 
ties with learning. To varying 
degrees they have failed to grow 
intellectually and academically, 
A word for it is “retarded.” ° 
But whether they “are” re- 
| tarded, or “have been” ‘retarded 
is the question. Father Wilson 
and, their parents believe their 
retardation is the result of hay- 
ing been held back, the result 
of society’s failure to furnish a 


system of education which fits 
them. 


All four children have had 
various types of available spe- 
cial schooling. But none of it 
was geared to their particular 
needs. 


Father Wilson said: 


“In a country like ours there 
ought to be facilities to handle 
these multiple-handicapped chil- 
dren. These children have been 
cheated because they have been 
given a system of education 
geared to normal-deaf children. 
In these days of highly special- 
ized education, the time has 
come to prepare teachers for 
children such as these.” 


There is fo. sense in their 
struggling to learn to speak, he 
said, when they will never speak. 
It is learning-time wasted and re- 
sults in frustration. Oral speech 
is not necessary for communica- 
tion, he added; the children have 
an “inner language.” 


Their parents cited examples 
of the children’s capabilities, 


Kevin’s mother devised a way 
to teach him with visual aids, 
Ppicture-books and texts she pre- 
pared herself. After seven years 
of such instruction he is able to 
master fifth grade work. And he 
now is working toward a Boy 


Scout Ad Altare Dei Medal. 


Y 
| 
i; 
Danny lives with folks “al 
have a small store. He knows the 
stock; he goes to the bank for 
change; he can make purchases 
at other stores in the neighbor- } 
hood. (But he can’t go to school.) 


Joel does lots of things around 
the house. He knows about cars. 
He wants to know why he can’t | 
drive like other boys his age. I 

| 


Jean was never taught: sign- 
language. Yet she uses it fluent: | 
ly after learning it from other 
children at a couple of parties 
she attended at the Catholic Deaf 
Center. She was in special class- 
es until this year, when it was |. 
determined she didn’t “fit in.” 

} \ 


Father Wilson emphasized | 
that these are just four. of many 
children whose multiple-handi- | 
caps keep them out of existing | 
classrooms. : 

Kevin wants to know why he| 
can’t go to school with other! 
boys. When Jean learned she} 
wasn’t going back to school, she! | 
cried. 

As one parent put it: “These) 
children are citizens, too. They| 
have a right to expect an edu-| 
cation.” | 

Father Wilson believes some-| 
one should get to work figuring} 
out how this education can best! 
be furnished, 


Seay 


| Eye U 
School for Deaf 


By MIKE MOORE 


e 
Deaf Pupils Need a School 
The worthy effort to build a school in East 
‘Cleveland for deaf children is running into 
_ trouble. Deaf youngsters from 18 school dis- 
\tricts in Cuyahoga, Lake and Geauga Coun- 
|ties now use six rooms in Chambers Elemen- 
|tary School in East Cleveland. In the fall of 
| | 1967 the suburb will need that space for regu- 
Superintendents from 13 school districts in east-| | lar classes. 
ern Cuyahoga, Geauga and Lake Counties will meet | | Application has been made for $250,000 in 
tomorrow in East Cleveland to discuss seeking fed-| federal funds to put up a new school for the 
eral aid to build a school for deaf youngsters. | deaf in East Cleveland. A yes or no should 
é } | come from Washington in six to eight weeks. 
East Cleveland Supt. | ‘There is concern that the answer may be no. 


a new Alexander Graham Bell School which | 
the Cleveland School Board would like to | 
build next to the Sunbeam School for Crippled | 
Children on East Blvd. near Woodland Ave. | — 
Earlier Cleveland had thought of adding on | 
to the aging school for the deaf at E. 55th | 
St. and Quincy Ave., but decided that’s not 
practical. 


Cleveland School Supt. Paul Briggs points | 
out that a bigger school on East Blvd. could | 
accommodate the 90 children who are now | 


Wayne C. Blough, whose 
school board administers 
the present school for 
|} these districts located in 
| the Chambers Elementary 
School, said plans have 
been made to request 
$250,000 for a 12-class- 
room building. 


he “However, we want to 
/\ get the full cooperation 
|} of all the school districts 
| | involved in the deaf school 
| Operation before we sub- 
-}mit the _ application,” 
| Blough said. 


|| EAST CLEVELAND 
| provides the space for the 
| \school and handles most 
‘\of its administrative pro- 
eedures, but it is not en- 
i\tirely responsible for 
| \teaching salaries and op- 
\erating costs, which come 
| ‘from foundation grants 
| jand tuition fees. 


|_| Each school district pays 
| $430 per year for each 
| child who attends the 
‘school. In addition, for 
| | every five students, the 
“|school receives $2400 a 
| | year in foundation grants. 


| Cuyahoga communities 
which send children to the 


Heights. Students also} 
come from West Geauga| 
in Geauga County and| 
from Mentor, Willoughby-| 
Kastlake and _ Wickliffe | 
school districts in Lake | 
County. 


LAWRENCE PERNEY, | 
director of pupil personnel | 
for East Cleveland, is pre- | 
paring the application for | 
federal aid. 


“All we’re asking for is | 
money tO construct a} 
school building. The school | 
districts involved have the | 
means to operate, staff | 
and equip the school,” | 
Perney explained. 


Although no site has | 


been announced, the| 
school will remain in East | 
Cleveland, according to | 
Perney. | 

“ONE REASON for the 
request is to free the six| 
classrooms at Chambers) 
school now used by the| 
deaf school. The space is, 
needed for other students} 
at Chambers,” Perney said.) 


Tomorrow’s meeting) 
which will be held in the 
Shaw High School student! 
lounge at 10 a. m., will in-| 
clude a demonstration by) 


| 


| 


| ment of existing programs is prohibited. 


If federal funds are ruled out, it is impera- 
tive that some alternative measure be taken. 


Deaf children need a special place to learn. 


It could be that the place for them is at 


| _ It’s the opinion of Ray Horn, State School 
' Board coordinator, that the money will not 
| be granted because federal aid for replace- 


being taught in East Cleveland. Briggs’ | 


thought is a sensible one. 


East Cleveland Supt. Wayne Blough is to | 


be commended for the early start he has 


made in trying to work out a solution. Blough | 


has objections to putting deaf children in 
their own school where they would be isolated 
from normal youngsters, but this should not 


stop him from discussing his plight with | 


Briggs. 


Deaf Pupils Find a Home 


Kast Cleveland School for the Deaf has 
heard some good news. A temporary home 
has been made available in Euclid’s Noble 
Elementary School during the 1967-68 school 
year. 


The school for deaf youngsters is now using 
classroom space at East Cleveland’s Cham- 
bers Elementary School. But starting in the 


JOHN TRACY CLINIC 

On the principle that more lan- | 
guage learning takes place in the | 
first six years of life than at any 
other period, the John Tracy Clinic 
in Los Angeles makes available a 
twelve-installment Correspondence 
Course to parents of pre-school deaf 


| 


fall of next year, Chambers will need the 
space for regular classes. 


This is not a final solution to the problem 
but it will give the school for the deaf more | 
time to find a permanent home, A committee | 
of officials from the 13 school districts has 
been studying possibilities for a new home 
since a request for federal funds was rejected | 
earlier this year. thy 


I 6 
The committee plans to press for legisla- | 
tion that would allow all school districts con: | 
cerned to contribute funds for a new school. 
Ohio law does not permit such joint action. 


Meanwhile, Noble Elementary School has 
several advantages. The location, just north | 


of Lakeland Freeway on Babbitt Rd., will 


make it easily accessible. Pupils with hear- | 


ing problems will come into contact with - 


normal youngsters, just as they do at Cham- | 


bers school. 


children. Overy twenty-two thousand The Chambers School for the Deaf is highly | 
regarded. It is reassuring to see that this fine | 
school will not have to bite its fingernails | 


about where it will go a year hence, 


-;school include Euclid, 
| Cleveland Heights, South 
| |Euclid-Lyndhurst, Rich- 
mond Heights, Mayfield 
Heights and Shaker 


the deaf school band and) 
talks by Blough, Perney| 
and Miss Alice Kent, su-| 
pervisor and director of) | 
the school., | 

- % 2 | 


| 
}are now participating in it, from 
| countries all over the world. 
Named for the deaf son of actor 
| Spencer 
| 


eee at papnot 1h iducts a 
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FATHER STEPHEN 

LANDHERR 

A great priest! A dear friend of | + 
the deaf! He died on June 14, 1967. | 
He was born on September 21, 1904 
‘in Philadelphia. He worked for the 
deaf for about 35 years. He was 62 | 
years old when he died. “I will die | 
happy, having worked for the deaf” | 
and “Please give me my habit and 
| my mission cross’. He worked hard. | 


| Board Plans West Side School rms. pa torn ee 


Tracy, the clinic also con- | 
nursery school as well as | 
classes for parents of nur- | 
deaf children, and a demon- 
Stration home where parents of hea:- 
jing handicapped children within the 
age bracket of five months to two 


2 : years may learn how to guide their 
day approved hiring an archi- 


ect for the new high school 
and for the system’s first sup- 
plementary education center, 
a new school for deaf chil- 
dren, a replacement for South 
“High School and a replace- 
tment for Watterson-Lake Ele- 
-ymentary School. 
_} The board also approved a 
$76-million budget for 1966 


little ones in daily home activities. 


| Hires Architect 


} 


ay 
he inspire others to work for the | 


drawn earlier for a new junior, which will be constructed sub-| Vdeat 


| * From First Page 


that includes across-the-board 
raises of at least $100 for all 


/personnel. 


Teachers would receive an | 
additional $200 under the pro- 


posed state foundation bill. 


Clerical employes, who have 
-;mot had a raise since 1961, 
‘would receive $300. 


Raises will be effective 
Sept. 1. 


Also approved by the board | 


was a training program for 
32 teachers who will conduct 
classes for 5,000 adult illiter- 


fates in the next school year. |. 


The teachers will be trained 


in the use of the “Words in 
Color’ method demonstrated 
here in the ‘Right to Read’ 
pilot project of PACE. 


The proposed West Side 
‘senior high school will be de- 
‘signed by Ward & Schneider, 


‘architects. It will house about 


'2,400 pupils now assigned to 
Lincoln and West High 
Schools, Those schools, which 


high in the Lincoln neighbor- 
hood will now be used for a 
new school in the Collinwood 
area. 


The proposed school for 
deaf children will be a re- 


placement for A. Go Bell 
School, Brigés said it-would 


é a modern building de- 
signed for use of transistor- 
ized hearing equipment. 
George S. Voinovich will be 


now have grades 7 through'the architect. 


2, would become junior high! 


schools. 
Paul W. Briggs, superinten- 


dent of schools, said plans 


Little & Dalton & Associates 
were named designers of the 
first supplementary educa- 
tional ter. The center, 


stantially with federal funds, 
has been one of Briggs’ major 
projects in the year since he 
became superintendent. 


| 
Plans for the new Southi) 
High will be drawn by Stickle}) 


& Associates. 


In other action, the board,|' 
in order to qualify for 50%) 
federal matching money) 
under the 1963 Vocational] 
authorized)! 


Education Act, 
Earl J. Shobe, school archi- 
tect, to make preliminary 
plans for a replacement for 
Jane Addams Vocational High 


| 
| 


School and for alterations at: 


ax S. Hayes Trade School. 
7 in eS os 


“LAST CLEVELAND TO SEEK | 
|AV ON SCHOOL FOR DEAF'| RITA SCHOOL PASSES ON 


i Vé 

i i ler, Nov. 22) | } / c: : 
(elevelane ae fines ionic | The Right Reverend Monsignor 
Despite warning that aid might z 


: ; . and a Eh 7 M aus passed away 
‘not he available, East Cleveland) | Henry J. Waldha Pa : aw as 
| school officials will ask for fed- | on August 28, 1967. This coming 
eral help in the construction of a| | September 25 he would have been | 
proposed school for the deaf. | 181 years old. He was ordained 
The warning ae Nee ‘ton June 14, 1912 and elevated |g 
: ‘ -eting in Shaw High} ; a 
y Se ae: be Saar cael ito, Domestic Prelate on Febru- 
iSchool of officials tro } Sa 
Ue bis mike }ary 48. e founded the 
districts that send deaf pupils tol ;ary 1 1948 
'special classes in Chambers Ele-| |St. Rita School for the Deaf 
mentary School, 14121 Shaw Av-} Jin Cincinnati in 1915 and con- 
enue, East Cleveland. , | /tinued as Directcor of St. Rita 
Ray A. Horn, ene es Ol!) until about two weeks before his 
federal ai rograms adininister-| | 
federal aid ate Samra death. For some recent years 
ed by the State Department of F if ae Beet 
| Isducation, told the 30 adminis} }€ Was relev het Gao mote ae 
trators he believed that recen! j densome administrative duties 
legislation has ruled out aid. | |by Rev. Paul F. Khenke, Princi- 
An amendment to the Second | pal. 
ary Education Act, Horn saiq | Meer, Waldhaus was a staunch 
prohibits federal aid for replace | friend of the Ohio School for the 
ment of existing programs. Onl) | Deaf, In the days when a bitter 
new projects qualify under th) | controversy raged over the build- 
act, he said, | ling of the new Ohio School he 
An overwhelming saat i, ‘did not stand aside; he backed us 
tion of support was made fol | fully and effectively. We have 
‘plans to request federal aid if }iogt a valued friend, but his gooc 
| building the 12-class-room schoo } deeds live on, not only in the St 
| | . + c 
| Rita School for the Deaf but also 


in East Cleveland. | 
Pleased with the educators (jn the Ohio School for the Deaf. 
i—E. RUA. his 


backing, East Cleveland Schoo, 
Supt. Wayne C. Blough said hg 
will go ahead and ask for the fed| 
eral funds. 

Increasing enrollment is mak| 
ing it necessary for East Cleve) | 
land to house the special ae omar mes ener 
outside of Chambers school) Many dez : 3, (DE arly 
Blough said the situation would | those who ever attended St. Rita’sf THER WILSON SPEAKS OUT: 
not be critical until 1967, but thq eee 
| decision must be made now. | 

The representatives from th« 
|12 districts at the meeting agreed 


7-~in, right, shows Danny, Jean and. Joel one of the home-prepared books he stud- 
MONSIGNOR WALDHAUS No school bells rang this year for these four and many other children like them. 


oe 


‘What about a school for 


| | School in Ohio, mourned the death 
| 


of their great friend, Monsignor 
é 


Henry Waldhaus, who died recently 


.o form a committee to discuss 

other ways of financing the 

ischool. It was estimateed a 5% 

jincrease in the yearly $430 tuition) | 
i per pupil would pay for the $250, | SPM a a le et 
}0co facility over a 20-year period,| jon behalf of the deaf. 


}Of the school districts that now) in peace, and enjoy the reward 


}send pupils to the special classes,| 
| Euclid sends 22, the largest num- 
ber. A total of 96 children at-| 
_tend the school. 


|this long, devoted service. 


|A SEASON DAWNS—Father John F. Wilson, port chap- | 
jlain, offered an outdoor Mass on Cleveland’s waterfront 
‘Monday to celebrate the opening of the navigation sea- | 
'son. Attending were representatives of public and private 
groups associated with the waterfront. Father Wilson of- 


_____fered the Mass on the pallet of a fork-lift truck. 


years, this founder and director of 
an outstanding school, had labored 
] 


May he re: 


in his eighty-first year. For over fifty 


“ost children of school age 
Olyered opening bells this 
(. “/ th, but for some there were 
| no bells and there will be no 
| classes. 


| They are the multiple-handi- 
| capped. There are no facilities 
| or teachers available, and they 
| receive all their education in 
| their homes. 

Among such multiple-handi- 
| capped are Joel Risko, 17; Dan- 
| ny Caparusio, 14; Kevin McMan- 
| us, 15, and Jean Hamilton. 


| Their parents brought them to 

| the Catholic Deaf Center recent- 

| ly to: meet with Father John 

Wilson, its director, and tell of 

| the plight of children who want 
| to attend school—but can't. 


Joel, Danny, Kevin and Jean 
have two things in common. 
| They cannot hear, and they can- 
| not form words of speech. Other- 
| wise, they have various difficul- 
| ties with learning. To varying 
degrees they have failed to grow. 
intellectually and academically. 
| A word for it is “retarded.” ° 


But whether they “are” re- 
| tarded, or “have been” fetarded 
is the question. Father Wilson 
and, their parents believe their 
| retardation is the result of. hav- 
|ing been held back, the result 
| of society’s failure to furnish a 


system of education which fits 
them, 


All four children have had 
various types of available spe- 
cial schooling. But none of it 
was geared to their particular 
needs. 


Father Wilson said: 


“In a country like ours there 
ought to be facilities to handle 
these multiple-handicapped chil- 
dren. These children have been 
cheated because they have been 
given a system of education 
geared to normal-deaf children. 
In these days of highly special- 
ized education, the time has 
come to prepare teachers for 
children such as these.” 


There is fio. sense in. their 
struggling to learn to speak, he 
said, when they will never speak. 
It is learning-time wasted and re- 
sults in frustration. Oral speech 
is not necessary for communica- 
tion, he added; the children have 
an “inner language.” 


Their parents. cited examples 
of the children’s capabilities. 


Kevin’s mother devised a way 
to teach him with visual aids, 
Picture-books and texts she pre- 
pared herself. After seven years 
of such instruction he is able to 


‘Master fifth grade work. And he 


now is working toward a Boy 


the multiple-handicapped?’ 


Scout Ad Altare Dei Medal. 


Danny lives with folks who | 


have a small store. He knows the 


stock; he goes to the bank for | 


change; he can make purchases 
at other stores in the neighbor- 
hood. (But he can’t go to school.) 


Joel does lots of things around 
the house. He knows about cars. 
He wants to know why he can’t 
drive like other boys his age. 


Jean was never taught: sign- 


language. Yet she uses it fluent- | 


ly after learning it from other 
children at a couple of parties 
she attended at the Catholic Deaf 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Center, She was in special class- 


es until this year, when it was 
determined she didn’t “fit in.” 


Father Wilson ‘emphasized | 
that these are just four. of many 
children whose multiple-handi- | 
caps keep them out of existing | 
classrooms, : 


Kevin wants to know why he| 


can’t go to’ school with other) ° 


boys. When Jean learned she| 
wasn’t going back to school, she 
cried, 


As one parent put it: “These; 
children are citizens, too, They. 
have a right to expect an edu-| 
cation.” 

Father Wilson believes some- 
one should get to work figuring} 

| 


out how this education can’ best 
be furnished, 


Deat Children Now Enjoy _ 
Fun at Camp Cleveland 


By PAT ROYSE 


Children from the Alexan- 
der Graham Bell School for 
| the Deaf are attending Camp 
Cleveland for the first time 
| this year. 


Of the 520 youngsters who 
are enrolled for the 10-week 
camp session this summer, 
25 will be deaf. 


Jand Director Thomas Kim, 
deaf children are assigned 
to cabins with children who 
have normal hearing. They 
follow the same programs 
and schedules. 


“The youngsters have ad- 
justed remarkably well and 
other children have accepted 
| them,” Kim remarked, 


THE ADDITION of deaf 
| children to the program was 
| a result of the study made 
| Jast year to determine where 
the camping program was 
lacking. 


CAMP CLEVELAND be- 
gan during the depression 
and originally only children 
| of relief parents attended. 
| Now the camp works in co- 
| operation with the city, set- 
| tlements and private agen- 
| cies that do not have camp- 
| ing programs of their own. 


SELECTION of campers is 
| based on referral of partici- 
pating agencies, a low family 
/ income and the feeling by 
the family that children need 
| and would benefit from such 
an experience. 


| The 30 staff members in- 
elude a trained social work- 
ers as director, college stu- 
dents, school teachers and a 

| registered nurse who is on 
call 24 hours a day. 


> ALL CAMPERS learn 
crafts, take swimming in- 
struction, go on overnight 
| trips and cookouts, hike and 
| receive instruction on nat- 
| ure. 


| Camp Cleveland is located 
_ on the grounds of the County 
House of Correction and 
| Workhouse inmates handle 
the large maintenance job. 


ngsters are assigned to 
ferent cabins and tents 
pe d by foundation 


é 


In August 1948 the editor of Eph- 


According to Camp Cleve- 


grants. A counselor is as- 
signed to each cabin. About 
100 children attend each of 
the camp’s five two-week 
sessions. 


THE SWIMMING POOL is 
200 feet long by 150 feet 
wide, A recreation hall, din- 
ing hall, nature hall and 
dispensary are part of the 
site. The crafts building is 
one of the best equipped and 
organized in the area, ac- 
cording to the director. 


Kim expects the enroll- 
ment to be higher next year. 
But the total of children who 
can attend is limited because 


RES gS SS 


of the lack of cabin facilities | 


and counselors. 


The camp is supported by | 
the City of Cleveland, and | 
the cost of operation is | 
shared by the city and the | 


Welfare Federation. 


THE COST per 12-day pe- 
riod is $60 a child but the | 
camper pays only an amount | 


y 
\ 
\ 
\ 
t 


commensurate with the fam- | 


ily’s financial condition. 


According to Kim, “The | 


goal of Camp Cleveland is | 
to give these children a re-| 
warding experience in group | 
living and enriching relation-| 
ship with an adult counselor.) 


HIKING ACROSS CAMP SITE with knapsacks and 
tools are Tommie Kraus, 10, from the Alexander 
Graham Bell School for the Deaf (left) and a friend 
from his cabin, Michael Hart, 10. Both are attending 
Camp Cleveland. 


POPE PAUL AND THE DEAF 


Personal approach 


pheta received a letter from Cardinal 
| Montini (now Pope Paul V1), sent 
in the name of Pope Pius XII. It 
was a letter of praise for those who 
work as apostles of the deaf. Below 


Serene patience 

Steady perseverance 

Constant self-denial 
Psychological reorientation 
Supply the deficiency of the 


are listed the + qualities of such 


apostles: 
1. Specialization 


| 2. Sensitive and sympathetic 


} 


senses 

Awaken souls to light of truth 
Make possible the fulness of 
social intercourse 


Rew Fr. Klenke Inspires All!” | 


| With Baccalaureate Sermon 
| | 


|Veteran Educator from St. 
Friendly Wisdom to 


The Rev. Fr. Paul Klenke, vete 
School for the Deaf, Cincinnatt, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


baccalaureate services held here in the ) 
His sterling remarks proved deep 1m) 


Sunday, June 5, at 2:30 p.m. 
| practical wisdom 
students and deaf candidates for 
| spritely sense 
| knowledge to 
| standing ever delivered 
understanding made a deservedly s 
| In his remarks, underlined they 
ee virtue of a thing called i 
loyalty. First of all, there is loyal- | 
ty to yourself. For the seniors, || 
too, there is loyalty to their }| 
|school, parents, and country. / =) 
‘though an abstract word, loyal- | 
ty is a quite real thing fully |) 
deserving the close attention of) 
fall in their lives always. With}; 
'minds and wills to choose, sen-| | 
sors can know growth and success 
| with the increased maturity| 
which graduation brings. On the) 
| practical side of loyalty to coun-| 
ltry, there is the duty to vote 
intelligently, to pay taxes, and to} 
‘be good citizens. For the seniors 
high school days are done, and| 
lnow emerge young men 
‘women of whom we all can be 
proud. Respect for good rules be- } 
comes their way of life, and a! 
‘respect for God also plays 2} 
great part in the really success- | 

\ful lite. 

The services began with a love- | 
jy invecation by Dr. James T.} 
‘Flood, senior teacher. 
fed with this beautiful appeal to 
\the Highest Being: “Grant us| 
friends who will ever persuade 


arenes infirmities, friends 


iwho may share with us the light, | 
‘the hope, and find with us the | 
icastle of our dreams, the House | 
etof the Lord.” ' 
| Then, seniors Bonnie Jessee} 
and Claudia Payne signed, “Holy. | 
Holy, Holy,” -with grace anc \ 
beauty to a choral accompani- | 
ment by faculty members Adam- | 
‘shick, Hartwig, Messmer, Olson, 
‘Susi, Wehr, Schwarz and Ross. 
Accompanist was Mrs. Adam- | 
shick. Miss Reynolds was! the | 
accomplished leader. 
Dr. E. R. Abernathy, our super- | 
lintendent, then introduced Rev. | 
iFr. Klenke and -the sermon fol- | 
lowed. In his introduction, Dr. | 
/Abernathy paid tribute to the | 
‘excellent relations of friendship | 
which so long have existed be- | 
and St. Rita’s. On| 
SD, he warmly wel-|) 
Tm. Klenke. | 


uur 


ltween CSD 
| behalf of O 
on by | 
Rose | 


Help the full and integral de- Lord 


gave 


and showed tremendous 
graduation. 
of good humor combined 
make the in spiring sermon among the most out-} 
at the Blue and White. 


| Claudia Joan Payne, 


and |} 


lus to do right and stand with us} 


it 
y 
* 


ceived a 


ly seven year project. Contribu- 


Rita’s School for the Deaf Bring’) 


June 5 Services 


By Hadley W. Smith 


ran principal of the St. Rita s}: 
a most effective sermon at| 
the staff residence lounge on} 
insight regarding deaf 
And with it all, his 
with his so wonderful 
His empathetic) 
plendid impression. 


Ohio 


Class of 1906— _ 
Don. Kovarik, 


Toledo, ail 
Springfield, | 
Ohio; Rose Mary Surber, George: | 
town, Ohio. 
Letters of Recommendation— | 
Ralph Borders, Urbana, Ohio s} 
Bonnie Lou Jessee, Beaver, Ohio ;} 
Kenneth LeRoy Krupinski, To-| 
edo, Ohio; Clarence Albert Mow-} 
ry, Wintersville, Ohio; Robert! 
Dale White, Gallipolis, Ohio. 


The Rev, Mrat raul Klenke’| 
who delivered the baccalaureate} 
sermon here last Sunday after- | 
noon, not only is a brilliant ad-| 
ministrator and educator of the} 
unfailing | 
and sparkling sense of humor !} 
Yes, the visitor from the St. Rita! 
School from the Deaf found} 


many OSD friends with his ar-| 


\deaf, but possesses an 


rival here last Sunday. Spartan| 


special | 
because | 


athletes here found 
pleasure in seeing him 


Tt conclud= §som SO maxty, Cots the Spartan} 


teams and those of St. Rita’s| 
ave enjoyed playing each other.} 
R | 


od 


DEAF TEACHER AUTHORS. 


ATER ETOOIGE: 


ENCYCLOPEDIA ARTICLE: 


Mr. Robert F. Panara, Associ-} 
ate Professor of English at Gal-} 
laudet College, is the author off 


a section on education of the deaf} 
in the New Catholic Encyclopedia} 


sublished recently by McGraw-| 
Hill Book Company. | 
Mr. Panara, who is deaf, re-| 
B.A. from Gallaudet | 
College in 1945 and an M.A. 
‘rom New York University in 
948. He currently is working on 
his doctorate at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 
The 15-volume encyclopedia was 


ors include leading authorities 
»f all religions in their fields of 


1 per-] 
see ivery. 
Open souls to blessed vision of wless 


hope | 


velopment of human personality heology, liturgy, philosophy 


cripture, history, art, music 


¢ most i ation. 


foun- |) 


Open souls to contemplation o 
divine realities 


-cience, law, literature and edu-| 


re 


gram | 


hope Mrs. | 


supernatural 
rooted in truths of faith Jaa 
Noble expression of love of pene- | 
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Classes for deaf to 


within a few weeks. 


Mis chools ere ‘Could t Help Solve 
Problems of Deaf, Pastor Says 


1 
| 


The majority of the prob- 


deaf people. ‘‘This makes it 


LORAIN—Religion classes 


‘for the deaf of Lorain Coun- 
‘ty will begin here in the 


fall, and a call for volunteer 


| teachers has been issued by 
| Father John F. Wilson, dioc- 
| esan director for the deaf. 


St, 


Classes will be held each, 
Saturday morning at St. John } 


. School, Grove Ave, and E. 36| 
session | 


will depend on the number | 


here. Opening 

who volunteer and the time 
it takes to train them, Father 
Wilson said. 

In charge of the classes 
and training of volunteers) 
will be St. Joseph Sisters M. 
Coreta and Ann Joseph. Both | 
are now taking special courses 
on instruction of the deaf at 

| Detroit University. 

However, both Sisters will 
be living at the St. John Par- 


Father Wilson, 
serves as diocese 


land. Phone number is 861- 
5530. 


Deaf-Mute Minister to Retire 


who also | 

chaplain | 
for the Apostolate of the Sea, | 
is stationed at St. Augustine | 
Parish, 2486 W. 14 St., Cleve- | 


‘lems of deaf persons is due 
/to a lack of education, ac- 
cording to the Rev. Martin 
| A. Hewitt, pastor of Christ 
| Lutheran Church for the 
| Deaf. 

| “It disturbs me to hear 
people criticize the deaf per- 
son when they don’t under- 
stand him,” the young minis- 
iter said. 

He advocates a broader 
program of education by 
school systems on the Cleve- 
land area, especially high 
‘school education. 
| He is a strong believer in 
teaching finger spelling to 


1 


easier for the people to 
learn lip reading ‘and read- 
ing of any printed material,” 
he added. 

Usually people learn lip 
reading and do not learn 
finger spelling, he said. They 
pick up sign language on 
their own. 


THIS DOES NOT imply 
that deaf people are ignor- 
ant, he said. Some hold bet- 
ter jobs than hearing people, 
he added. 

Finger spelling is the rapid 
shaping of the fingers to spell 
out letters to form words, 


| “and they also need spirit- 


| ish faculty home when their! Z 
_ special studies are completed| ; By ROY W. ADAMS 


Religion Editor 
‘Volunteers 
sought to 
teach deaf 


Volunteers—women or men 
—are needed to teach after- | 
noon religion classes for deaf | 
children beginning Oct. 5. 


Father John F. Wilson, di- 
ocesan director of services to 
the deaf, said the released- 
time classes for those 8 to | 
18 are held from 2 to 3 p.m. | 
every Thursday at St. Edward 
School, Woodland Ave. and | 


‘Bengt Olof Georg Almo, 


| The retirement from the ac-jday by Bishop Nelson M. 
tive ministry of the Rev. ,| Burroughs of the Episcopal 


ideaf-mute who served Ohio’ s 


deaf-mute Episcopalians for 15 
years, was announced yester- 


2) Diocese of Ohio. 

The Rev. Mr. Almo, a Co- 
tumbus resident, has been 
serving deaf mission congre- 
gations on a statewide circuit, 
including St. Agnes Mission 
here. His retirement, effective 


Wednesday, is for reasons of) 


health. 

For many years he has 
\worked among his deaf wor- 
shipers with a dexterity and 
skill unrivaled in the Episco- 
‘pal Church, the bishop said. 


HIS FINAL SERMON will 


pal Church, 
Avenue N.W. 
The Rev. Mr. Almo visited 
the mission here about once) 
a month. His missions are in| 
both this diocese and the) 
Southern Ohio Diocese. © 


2600 Church) 


retiring cleric the following | 
tribute: 

“The Rev. Georg Almo’s! 
unique ministry in our area) 
comes to an end with feelings | 


side. He is beloved by his own| 
silent congregations and by) 
thousands of members of the) 
diocese who have watched 


| field and Toledo. 
Bishop Burroughs paid the | | 


| his people, he said. Inter-|—— 
| preting for deaf people in 


of deep gratitude on every) | 


and supported him for many | 
years. We wish him a happy) 
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Pastor Hewitt explained. 

There are 130 commu- 
nicants in Pastor Hewitt’s of 
parish. Members meet week- e 
ly for services in the church > 
at E. 25th Street and Fame 
Avenue N.E. 

At services, Pastor Hewitt | 
uses sign language and | 
preaches aloud. “‘It is natu- | 
ral to speak two languages | 
in the same breath,” he said. | 


SHEPHERDING Ws 
small flock is a full-time | 
duty, he explained. He is the : 
only full-time pastor of a) | 
Protestant church that is|— 
dedicated to work with the’ | 

| deaf in the Cleveland area.| | 
| “TI chose this type of work) 
| because I wanted to work | i 
| with the deaf,” he continued, | | 


‘ 
\ 
{ 
¥ 
) 
be 
a 
tee 


a 


ual assistance like everyone | 
else.” a 

Besides his congregation | | 
here, he must care for 75 | 
deaf people in three preach-; | 
ing stations at Akron, Mans-| | 


He drives about 28,000! | 
miles a year to minister to; | 


court cases and welfare) | 


| cases consume much of his | © 


_ time. 


| HE SPENDS ABOUT 40 | 
| hours a month editing “The | | 
) Deaf Lutheran’’ which is dis- 
| tributed monthly throughout 
| the nation. 

The use of the term “deaf / | 
and dumb” annoys Pastor | 


E. 69 St, 
Previous 
| ence or knowledge of sign 
| language is not necessary. 
| 


The only -thing volunteers 
| will be asked to bring, said 
| Father Wilson, is “love and 
| a desire to do something ex- 
Pee for the love of God.” 


| 
| 
{ 
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There will be a training | 
volunteers early | 


|course for 
;next month, probably on a 
, Saturday or Sunday. 


Until this year the St. Ed- | 


ward c¢ lasses have been 
;taught by seminarians. They 


have withdrawn, Father Wil- | 


}son said, because they felt 
| they were no longer able to 
|do the job as well as it 
should be done. 


For details, call Father Wil- | 


‘son at the St. Augustine rec- 
‘tory, 861-5530. 


Help wanted to” 
| teach the deaf 


There will be workshops to 
train men and women volun- 
‘teers to teach deaf children 
religion from 2 to 4 p.m. to- 
|morrow and the next three 
|Saturdays at St. 
| Parish, 2486 W. 14 St. 


Father John F. Wilson, par- 
|ish administrator 
| san director 
| the deaf, said no sign lan- 
| guage is necessary. Only re- 
| quirements, he said, are some 
| free time and a desire to help 
deaf children. 
| Call Father Wilson, 861- 
| 5530, for details, or come to 
|the first session tomorrow, 

ae no obligation. 


teaching experi- 


Augustine | 


and dioce- | 
of services for | 


be at 11 a.m. Sunday at St. 
[Agnes Mission which meets 
‘in St. John’s Historic Episco- 


He and his wife will con- 
tinue to live in Columbus. 


‘WHAT’S HAPPENING IN YOUR PARISH 


Open house set for Deaf 


| Open house will be held to- them, view the center’s facilities | 


/morrow at the diocesan Cath- 
| olic Deaf Center, located at St. 

| Augustine Parish, 2486 W. 14 | 
‘St. 

Activities will begin at 3 p.m. | 
with a girls’ bowling tournament, 
|followed by a boys’ bowling 
tourney at 5 p.m. Volleyball | 

| games will also be played in the | 
afternoon. 

A spaghetti and meatballs din- | 
/neer will be served at 6:30, and | 
'a roller skating party will begin | 
;at 8. Dinner tickets include the | 


skating fee. 


| Father John Wilson, parish ad- 
|ministrator and center director, 
; said that although the activities 
| primarily will be for the deaf, 
others are welcome to observe 


nd attend the dinner. 
Religion classes _ 
for deaf children 
begin Sept. 18 


Religion classes- for 145 “and | 
| hard of hearing children will be-| 
gin Saturday, Sept. 25, at ten! 
centers. 


A workshop for teachers will 

be held from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m., 

Saturday, Sept. 18, at St. Piast 

tine School, 2486 W. 14 St, Of) 

the 35 who. are expected to at-| 

tend, half are Sisters, half, nal 
teachers. 


Registration for the sane | 
can be made at the school on) 
that day. 


Father John Wilson, diocesan! 
director of the deaf, said chil- 
dren can be registered for classes} 
_ at each center or by calling him! 
at St. Augustine Parish, TO 1,| 

| 5530. All classes. will be from} 
10 to 11 am. every Satur day! 
_ through May, 


Centers are at Holy Name, St. 
| Philomena, St. William, St. Dom- 
~ \inie, we 2 sumption (Smith aes ed 


retirement.” IJ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


hey 


| campus. 


| meet at 8:30 am., 
| group at 9 a.m. Instructors will || 
| be Sister Joan Marie and Sister || 
| M. Arthur. P 


| who have not yet received their || 
| First Communion will be ar-j| | 
| ranged for Saturday. Parents in- ||” 
| terested in enrolling their chil- 


| arrange with either of the nuns || 
| at the Ursuline Convent (248- ||| 
| 9241). 
-\ ready enrolled. A $2,000 grant |) 


; jolent Association will provide |” 


Hewitt. Deaf people should }_ 

be called ‘‘deaf people,’ he 5 | 

said. . = 
Pastor Hewitt began work- 

ing with the deaf in 1957. He E 

_ did field work at Concordia _ 

| Seminary, St. Louis, and} 

took his student pastorate in 

deaf missions. He has been | 

pastor of Christ Lutheran | 

| | since 1963. 

He and his wife, Janet,| 

| are natives of the Syracuse, | 

N.Y. area. They have =) ae 

| children, Timothy, 22 months 

and Julie, 5 months. His 

|rectory is his home, 1221) 


| Virginia Avenue Tabanan 


Religion classes | 
for deaf children | | 
to begin Sunday 


Religion classes for deaf and | 
hard of hearing children will || | 
begin Sunday in St. Joseph Hall }} | 
on the Mary Manse College 


age group will } 
the middle |} | 


The senior 
for younger children || | 


Classes 


dren in any of the classes can || | 


Twenty-five children are al-|| | 


from the Ladies Catholic Benev- | | 


supplies and equipment. 
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| By PAT ROYSE 
| 
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Children from the Alexan- 


der Graham Bell School for 
| the Deaf are attending Camp 
| Cleveland for the first time 
| this year. 


Of the 520 youngsters who 
are enrolled for the 10-week 
camp session this summer, 
25 will be deaf. 


According to Camp Cleve- 
land Director Thomas Kim, 
deaf children are assigned 
to cabins with children who 
have normal hearing. They 
follow the same programs 
and schedules. 


“The youngsters have ad- 
| justed remarkably well and 
other children have accepted 
them,” Kim remarked, 


THE ADDITION of deaf 
| children to the program was 
| a result of the study made 
| Jast year to determine where 
the camping program was 
lacking. 


CAMP CLEVELAND be- 
gan during the depression 
and originally only children 
| of relief parents attended. 
| Now the camp works in co- 
| operation with the city, set- 
|tlements and private agen- 
| cies that do not have camp- 
ing programs of their own. 


| SELECTION of campers is 

| based on referral of partici- 

| pating agencies, a low family 
income and the feeling by 
the family that children need 
and would benefit from such 
an experience. 


| The 30 staff members in- 
elude a trained social work- 
ers as director, college stu- 
dents, school teachers and a 
registered nurse who is on 
| call 24 hours a day. 


> ALL CAMPERS learn 

crafts, take swimming in- 
| struction, go on overnight 
| trips and cookouts, hike and 
| receive instruction on nat- 
| ure. 


Camp Cleveland is located 
| on the grounds of the County 
| House of Correction and 
| Workhouse inmates handle 
the Jarge maintenance job. 
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erent cabins and tents 
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One may U 
Catholic Action in Of 


good exa 


neglect know 
“Let thy zeal be in 


charity, 
ledge, established i 


grants. A counselor is as- 
signed to each cabin. About 
100 children attend each of 
the camp’s five two-week 
sessions. 


THE SWIMMING POOL is 
200 feet long by 150 feet 
wide. A recreation hall, din- 
ing hall, nature hall and 
dispensary are part of the 
site. The crafts building is 
one of the best equipped and 
organized in the area, ac- 
cording to the director. 


Kim expects the enroll- 
ment to be higher next year. 
But the total of children who 
can attend is limited because 


Deat Children Now Enjoy | 
Fun at Camp Cleveland 


of the lack of cabin facilities 


and counselors. 


The camp is supported by 
the City of Cleveland, and 
the cost of operation is | 
shared by the city and the | 
Welfare Federation. 


THE COST per 12-day pe- | 
riod is $60 a child but the | 
camper pays only an amount | 
commensurate with the fam- 
ily’s financial condition. 


According to Kim, “The | 
goal of Camp Cleveland is 
to give these children a re- 
warding experience in group 
living and enriching relation- 
ship with an adult.counselor. 


HIKING ACROSS CAMP SITE with knapsacks and 


tools are Tommie Kraus, 
Graham Bell School for the 


10, from the Alexander 
Deaf (left) and a friend 


from his cabin, Michael Hart, 10. Both are attending 


Camp Cleveland. 
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Rev. Fr. Klenke Inspires All 
| With Baccalaureate Sermon 


| Veteran Educator from St. Rita’s School for the Deaf Bring's| 
| Friendly Wisdom to June 5 Services 
By Hadley W. Smith Hes 

Fr. Paul Klenke, veteran principal of the St. Rita s}: 
School for the Deaf, Cincinnati, gave a most effective sermon at| 
| baccalaureate services held here in the staff residence lounge on} 
Sunday, June 5, at 2:30 p.m. His sterling remarks proved deep in| 
| practical wisdom and showed tremendous insight regarding deat 
students and deaf candidates for graduation. And with it all, his 
| spritely sense of good humor combined with his so wonderful | 
| knowledge to make the in spiring sermon among the most out- | 
| standing ever delivered at the Blue and W hite. His empathetic | 
understanding made a deservedly splendid impression. 
| In his remarks, underlined they Be 
| great virtue of a thing called i Clase Gr OOo - oS & 
loyalty. First of all, there 1s loyal- | ~ Don Kovarik, Toledo, Ohio; | 
fepato: youn Hay as Semprss| Claudia Joan Payne, Springfield, | 

there is loyalty to thet) Ohio; Rose Mary Surber, George- | 


The Rev. 


| too, 
‘school, parents, and country. Al- 5 paz OIG. 

thous) an ae more: loya | Letters of Recommendation— 
yas 2 quite yea ne fully } Ralph Borders, Urbana, Ohio} 
\deserving the close attention of sonnie Lou Jessee, Beaver, Ohio: 
all in their lives. always. With) \enneth LeRoy Krupinski, To- 
i minds and wills to choose, sen-| Hh edee Ohio: Clarence Albert Mowe | 
iors can know growth and success te M@aatersville. Ohio: Robert! 
with the increased maturity) |1).1¢ White, Gallipolis, Ohio. 
which graduation brings. On thelipme: EE 
| practical side of loyalty to coun-| 
try, there is the duty to vote! 
intelligently, to pay taxes, and to! 
be good citizens. For the seniors 


The Rev. Fr. Paul Klenke’} 
who delivered the baccalaureate) 
sermon here last Sunday after-| 
high school days are done, and noon, not only is a brilliant ad-| 
‘now emerge young men and | ministrator and educator of the | 
women of whom we all can be jdeaf, but possesses an unfailing } 
proud. Respect for good rules be-} and sparkling sense of humor!} 
comes their way of life, and a} Yes, the visitor from the St. Rita} 
respect for God also plays al chool from the Deat found) 
ereat part in the really success- many OSD friends with his ar- 
fialelace: \rival here last Sunday. Spartan | 

The services began with a love- athletes here found special) 
ly invecation by Dr. James TJ. ||pleasure in seeing him because} 
Flood, senior teacher. It conclud- |for so many years the Sparta 
ed with this beautiful appeal to teams and those of St. hes 
ithe Highest Being: “Gramt us peeve enjoyed playing each other, 
[friends who will ever persuade t : 
{us to do right and stand with us } 
jthrougn infirmities, friends | 
who may share with us the light, j 
the hope, and find with us the | 
icastle of our dreams, the House | 
of the Lord.” 


uur 


| Then, seniors Bonnie Jessee) 
and Claudia Payne signed, “Holy DEAF TEACHER ARS\\ 
Holy, Holy,” -with grace andt Ui AUTHORS 
beauty to a choral accompani- | ENCYCLOPEDIA ARTICLE! 
|ment by faculty members Adain- } 5) i 
shick, Hartwig, Messmer, Olson, | : 
Susi, Wehr, Schwarz and Ross. 
‘Accompanist was Mrs. Adam- = 
tak ee Re cidee gas the jlaudet College, is the author off 
laccomplished leader. ja section on education of the deaf} 
De. E. R: Abernathy, our super- jin the New Catholic Encyclopedia } 
lintendent, then introduced Rev. Pat Seay oie: by cee | 
| Fr. Klenke and the sermon fol- | Nie Pee ; i : 
‘lowed. In his introduction, Dr. 1. Ae ae eR es is deat, 
| Abernathy paid tribute to thay ae i 1045 rom Gallaudet) 
excellent relations of friendship | oe Se. Yo os an8 an fea ae 
reine By ale *t'rom Netwy rk University in 
pe Pes ep ee a | 948. He currently is working on} 
Sy € ot... IN1ta’s: Kec i ee ~ LE Oe SS 
| behalf of OSD, he warmly ela et the Catholic Uni- | 
'comed Rey. Fr. Klenke. EES See ae et é | 
After the inspiring sermon by} ‘ Cae Se eee i 
the guest cleric, senior Rose} seven) year Proiect voumoue 


Mary Surber signed, “The Lord }-°*S include leading authorities | 
Bless and Keep You,” with per- | it all religions in their fields of 
fection and impressive delivery. | heology, liturgy, philosophy, | 
It was a beautifully flawless cripture,;” history, art,” music, 
eandinion. 5 Oe law, literature and edu- | 

Program advisor was most H| BOR: 
capable Mr. Lewis C. LaFoun- | 
| taine of the faculty. Program | 
\Committee were Mrs. Susi, Mrs. | 
\Trubov, and Mr. Ross. | 
\ Rey. Et, Klenke spoke and | 

noothly signed a moving bene-| 
Mhation. 


Mr. Robert F. Panara, Asscci-} 
late Professor of English at Gal-} 
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- Ne ar pine rae Ce) a Schools Here Could Help Solve 
| ede 
~ Classes for deaf to begin Problems of Deaf, Pasto r Says 


deaf people. “This makes it 
easier for the people to 
learn lip reading\and read- 
ing of any printed material,” 
he added. 

Usually people learn lip 
reading and do not learn 
finger spelling, he said. They 
pick up sign language on 
their own. 


THIS DOES NOT imply 
that deaf people are ignor- 
ant, he said. Some hold bet- 
ter jobs than hearing people, 
he added. 

Finger spelling is the rapid 
shaping of the fingers to spell 
out letters to form words, 


| Pastor Hewitt explained. 
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There are 130 commu-|| 


| The majority of the prob- 
‘lems of deaf persons is due 
| to a lack of education, ac- 
/cording to the Rev. Martin 
| A. Hewitt, pastor of Christ 
(Lutheran Church for the 


within a few weeks. 

Father Wilson, who also | 
serves as diocese chaplain 
for the Apostolate of the Sea, 
is stationed at St. Augustine | 
Parish, 2486 W. 14 St., Cleve- 
land. Phone number is 861- 
5530. 


LORAIN—Religion classes 
‘for the deaf of Lorain Coun- 
‘ty will begin here in the 
fall, and a call for volunteer 
‘teachers has been issued by 
| Father John F. Wilson, dioc- 
| esan director for the deaf. 
Classes will be held each, 

Saturday morning at St. John | 
School, Grove Ave, and E. 36) 
St. here. Opening session | 
will depend on the number | 
who volunteer and the time 
it takes to train them, Father 
Wilson said. 
In charge of the classes 
and training of volunteers | 
will be St. Joseph Sisters M. | 
Coreta and Ann Joseph, Both | 

are now taking special courses : 

on instruction of the deaf at} 

Detroit University. - : : 

However, both Sisters will Deat-Mute Minister to Retire 
pal Church, 
Avenue N.W. 


. 
nicants in Pastor Hewitt’s | | 
parish. Members meet week-" | 
ly for services in the church if 
at E. 25th Street and Payne | 
Avenue N.E. A 
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At services, Pastor Hewitt | : 


Deaf. 

|. “It disturbs me to hear 
| people criticize the deaf per- 
son when they don’t under- 
stand him,” the young minis- 
iter said. 

He advocates a broader 
‘program of education by 
|school systems on the Cleve- 
land area, especially high 
ischool education. 
| He is a strong believer in 
teaching finger spelling to 


ie 


i 
uses sign language and| 
preaches aloud. “‘It is natu- |~ 


ral to speak two languages | 
in the same breath,” he said. | 


SHEPHERDING HIS! | 
small flock is a full-time | | 
duty, he explained. He is the | 
only full-time pastor of a| | 
Protestant church that is! 
dedicated to work with the) — 
deaf in the Cleveland area.| | 

“T chose this type of work) | 
because I wanted to work ‘| 
with the deaf,”’ he continued, | 

; “and they also need spirit-| | 
ual assistance like everyone’ | 


2600 Church} else.” | Bi 
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| 


be living at the St. John Par-| 
| ish faculty home when their 
| special studies are completed| 


By ROY W. ADAMS 
Religion Editor 


deaf-mute Episcopalians for 15 
years, was announced yester- 


Volunteers 
sought to 


| The retirement from the ac- 
tive ministry of the Rev. 
‘Bengt Olof Georg Almo, 


jdeaf-mute who served Ohio’s 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
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teach deaf 


Volunteers—women or men 
—are needed to teach after- 
noon religion classes for deaf 
children beginning Oct. 5. 


Father John F. Wilson, di- 
ocesan director of services to 
the deaf, said the released- 
time classes for those 8 to 


every Thursday at St. Edward 
School, Woodland Ave. and 
E, 69 St, 


Previous teaching experi- 


| language is not necessary. 


The only -thing volunteers | 


| will be asked to bring, said 


| Father Wilson, is “love and | 
| a desire to do something ex- | 


tra for the love of God.” 


18 are held from 2 to 3 p.m. | 


ence or knowledge of sign | 


day by Bishop Nelson M. 
Burroughs of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Ohio. 

The Rev. Mr. Almo, a Co- 
lumbus resident, has been 
serving deaf mission congre- 
gations on a statewide circuit, 
‘including St. Agnes Mission 
here. His retirement, effective 
Wednesday, is for reasons of 
health, 

For many years he has 
\worked among his deaf wor- 
shipers with a dexterity and 
skill unrivaled in the Episco- 
pal Church, the bishop said. 


HIS FINAL SERMON will 
ibe at 11 a.m. Sunday at St. 
'Agnes Mission which meets 


The Rev. Mr. Almo visited 
the mission here about once| 
a month. His missions are in| 
both this diocese and the’ 
Southern Ohio Diocese. 


Bishop Burroughs paid the | | 
retiring cleric the following | 


tribute: 
“The Rev. 
unique ministry in our area 


comes to an end with feelings | 
of deep gratitude on every! 


side. He is beloved by his own) 
silent congregations and by} 


thousands of members of the} 


diocese who have watched 
and supported him for many 
years. We wish him a happy) 
retirement.” 

He and his wife will con- 


in St. John’s Historic Episco- 


tinue to live in Columbus. | 


‘WHAT’S HAPPENING IN YOUR PARISH 


Besides his congregation [i 
| here, he must care for 75) 
| deaf people in three preach-; — 
| ing stations at Akron, Mans- 
| | field and Toledo. 


He drives about 28,000 a 
miles a year to minister to 


Georg Almo’s 


) his people, he said. Inter- 
| preting for deaf people in 


| time. 
| 


. HE SPENDS ABOUT 40 


| court cases and welfare) 
cases consume much of his | | 


| hours a month editing “The | 


| Deaf Lutheran’ which is dis- 


| tributed monthly throughout 


the nation. 

| The use of the term ‘‘deaf 
| Hewitt. Deaf people should 
| said. . 
| Pastor Hewitt began work- 
| ing with the deaf in 1957. He 


|| did field work at Concordia. 


| Seminary, St. Louis, and 
|| took his student pastorate in 


| and dumb” annoys Pastor |— 


ye 


be called ‘deaf people,’’ he ee 


“| 


|| deaf missions. He has been| _ 


There will be a training 
|ecourse for volunteers early | 


_ Open house set for Dea 


pastor of Christ Lutheran) | 
| | since 1963. et 


;next month, probably on a . _ | 
2 Open house will be held to- them, view the center’s facilities | oH 


Saturday or Sunday. 


Until this year the St. Ed- | 


;ward classes have been 


}taught by seminarians. They | 


|have withdrawn, Father Wil- 
| son said, because they felt 


\they were no longer able to | 
|do the job as well as it | 


should be done. 


For details, call Father Wil- | 
|son at the St. Augustine rec- | 


‘tory, 861-5530. 


Help wanted to | 


| teach the deaf 


There will be workshops to 
| train men and women volun- 
|teers to teach deaf children 


- religion from 2 to 4 p.m. to- 


| 


|morrow and the next three 
|Saturdays at St. Augustine 
Parish, 2486 W. 14 St. 


Father John F. Wilson, par- 


|ish administrator and dioce- | 
of services for | 


san director 
the deaf, said no sign lan- 


guage is necessary. Only re- | 


| quirements, he said, are some 
| free time and a desire to help 
deaf children. 


He and his wife, Janet, 


/morrow at the diocesan Cath- nd attend the dinner. 


| olic Deaf Center, located at St. 
| Augustine Parish, 2486 W. 14 | 
‘St. 
_ Activities will begin at 3 p.m. | 
with a girls’ bowling tournament, 
followed by a boys’ bowling | 
tourney at 5 p.m. Volleyball 
games will also be played in the | 
afternoon. | 


A spaghetti and meatballs din- 
jneer will be served at 6:30, and | 
|a roller skating party will begin | 
jat 8. Dinner tickets include the | 
| skating fee. 

Father John Wilson, parish ad- 
‘ministrator and center director, | 
| said that although the activities 
| primarily will be for the deaf, | 
| others are welcome to observe! 


Religion classes | 


| 


for deaf children 


begin Sept. 18 


Religion classes. for 
| hard of hear 


£6, 3, d 


ing children will be-| 


gin Saturday, Sept. 25, at ten! 


centers, 


| be 


A workshop for teachers will | 
held from 10 am. to 3 p.m.,| 


| Saturday, Sept. 18, at St. Augus-| 


tine School, 
the 35 who 


2486 W. 14 St. Of 
are expected to at-| 


"| tend, half are Sisters, half, lay| 


teachers. 


Registration for the workshop | 
can be made at the school on| 


that day. 


Father John Wilson, diocesan| 


director of the deaf. 


Said. chil-| 


dren can be registered for classes) 
_ at each center or by calling him) 
at St. Augustine Parish, TO 1-| 
| 5530.: All classes will be from| 


10 to 11 am. 
| through May, 


every Saturday) 


| are natives of the Syracuse, | 
| N.Y. area. They have two} ~ 


| children, Timothy, 22 months 
/and Julie, 5 months. His 


|rectory is his home, 1221) — 
| Virginia Avenue, Lakewood.) — 


| THE 130-MEMBER con-| | 


| gregation will dedicate the| | 


new interior of their church 


Oct. 24 at a 3 p.m. service.) — 
The Rev. Herbert Rohe, — 


/executive secretary of the} | 


| Board 
| Deaf of the Lutheran Church, 
|Missouri Synod, will preach. 
|All labor was donated by 


| 


said. 


of Missions to the} 


parishioners, Pastor Hewitt : 


from the Ladies Catholic Benev- | | 
olent Association will provide | ’ 
supplies and equipment. : 


CESAR, SORE ESSE RE SRE 


Centers are at Holy Name, St,|_ 
: | Philomena, St. William, St. Dom- 
' \inic, St. Assumption (Smith Rd.) 


y Call Father Wilson, 861- 
- | 5530, for details, or come to 4 
|'the first session tomorrow, | 
under no obligation. ie 
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VATICAN CITY—(NC)— | 


\ 
i! 


| 


Offering of Masses in sign | 
language—“‘the tongue of the | 


deaf” —has 
by Pope Paul. 


been approved | 


The approval includes all | 
parts of the Mass in which | 


are now used. 


mission. 


Notitiae said 


sign 
| guage is the “unique way in 
which the deaf can partici- 


the languages of the people | 


The pope’s action was an- 
nounced inthe January issue | 
lof Notitiae, a publication of 
‘the post-council liturgy com- 


Jan- | 


pate in the liturgy in a truly 


active way.” 


DEAF WORSHIPPERS PARYICIPATE in the service by saying the Lord’s Prayer in sign language. 


\ 


Will help deaf to 


‘PHILADELPHIA — (RNS) — 
Plans to make the Faith more 

| \yneaningful for 40,000 deaf and 
| \two million hard-of-hearing Cath- 


Deiast Uses Sign Language | 
hear the Word ‘ing Sermon to Deaf 


14L$ ‘L J. MCKENNA 
160 priests are. hands and fingers. Bulletin Staff 
Among 2,000 attending the con- 


ICDA was founded in 1949 byation leaned for- 
verition here, only 31 were James Cardinal McGuigan, archyely, their eyes on 


arin | 
| 
eel 


the United States, Canada, | 
Australia, Brazil, England, Ire-|) 
land and Scotland. { 

Father Landherr said that the!) 
association was founded in|) 


\olics in the U.S. were disclosed 


\tional Catholic Deaf Association 
here. 

| JICDA is preparing a sign lan- 
diiage Mass and other liturgical 
‘functions for the deaf, plus reli- 
| gious educational materials. 


} ; 

*A series of workshops for cate- 
| chism teachers of the deaf is in 
‘the works, as are special reli- 
gious education programs for 
_ | students in non-Catholic schools 
| fon the deaf. 

* ACDA looks forward to having 
| Priests in every diocese who are 
adept in sign language. Current- 
ly, in America and Canada, only 


| St. Clare opens 
| | center for deaf 


at a convention of the Interna- 


priests. Theme of the gathering 
was “To live and grow in Christ 
through the sacraments.” 


The week-long meeting was 


highlighted by daily celebration 
of Mass, the Epistle and Gospel | 


being read simultaneously in 


English and in the sign language. 
watched a | 


Deaf delegates 
priest just inside the altar rail 
who moved his fingers and hands 
rapidly to relay the sermon de- 
livered by another priest. The 
deaf also prayed along with other 
delegates and the 


signs. 


congregation “sang” hymns with 


celebrant, | 
making their responses through | 


At the end of each Mass, the 


bishop of Toronto, and now has.; m just in- 
85 chapters in 10 countries. _ pe eae JUS hE 


SS 


INSTITUTE FOR DEAF 
APPROVED BY SENATE 


} 


‘| Bishop Neumann Honored 


rail. 

| The priest was moving his 
\fingers and hands rapidly, ges- 
\ticulating in wide arcs and long, 
\sharp strokes with his arms. 

| He said nothing. 

The priest, Father Bernard 
‘DeCoste, of Trenton, N. J., was 
‘interpreting in sign language 
for approximately 400 deaf per- 
isons a sermon being delivered 
|by the Very Rev. Bernard J. 
| Baumgartner, G.SiS:R: 
| The 400 are among 1,000 deaf 
persons attending the 16th an-) 
/nual convention of the Inter-| 
| national Catholic Deaf Associa- 
\tion at the Sheraton Hotel here| 
| this week, 


Last night they attended a 
Mass at St. Peter the Apostle 
‘Roman Catholic Church, 5th st. 
‘and Girard av., of which Father 
‘Baumgartner is the pastor. 
| The Mass was one of the 


1949 by James Charles Cardinal || 
McGuigan, Archbishop of To-|| 
ronto, Canada, to help deaf per-|. 
sons spiritually, socially and|| 
economically. 

This is the first year that the}) 
national convention has been|| 
held in Philadelphia. 


Scholarships Sought: 


The local chapter of I.C.D.A. 
is located at St. Boniface), 
Church, Hancock and Diamond 
sts. 

The convention, said Father 
Landherr, is a combination of 
spiritual, business and social ac- 
tivities. At the business meet- || 
ings, the delegates try to de-| 
cide how best to aid the deaf) 
by getting schools, jobs, schol- 
arships, federal grants and oth-; 
er benefits for them, he said. 

Among the social activities | 
engaging the time of the con-| 
ventioneers during the week) 
will be tours of the city, a pic-| 
nic, a dance and a banquet to-| 


morrow night at which Arch-| 


St, Clare Parish has opened bishop Krol will speak, | 


the 11th diocese center for re- 
 jigion classes for deaf and hard 
-\of hearing children. Classes 


| ‘highlights of the I.C.D.A. con- 
The Senate has pass satel, \vention and honored Blessed 3 
enroute wee ee foe _John Neumann, fourth Bishop of More Priests Needed | 
‘posal to set upa TaRopelechnetl | Philadelphia, » whose. remains) Father Landherr said that) 
started last Saturday. jinsitute for deat students m4 Bete cose nee Gay: ey ie reithere a uy SeUUE seu nn tee 
fd John Wilson, director | de BEI Pale Be church beneath the altar, in the United States and Can- 
| Father John son, | The legislation is designed to| During the Mass the congre-|ada who know sign language. 


4 j ; , 
| \of the deaf, said children can| ‘meet the needs of f | ‘gati i i iri 
Ne : Pine eds deaf young! ‘gation prayed along with the| and can minister to the spiritual 
Iss ‘still be registered for classes at ; dl and other needs of Catholic’ 


‘each center or by calling him at} 


St. Augustine Parish (TO 1-5530). 
Other centers are at Holy) | 
Name, St. Philomena, St. Wil-| 
liam, St. Dominic, Assumption | 
| (Smith Rd.), St. Colman and St. | 


| Richard Parishes, Holy Family | 
in Stow, and at Our Lady of Elms | 


and St. Vincent, Akron. 


Ten students from Villa An- 


sist te 


— 


at 
| Sacred Heart and Lourdes 
\ s and from Ursuline 


/people who each year are turned 


down for admittance to Washing-| 


ton’s Gallaudet College, 


the| 


work's only college for deaf per-| 


sons. 


The bill authorizes the 


wel- 


‘fare sectetary to enter into an} 
agreement with an institution of 
‘higher learning to establish and 


|operate the institute—Clev 
| Press. 


eland 


fee Father 
 PC.S.S.R. head of the Philadel- 


celebrant, Father Thomas Crib- 
,ben, making their responses in 
‘sign language. 

At the Epistle and Gospel, 
two laymen came up out of the 
‘congregation and, reading from 
|a missal on a lectern, signaled 
these parts of the Mass to their 
‘fellow worshippers. 
E ‘Sing’ Silent Hymn 
At the end of the service they 
'“sang” the hymn “Holy God, 
We Praise Thy Name” in sign 
| language. ; 
Stephen Landherr, 


hia chapter of I.C.D.A., is 
onorary chaplain for the con- 


ention. He said that there are 
|89 chapters around the world in 


a 
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deaf persons. He said there is a' 
great need for more priests to 
serve them, : 
Because of this need, said the) 
priest, there is a move afoot 
now in American and Canadian} 
seminaries to teach sign lan-) 
guage to prospective priests. 
Father Landherr said he’ 
teaches a course in sign lan-) 
guage at St. Charles Borromeo} 
Seminary, Overbrook, He said 
the course is optional. i 


h 9 
The priest said that most of, ies 


the priests who presently know, 
sign language learned it on) 
their own to help the deaf! 
Some learned it, he said, be, 
cause they had someone in their 
family who was deaf. 


RSE 
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By MARJORIE ‘SCHUSTER 


It takes a very special kind of teacher to reach inside 
the silent world of a deaf youngster . . . and to light 


the darkness 
fingertips. 


of a child who will see only through his 


It takes special skills-and patience and caring—and a 


lot of love. 


But Cleveland has such-teachers. 


How do they begin? 


Sit in this tiny chair, in 
Mrs. Lucille Osborne’s pre- 
school classroom at Alex- 
ander Graham Bell School 
for the Deaf, E. 55th St. 
at, Quincy Ave. 


Whoops! This is Ricky’s 
chair. That’s his name on 
the pack of it. He pats 
your shoulder, He points 
to the chair, He points to 
himself. He scowls a little. 
You smile. Rickey goes 
through the pointing bit 
again. 


Finally,. he ‘manages. a 
word.. 


“Me,” he ‘gurgles, out 
loud. You let him know | 


you understand, and that 
he has done well, Each 
success is very important 
here. 


Suddenly, a small browi 
hand shoots up from the 
other side and pulls your 
chin around, 


Here is a bouncy five- 
year-old with eyes that 
sparkle like’ two bright but- 
tons. He wants to:SEE the 
conversation. It is the only 
way he can take part. 


He has an IQ of 140— 
very high. Someone has to 
help unlock. his voice and 
bring him into the world of 
those who hear anc speak, 


“WATCH ME,” Mrs. Os- 
borne be gins the lesson, 


cg 


Each word is formed care- 
fully. “Can you name these 
colors?” she asks, show- 
ing a set of balls. 


They can. But it is hard, 
so hard, to say a compli- 
cated word like “yellow” 
when you never have 
heard the human voice, 


There are only eight in 
this class, no more than 
nine in any of the grades 
here, from preschool 
through ninth, 


Before a mirror, small 


‘hands feel the teacher’s 


face, then one’s own, to see 
how.muscles move when a 
certain word is formed. 
Earphones are used to 
amplify, but Miss: Lois 
Keizer, the principal, says 
no one really is sure ,how 
much, if anything, these 
children hear, 


Bell is an oral school, 
and sign language is hearti- 
ly discouraged. Parents 
are urged to talk a lot to 
their children, to get them 
to name colors when dress- 
ing, to expect them to 
speak the names of objects 
instead of pointing. 


There are 165 children 
at Bell, many from sub- 
urbs. In a few years, there 
will be a new Bell on 
Woodland Ave., equipped 
with such modern devices 
as the loop system that al- 


Sy SENG oy Si ia SV RUDE 


“Top” is the word Mark Porter, 5, pronounces triumphantly :as he feels the 
muscles both he and his teacher, Mrs. Lucille’ Osborne, ‘use to form the word. 
First he saw a top, then watched himself and Mrs. Osborne in the mirror as they | 
mastered this'and other new sounds at»Alexander Graham Bell School for the | 
Deaf. Mark lives at 16710 Miles Ave. 


lows those with edrphones 
to move all over the room. 


FOR THE SECOND year, 
10 Bell graduates are at 
James Ford Rhodes High. 
If Miss Keizer has her way 
— and She is very deter- 
mined — some day there 
will be a vocational pro- 
gram for her children and 
a special home visiting 
teacher whose sole job will 
be to teach parents to help 
their children, 

4 cad * 


Now move east on Wood- 
land Ave. to E. 116th St., 
to Anthony Wayne Ele- 
mentary, where there are 
Braille classes for children 
who cannot see, There are 
21 youngsters here, 11 
more at Myron T. Herrick 
Junior High and seven 
older blind pupils in five 
high schools, Cleveland 
also has 300 partially 
sighted youngsters in 
sight-saving classes. 


Each class at Wayne is | 
like a one-room school. | 
Mrs. Helen Klopfer teaches | 


is ry youngsters, Miss 
Beatrice Green works with 
older children. Mrs. 
othy Stevens is the vi 
teacher, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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There is discussion,, and 
then a boy’s voice, “It must 
be a. question: mark—dots 
2, 3 and 6, A’period is 2, 
5 and 6.” He is right, He is 
praised, 


Spring is discussed, The 
‘children eagerly recite the 
signs of the season. One 
cries out, “The grass gets 
. greener.” Does he know 
what this means? 
totally blind. 


Here is a classroom full 
‘of equipment — ordinary 
things that children can 
‘feel and examine ‘to aid 


their discussions, There is. 


only one section of chalk- 
board visible. It is rarely 
used. But these children 
are adept at using the 
Braille writer, a regular 
typewriter, a treadle sew- 
ing machine. 


Miss Green and Mrs. Os- 


borne of Bell have taught . 
regular classes in the past. , 


‘‘Measure two finger spaces,” instructs Braille class 
teacher Miss Bernice Green, as she helps Joseph Veli- 
Conia, 9, through the intricacies of making graphs on 
the Braille writer he uses adeptly, Their classroom 


is at Anthony Wayne Elementary School, 
fourth-grader, lives at 855 S. Green Rd., South 


Joe, a 
Euclid.. 


He is. 


(Press Photos by Tony Tomsic)| 


Like other special teach- 


I 


ers, they needed 60 extra) _ 


hours. of college prepara- 
tory work for their current; 
} 


certification. 


Neither would change 


her teaching assignment 
now. 

.* ug *, 
: WHICH CHILD is hard- 
er to teach — the deaf or 
the blind? 


The answer comes from 


Keith E. Gainey, director 
of special education in 
Cleveland schools and 
former principal of Bell, 
He. quotes Helen Keller, 
that talented, 
pupil of a great, teacher. 
She wrote: 


“Deafness is the worse 


misfortune. It is the sound 


of the voice that brings 
language, sets thoughts 


astir and keeps us in the | 
intelligent compa ny of 


” 


man. 


James and Michael | 
come forward for their | 
first grade reading lesson, | 
one of those dreary “Dick | 
and Jane” epics in Braille. 
They read well. It is their | 
first experience with this 
chapter, yet tiny fingers 
race over the dots, Mrs. 
Klopfer asks about punc- 
tuation. 


afflicted, | 


ft 


| 
| 
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VATICAN CITY—(NC)— 
Offering of Masses in sign | 
language—‘‘the tongue of the |” 
deaf’—has been approved | 
by Pope Paul. 

The approval includes all | 
parts of the Mass in which | 
the languages of the people | 

are now used. 

‘| The pope’s action was an- | 

|| nounced in the January issue | 

lof Notitiae, a publication of | 

‘the post-council liturgy com- ; 

| mission. 

Notitiae said sign lan- 
guage is the “unique way in 
which the deaf can partici- 
pate in the liturgy in a truly 
active way.” 


i. 
|\DEAF WORSHIPPERS P 


SIGN LANGUAGE MASS PLANNED | ss 


Will help deaf to hear td 


(4ts 
‘PHILADELPHIA — (RNS) — 160 priests are. hand 
Pians to make the Faith more mone 2000 attending the con- 
meaningful for 40,000 deaf and yerition -here,. only "31 were 
two million hard-of-hearing Cath- priests. Theme of the gathering > 
olics in the U.S. were disclosed \.. “To Jive and grow in Christ 85 
at a convention of the Interna- through the sacraments.” H 


“ 3 


tional Catholic Deaf Association 
here. ; 

| HICDA is preparing a sign lan- 
i age Mass and other liturgical 
'\fignetions for the deaf, plus reli- 
gous educational . materials. 


_| ¥A series of workshops for cate- 
| chism teachers of the deaf is in 
‘the works, as are special reli- 
| gious education programs for 
_|students in non-Catholic schools 


The week-long meeting was 
highlighted by daily celebration 
of Mass, the Epistle and Gospel 
being read simultaneously in 
English and in the sign language. 


Deaf delegates 


who moved his fingers and hands 


rapidly to relay the sermon de- | 


watched a | 
priest just inside the altar rail | 


livered by another priest. The | 


deaf also prayed along with other 


“| fon the deaf. delegates and the celebrant, | 
ACDA looks forward to having making their responses through 
priests in every diocese who are Signs. 
| adept in sign language. Current-. At the end of each Mass, the | 
_ ly, in America and Canada, only congregation “sang” hymns with 


: iSt. Clare opens} oes 


: INSTITUTE FOR DEAF 
center for deaf | APPROVED BY SENATE 
| §t. Clare Parish has opened 


‘the 11th diocese center for re- The Senate has 
“ligion classes for deaf and hard ent to the White House a pro-| 
jof hearing children. Classes ‘posal to set upa national technical] 
| started ljast Saturday. | ote oetan deat ehadedts 
| Father John Wilson, director} 
of the deaf, said children can) 
still be registered for classes at} 
 \each center or by calling him at} 
_\St, Augustine Parish (TO 1-5530).| 
Other centers are at Holy | as 
‘Name, St. Philomena, St. Wil) — worli’s only college for deaf per- 
‘liam, St. Dominic, Assumption | | sons. 
! alate vuae ed | The bill AMRIGTIZaS Tien ek 
| Richar arishes, Y\- fare secretary to enter into an} 
in Stow, and at Our Lady of Elms aereement ski acateebution: of 


i kron, . : 
and St. Vincent, Akron higher learning to establish and 


Ten students from Villa An-|) | Qe rate the insti 2 
: : z nstitute—Clev 
“| gela, Sacred Heart and Lourdes Press LGU 


Academies and from Ursuline Z 
| College have volunteered to as- 
| sist teachers at the classes. 


passed am} 


The legislation is designed to} 
;meet the needs of deaf young} 
people who each year are turned| 
/down for admittance to Washing-| 


ton’s Gallaudet College, the} 


» 


ARiICIPATE in the service by saying the Lord’s Prayer in 


Stay 


Priest Uses Sign Language 
To Bring Sermon to Deaf 


By DANIEL J. McKENNA 
Of The Bulletin Staff 
The congregation leaned for- 
ward attentively, their eyes on 
the priest facing them just in- 
side the altar rail. 
The priest was moving his 


\fingers and hands rapidly, ges- 


\tion at the Sheraton Hotel here| .ide how best to aid the deaf | 


\ticulating in wide arcs and long, 
\sharp strokes with his arms. 
| He said nothing. 

The priest, Father Bernard 
| DeCoste, of Trenton, N. J., was 
‘interpreting in sign language 
for approximately 400 deaf per- 
isons a sermon being delivered 
‘by the Very Rey. Bernard J. 
| Baumgartner, C.S'SIR: 

The 400 are among 1,000 deaf 
| persons attending the 16th an- 
jnual convention of the Inter- 


/national Catholic Deaf Associa- 


this week. 
Bishop Neumann Honored 


Last night they attended a 
Mass at St. Peter the Apostle 
Roman Catholic Church, 5th st. 
and Girard ay., of which Father 
‘Baumgartner is the pastor. 
| The Mass was one of the 
‘highlights of the I.C.D.A. con- 
‘vention and honored Blessed 
John Neumann, fourth Bishop of 
'Philadelphia, whose remains 
jare enshrined in the lower 

church beneath the altar, 
_ During the Mass the congre- 
‘gation prayed along with the 
‘celebrant, Father Thomas Crib- 
{ben, making their responses in 
‘sign language. 

At the Epistle and Gospel, 
two laymen came up out of the 
/congregation and, reading from 
|a missal on a lectern, signaled 
these parts of the Mass to their 
| fellow worshippers. 

/ ‘Sing’ Silent Hymn 

At the end of the service they 
‘“sang” the hymn “Holy God, 
We Praise Thy Name” in sign 
language. : 

Father Stephen Landherr, 

S.S.R. head of the Philadel- 


—|phia chapter of IC.D.A., is 


honorary chaplain for the con- 
vention. He said that there are 
89 chapters around the world in 


ae ance 


the United States, Canada, | 
Australia, Brazil, England, Ire- 
land and Scotland. : 
Father Landherr said that the ) 
association was founded in 
1949 by James Charles Cardinal}, 


sons spiritually, socially and 
economically. 
This is the first year that the 


held in Philadelphia. 
Scholarships Sought 


is located at St. Boniface 
Church, Hancock and Diamond 
sts. 
|Landherr, is a combination of'|| 
spiritual, business and social ac- || 
| tivities. At the business meet-|) 
lings, the delegates try to de-| 


by getting schools, jobs, schol-} 
arships, federal grants and oth-} 
'er benefits for them, he said. 
Among the social activities) 
engaging the time of the con-| 
ventioneers during the week) 


will be tours of the city, a pic-! 


nic, a dance and a banquet to-| 
morrow night at which Arch-| 
bishop Krol will speak, | 


More Priests Needed 


Father Landherr said that 
there are only about 160 priests: 
in the United States and Can- 
ada who know sign language 


| deaf persons. He said there is a 
great need for more priests to 
serve them, 
Because of this need, said the| 
priest, there is a move afoot! 
now in American and Canadian | 
seminaries to teach sign lan-| 
guage to prospective priests. 
Father Landherr said he’ 


guage at St. Charles Borromeo} 
Seminary, Overbrook, He said 
the course is optional. 


! 
t 


the priests who presently kno 
sign Janguage learned it o 
their own to help the deaf, 
Some learned it, he said, be 
cause they had someone in their 


family who was deaf. 


McGuigan, Archbishop of To-}; 


|ronto, Canada, to help deaf per-| 


national convention has been|! 


The local chapter of 1.C.D.A,. 


The convention, said Father || 


and can minister to the spiritual . 
and other needs of Catholic 


teaches a course in sign lan-| - 


The priest said that most of 


ret 


a ne 5 


tar 
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By MARJORIE ‘SCHUSTER 


It takes a very special kind of teacher to reach inside 
the silent world of a deaf youngster . . . and to light 


the darkness 
fingertips. 


of a child who will see only through his 


It takes special skills-and patience and caring—and a 


lot of love. 


But Cleveland has such-teachers. 


How do they begin? 


Sit in this tiny chair, in 
Mrs. Lucille Osborne’s pre- 
school classroom at Alex- 
ander Graham Bell School 
for the Deaf, E. 55th St. 
at, Quincy Ave. 


Whoops! This is Ricky’s 
chair. That’s his name on 
the pack of it. He pats 
your shoulder, He points 
to the chair, He points to 
himself. He scowls a little. 
You smile. Rickey goes 
through the pointing bit 
again. 


Finally,. he ‘manages. a 
word.. 


“Me,” he ‘gurgles, out 
loud. You let him know | 


you understand, and that 
he has done well, Each 
success is very important 
here. 


Suddenly, a small browi 
hand shoots up from the 
other side and pulls your 
chin around, 


Here is a bouncy five- 
year-old with eyes that 
sparkle like’ two bright but- 
tons. He wants to:SEE the 
conversation. It is the only 
way he can take part. 


He has an IQ of 140— 
very high. Someone has to 
help unlock. his voice and 
bring him into the world of 
those who hear anc speak, 


“WATCH ME,” Mrs. Os- 
borne be gins the lesson, 


cg 


Each word is formed care- 
fully. “Can you name these 
colors?” she asks, show- 
ing a set of balls. 


They can. But it is hard, 
so hard, to say a compli- 
cated word like “yellow” 
when you never have 
heard the human voice, 


There are only eight in 
this class, no more than 
nine in any of the grades 
here, from preschool 
through ninth, 


Before a mirror, small 


‘hands feel the teacher’s 


face, then one’s own, to see 
how.muscles move when a 
certain word is formed. 
Earphones are used to 
amplify, but Miss: Lois 
Keizer, the principal, says 
no one really is sure ,how 
much, if anything, these 
children hear, 


Bell is an oral school, 
and sign language is hearti- 
ly discouraged. Parents 
are urged to talk a lot to 
their children, to get them 
to name colors when dress- 
ing, to expect them to 
speak the names of objects 
instead of pointing. 


There are 165 children 
at Bell, many from sub- 
urbs. In a few years, there 
will be a new Bell on 
Woodland Ave., equipped 
with such modern devices 
as the loop system that al- 


Sy SENG oy Si ia SV RUDE 


“Top” is the word Mark Porter, 5, pronounces triumphantly :as he feels the 
muscles both he and his teacher, Mrs. Lucille’ Osborne, ‘use to form the word. 
First he saw a top, then watched himself and Mrs. Osborne in the mirror as they | 
mastered this'and other new sounds at»Alexander Graham Bell School for the | 
Deaf. Mark lives at 16710 Miles Ave. 


lows those with edrphones 
to move all over the room. 


FOR THE SECOND year, 
10 Bell graduates are at 
James Ford Rhodes High. 
If Miss Keizer has her way 
— and She is very deter- 
mined — some day there 
will be a vocational pro- 
gram for her children and 
a special home visiting 
teacher whose sole job will 
be to teach parents to help 
their children, 

4 cad * 


Now move east on Wood- 
land Ave. to E. 116th St., 
to Anthony Wayne Ele- 
mentary, where there are 
Braille classes for children 
who cannot see, There are 
21 youngsters here, 11 
more at Myron T. Herrick 
Junior High and seven 
older blind pupils in five 
high schools, Cleveland 
also has 300 partially 
sighted youngsters in 
sight-saving classes. 


Each class at Wayne is | 
like a one-room school. | 
Mrs. Helen Klopfer teaches | 


is ry youngsters, Miss 
Beatrice Green works with 
older children. Mrs. 
othy Stevens is the vi 
teacher, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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There is discussion,, and 
then a boy’s voice, “It must 
be a. question: mark—dots 
2, 3 and 6, A’period is 2, 
5 and 6.” He is right, He is 
praised, 


Spring is discussed, The 
‘children eagerly recite the 
signs of the season. One 
cries out, “The grass gets 
. greener.” Does he know 
what this means? 
totally blind. 


Here is a classroom full 
‘of equipment — ordinary 
things that children can 
‘feel and examine ‘to aid 


their discussions, There is. 


only one section of chalk- 
board visible. It is rarely 
used. But these children 
are adept at using the 
Braille writer, a regular 
typewriter, a treadle sew- 
ing machine. 


Miss Green and Mrs. Os- 


borne of Bell have taught . 
regular classes in the past. , 


‘‘Measure two finger spaces,” instructs Braille class 
teacher Miss Bernice Green, as she helps Joseph Veli- 
Conia, 9, through the intricacies of making graphs on 
the Braille writer he uses adeptly, Their classroom 


is at Anthony Wayne Elementary School, 
fourth-grader, lives at 855 S. Green Rd., South 


Joe, a 
Euclid.. 


He is. 


(Press Photos by Tony Tomsic)| 


Like other special teach- 


I 


ers, they needed 60 extra) _ 


hours. of college prepara- 
tory work for their current; 
} 


certification. 


Neither would change 


her teaching assignment 
now. 

.* ug *, 
: WHICH CHILD is hard- 
er to teach — the deaf or 
the blind? 


The answer comes from 


Keith E. Gainey, director 
of special education in 
Cleveland schools and 
former principal of Bell, 
He. quotes Helen Keller, 
that talented, 
pupil of a great, teacher. 
She wrote: 


“Deafness is the worse 


misfortune. It is the sound 


of the voice that brings 
language, sets thoughts 


astir and keeps us in the | 
intelligent compa ny of 


” 


man. 


James and Michael | 
come forward for their | 
first grade reading lesson, | 
one of those dreary “Dick | 
and Jane” epics in Braille. 
They read well. It is their | 
first experience with this 
chapter, yet tiny fingers 
race over the dots, Mrs. 
Klopfer asks about punc- 
tuation. 


afflicted, | 


ft 


| 
| 
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Honorable John E. Fogarty 


U.S. Rep. John E. Fogarty, 53, 
(D-R. I), one-time bricklayer 
who worked tirelessly to advance 
the nation’s health research and 
medical programs, died in his 
Washington office Tuesday, sev- 
eral hours before the opening of 
the 90th Congress. A heart attack 
was believed to be the cause of 
'death. Fogarty was reelected to 
his 14th term in November. “He 
|was a great leader and effective 
member of Congress,” said Presi- 
‘\dent Johnson. “He was one of 
\God’s noblemen,” remarked 
House Speaker John W. Me Cor- 
mack. 
| The body of Rep. John E. Fog- 
Marty, D-R. I.,a former’ brick- 
Jayer, who laid the groundwork 
‘for some of the nation’s health 
research and lay in state Thurs- 
day at the Statehouse in Provi- 
dence R. I. 

Fogarty’s body 


was returned 


CATHEDRAL VESTMENTS — Auxiliary Bishop Clarence E. Elwell, St. John 
Cathedral pastor, accepts one of the 14 sets of vestments purchased by St. 
John’s from workers at the St. Augustine Parish handicap shop, Carol Urban 
(left), Angela Beninanto and Stella Carabotto. Vestments can also be pur- 
chased in the name of a deceased person and sent to the missions. For details | _ 
diocese director of the deaf and St. Augustine pas- | 

tor, at 861-5530. 


call Father John Wilson, 


Tuesday night to his native state 
aboard a special U.S. Air Force 
flight. 
wepresentative 
one of the 
deaf who 


Fogarty 
great friends of 
found it within 


Was 


his 


heart to not enly sponsor legisla-: 


ton for the deaf himself but to 
always be willing to listen and 
push the programs of 


education and general well-being 


of the deaf. | 


Among major peieces of 
gislation that went through his 
appropriation committee were 
the bills for the enlargement of 
Gallaudet College, the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf 
and other programs for the deaf 
spensored by the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

Representative Fogarty was 
held in high esteem by President 
Johnson who mentioned this re-| 


the: 


other. 
agencies interesed in the ee 


le-} 


,an 


icess so that it may 


gard at the 1966 commecement 
of Gallauder College at which) 
Representative Fogarty  was| 
speaker and the President 

surprise visitor. Exerpts of Mr.| 
Kogarty’s talk at  Gallaudet| 
fellow : [ 

“I have long been acutely | 
concerned with and interested in } 
providing quality education 
portunities to the deaf. 

Few could have realized when 
President Lincoln signed the 
charter establishing Gallaudet | 
College in 1864 the extent ‘to 
which Gallaudet would grow and 
the important role it would play 
in our education history the 
only college in the world devoted 
to higher education for the deaf. 

Our job is to see to it that we 
give our deat citizens the same 
opportunities that we have given 
to all the youth of our country. 
the Department of .Legor re- 
ports that there is in process a 
remendous shift toward in- 
creased job complexity. So 
much so that the need for un- 
skilled workers will be as low 
5 per cent of the total work 
force aby 1970. . his, means, 
therefore that handicapped per- 
sons (including the deaf) »who 
are unskilled will be virtually 
inemployable. 

Because Gallaudet College and 
‘ts graduates have done so well 
over the years, both have be- 

me a source of great inspira- 
ion. The nation is grateful for 
the contribution that has been 
nost worthwhile. So much 
in fact, that the government 
pete to launch another program 

1at_ we hope will be an appro- 
tate complement to ‘this one. 

The new Technical Institute 
will address itself to the area 
which includes skilled, profes- 
sional, semi-professional and 
technical jobs. A good portion of jaction f 
the leadership currently involved |incluc 
in this project are products of} In 
your fine school. All of you have jtive 
investment in it. You will, I jan ab 
help it to become a suc-/ful frien 
truly be one | it 


will 1 
of the strongest links in the chain | come. 


rae 


, 
Op- § 


as 


of educ 
able to o 

T welc 
mention 
close to 
ents, the 
have an 
as 
future. 

First, 
as ments 
laudet C 

Seconc 
all of us 
Gall 
services 
your ‘ex] 

Third, 
portunit 
work 


to the 
A new 


SOF 


is 
where. 
;who 


will 
program 


the 


am sure, 


‘Vestments made | 
‘at deaf workshop 
_ can be memorial | 


| 

new way to support the} 
|, missions and the handicapped is | 
| offered by Father Edmund F.| 


A 


et 


|| Wilson, 
| the deaf. 
| He’s encouraging families of | 
) deceased persons to buy me-} 
'morial vestments for mission- | 
aries. The vestments are made |} 
| |in the Deaf Vestment Shop in |} 
‘the basement of St. Augustine 
‘School. Father Wilson said: 
“For $25 to $35, a beautiful 
iset of vestments can be sent to | 
la specific missionary or one of 
lmany missions in the U.S. or 
abroad. The name of the de- | 
jceased is stitched on the collar 
/of the chasuble.” 


A card accompanies the vest: | 
| ments, giving the name of the | 
| donor and deceased. ! 
Those wishing to donate vest- 
ments should write or call the! 


{ 


Deaf Vestment Shop ond 48113 | 


diocesan director for | 


| 2486 W. 14 St., Cleveland 44113. 
The shop, opened in March} 
1965, furnishes employment to) 
several deaf who were cg, 


ational 


citize 


we all share in the 
of 


aude 


Wao 
for 
organization 
is the time to turn your attent 
world of the 
frontier 
with the deaf is pending eve 


|never-ending. 
are 
responsibility 
provide 


ing 


F¢ )o 


e, Wholehearted and power- | 


: Deaf f priest ordained | 


VALLADOLID, Spain — (RNS) — 
Father Augustin Yanez Valer, 37, a | 
| deaf mute, offered his first Mass in } 
the cathedral here before a congre- 
gation of over 1,000 deaf mutes from bs 
‘all over Spain. i4 
| He is reported to be the first per- | 
ison with such an affliction to be or- | 
dained in Spain. 


programs ayail- 

ur students. 

ome this opportunity to 

several things that lie 

the hearts of your par- 

college and all of us who 

interest in your success || 
ns and leaders of the 
there is the pride that 

fine achieve- | 
the Students of Gal- 

olle ge. 

1 is the gratitude that 

have to your faculty and | 
t staff for their devoted 

since the beginning of 

yerience here. 

I want to use this op- 
urge all of you to 
school and for all 
the deaf. Now 
ion 
Adult Deaf. 
of services of and 

ee 


your 
for 


The responsibility — is 
Help those 


trying to 
and 


of 
TSC sLOM 
together 

the resources 

s of effective social} 
or all the handicapped | 
r the-deat.” 
passing of Representa- | 
arty, the deaf have lost} 


us } 
his ¥ 
Wie Ff 
for 


loss is great and} 
in the years 


The 
felt 


d. 


oe to} 


Pope Paul Praises 


Teachers of Deaf 


Vatican City — Pope 
Paul VI in a recent au-| 
‘dience praised members | 
of an international con- 
\ference on the education | 
‘of deaf mutes here for’ 
their help to persons | 
| who *hecause of their | 
| infirmity are often con-| 
| strained to live a margi-| 
inal existence”? among| 


Inia fellows. / 9 6 3 


| At another audience 
ete same day, the Pontiff 
told a national pilgrim-| 
age of Catholic students | 
\from Venezuela to culti-| 
‘vate ‘all the wonderful 
‘jqualities that character- 
lize the younger years.” 
| and to pursue intellec- 
‘tual and spiritual prep- 
aration as “integral and 
responsible Catholics.” __ 


St. Augustine Mass lA | 


in English for deaf 


APOSTOLATE TO DEAF, HARD OF HEARING — 


Their Spirit 


| 
| The deaf must, not be treated 
jas second class Catholics, a 
|priest-missionary for the In- 
ternational Catholic Deaf As- 
\sociation said here Tuesday 
lat the I.C.D.A.’s 16th annual 
convention, _ 

| Father David T. Walsh, 
IC.SS.R., of Detroit, Mich., 
(whose full time work with the 
|\deaf has taken him to major 
jcenters for the deaf through- 
jout the United States and 
\Canada, stated in an interview 
/ with The Catholic Standard 
‘and Times that the deaf are 
often the ‘‘victims’’ of an age 
}of statistics. 

Spiritually Neglected 

| “The small number of deaf 
people,” Father Walsh said, 
“often means that they are 
spiritually neglected. No one 
jis really to blame—they just 
jnever get around to the deaf. 
Since we live in a statistical 
age, we follow the philosophy 
jof numbers; we use the ‘num- 
hers racket,’ ”’ 


Beginning Sunday and con-| 


| tinuing every second and fourth 
| Sunday of the month, the 10:30 | 
| Mass for the deat in St. -Augus- 
| tine Church will be-offered in | 
| English. There will be a Spanish | 
| sermon after the Mass. 


| 


Father John F, Wilson, dioce- 


_ Theme of ICDA Meetin 


ye, 


ual Needs, 


“The deaf,’ Father 
continued, “since they are rela- 
tively few in number, become | 
people crying in the wilderness, | 
Many of them have never met | 
a priest who could communi- 
cate with them. As a result,) 
many deaf persons have lost 
the Faith.” | 

Not by Numbers 

“We can never measure} 
spiritual values by the ques- 
tion, ‘How many?,’”’ Father 
Walsh emphasized. ‘“‘The good 
Lord always found time for) 
the individual handicapped | 
person—for the blind man, for 


happy to be in this work be- 
cause I am a firm believer that 
we should go first to those who 


olic deaf must feel that they 


Together with Father Ste- 
phen J. Landherr, C.SS.R., of 
Philadelphia, the honorary 
convention chairman, 
Walsh enumerated several of 
the programs planned by the 


the 


Association for 
|year: 


eatechists for the deaf; 
—Special - catechetical 


jlanguage’’ Mass and 


| 


Don't Neglect the Deaf, 


{ 
{ 
9 


Walsh | 


the deaf man. I am personally | 


need us most, and the Cath- | 


are not alone in the Church.” | 


Father | 


International Catholic Deaf | 
coming | 


—Sponsorship of workshops | 
{for the education of teacher | 


re- 

search for the deaf, to prepare | 
religious educational materials | 
of special value. to deaf Cath. | 
|| olies; 
| —The preparation of a “sign | 
special | 


forms of liturgical participation | 


| san director for the deaf and | 


| administrator of St. Augustine 


‘ing delivered by The Very Rev. Bernard Baumgartner, pastor of St, Peter) | 


the Apostle Roman Catholic Church, for some 400 deaf persons attending a Mass| 


ae SE seve) | Parish, said the Mass will con- 
'THE REV. BERNARD DeCOSTE (left), of Trenton, N. J., interprets a sermon be-| | 


tinue to be offered in Spanish 
on remaining Sundays. Father 
Wilson is‘commentator for the | 


|deaf and uses sign language to! 


t the church. The service was one of the highlights of a convention of the Inter-| ‘translate the prayers. 
jational Catholic Deaf Association, 


Priest-Missio 


Attitude Towards Deaf 


Philadelphia — Father David 
T. Walsh, C.SS.R., of Detroit, a 
priest - missionary, has com- 
plained against the practice of 
treating the deaf as ‘‘second- 
class Catholics.” 
Father Walsh, whose fulltime 
work among the deaf takes him 
to major centers for the deaf in 
the U.S. and Canada, asserted 
that the deaf often are victims 
| of an age of statistics. 
| Here for the 16th annual In- 
| ternational Catholic Deaf asso- 
|ciation convention, Father 
Walsh declared in an interview: 
“The small number of deaf 
/people often means that they 
are neglected spiritually. No 
one really is to blame — they 
just never get around to the 
| deaf. Since we live in a statisti- 
| cal age, we follow the philoso- 
/phy of numbers; we use the 
‘numbers racket.’ ”’ 
Since the deaf are relatively 
few in numbers, they become 
“people crying in the wilder- 


nary Hits 


deaf persons 
faith,’ the Redemptorist point- 
ed out. 19D 

“We can never méasu 
tual values by the question, 
‘How many?’ The good Lord al- 


dual handicapped person — for 


man. 
“T am a firm believer that we} 


with them. As a result many|| 
have lost the|| 


spiri- | 


ways found time for the indivi-| 


the blind man,. for the deaf/ 


} 
{ 
| 
| 


| 


should go first to those who 
need us most and the Catholic! 
deaf must feel that they are not! 
alone in the Church.” 

Father Walsh cited several! 
ICDA programs planned for the! 
coming year: Workshops for| 
educating teacher catechists for 
the deaf; special catecheticall 
research to prepare religious| 
education materials of special] 
value for the deaf; preparation! 
of a “sign language” Mass and| 
special forms of liturgical parti-| 
cipation for the deaf; special| 


|Ness,” he added. 
| “Many of them never met a 
priest who could communicate 


religious programs in new) 
state-sponsored day schools for! 
the deaf which are increasing| 
throughout the country. i 


| 
| 


Don't N 


lother hearing defects means} 
that about two million Catholics} 
ido not hear the sermon when 
ltthey go to Mass on Sunday. 
Hard of Hearing 


|" While Father Walsh and 
/Father Landherr stated that 
their work also involved fre- 
iquent contact with the large} 
Inumber of the ‘“‘hard of hear-| 
ling, they emphasized that 

they hoped the International 
\Catholic Deaf Association con- 
\vention would promote wide- 
| spread understanding for the 


” 


eglect the Deaf 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Father Landherr and Father] 
Walsh agreed that the associ, 
ation hopes for the eventual 
appointment of priests in every, 
diocese for the care of the deaf, 
While the large urban centers 
usually have one or two priests| 
who work with deaf Catholics,| 
deaf persons in smaller towns 
and cities frequently have no 
contact with a priest who can| 
“sign’’ their language. They| 
noted that only 31 priests are| 
among the almost 2,000 persons) 
registered for the eight day, 
convention. 


ispiritual plight of those totally 


ideaf Catholics who live always} 


lin a ‘‘voiceless world.” 


Convention Highlights | 


A highlight of the conven-| 
‘tion was the celebration | 
‘Mass every day with the Epis- 
tle and Gospel read simultan-| 
‘eously in English and_ sign| 
|language. 
| The delegates were wel-| 
\comed to Philadelphia by| 
|Mayor James H. J. Tate and} 
|by Auxiliary 


|ness sessions, the 


\shrine of Blessed John 


of| 


\for the deaf; 


| —-Provision for special 


re- | 


\ligious education programs in | 


Jnew 


|} becoming more 
through the United States. 
Create Leadership 
“Through the convention,’’ 


‘to create a leadership con- 


|sciousness among deaf Cath- | 
jolics and to foster a sense of | 
\responsibility for the spiritual | 


\welfare of their deaf acquaint- 
,ances. Otherwise, 


ually, because they can never 
jhear a sermon, 


state-sponsored day} 
|schools for the deaf which are | 
common | 


Father Walsh stated, ‘‘we hope | 


many deat | 
{persons will be starved spirit- 


receive con. | 


soling advice in the confession- | 


jal or receive the inspiration of 


common vocal prayer or hymn | 


\singing.”’ 

| Father Walsh 
that while there are over 200,<) 
000 totally deaf persons in the| 
United States, it has been estl-| 
mated that the existence of| 


(Continued on Page 5, Col. 4) | 


commented | 


Bishop John J.| 
Graham. In addition to attend-| 
lance at the convention busi-} 
delegates}) 
jalso- made a pilgrimage to the}|| 
Neu-|| 
jmann, C.SS.R., fourth Bishop)} 
jof Philadelphia, and a day trip|| 


to Atlantic City, Nia 


| Deaf Convention Set | 


San Antonio [Lehn In- 
| ternational Catholic Deaf | 
| association will hold its | 
| annual convention here | 
| July 10 to 17. Seminars in 
the liturgy and adminis- | 
tration of the sacraments, | 
and pre-Cana and Cana | 
conferences will be held for | 
persons unable to hear | 
and, in many cases, also | 
unable to speak. 


| 


By MARY HOOPER 


Rev, Fr. John F. Wilson “says” mass 
for the deaf. He also says Mass for hear- 
ing people, and sometimes, he does both 
simultaneously, 3 


“Sure, I preach aloud and ‘sign’ at.the 


| same time,’ he said. 


Father Wilson is pastor of St. Augus- 
tine Church, 2486 W. 14th St., which is 
the only Catholic church in the city 
that holds special services for the deaf. 


Deaf children are especially important 
to Father Wilson. 


“So often little deaf kids would just sit 
in church to keep warm,” he said. “Now 
they understand what’s going on in the 
Mass through the medium of sign lan- 
guage.” 


“MOST SIGNS are natural,” said Father 
Wilson. “For instance, the word ‘Father’ 
as in ‘Our Father in Heaven,’ is a mascu- 
line word, so the sign for it evolved from 
the typically masculine hat-tipping ges- 
ture.” 


He demonstrated, tipping an imaginery 
hat. 


“The word ‘heaven’ is made by forming 
your hands in a tent, to illustrate the 
idea of ‘house in the sky’.” 


The sign for the word “mother” is a 
swipe at the chin, continued Father Wil- 
son. This sign grew from the idea of the 


| bonnets which women wore 50 or 75 years 


ago, which tied under the chin. Most 
feminine words are made by gestures 
around the mouth. 


“Who knows, maybe this is because 
women talk so much,” he said, laughing. 


DURING SERVICES, hymns are pro- 
jected by a slide machine onto a screen in 
the sanctuary of the church, so the deaf 
people can sing along with the rest of the 
congregation. 


This Sunday at St. Augustine’s, 25 deaf 
| children and adults will be confirmed 
| along with the regular confirmation class 
| of hearing people. The services will be 
Pe preted in sign language for the deaf, 
as well as the welcoming speech to the 
fetenep. 


| The presentation of a Lenten passion 
|play is in itself unusual. 
) 


“But a passion play in sign language is 
jan accomplishment,” said Father Wilson. 


| That’s exactly what will take place Mar. 
| 18 and 19, Palm Sunday Eve and Palm 
) Sunday, in St. John Cathedral auditorium, 
} when a group of deaf people enact a pas- 
}sion play entirely in the silent medium. 


1 “There’ll be an interpreter, of course,” 
jSaid Father Wilson. Proceeds from the 
\play will go to the missions. 

THE VESTMENTS Father Wilson wears 
NWhile saying Mass were sewn by a group 
jof deaf women who have a workshop in 
ithe school basement. 


} “It’s a non-profit thing,” he said. “Most 


Oos 


| Contact Rey. Fr. John F. Wilson, St. Augustine Church, 
| 2486 W. 14th St., phone 861-5530. Courses every Friday at 
| 8:30 p. m. Also, the Ohio State School for the Deaf, 590 
| Morse St., Columbus, offers both oral and manual classes. 


= 


Priests’ Mass for Deaf People Is a Good Sign 


Talking hands of Rev. Fr. John Wilson spell out the phrase, ‘Lord be with you,” in sign language he uses 
in services for the deaf at St. Augustine Catholic Church, 2486 W. 14th St. 


of the vestments the girls make are sent 


out to the missions, but there are also | 
about 15 or 20 local parishes that have | 


ordered sets of our vestments, too.” 


“We started it two years ago as a form 
of therapy for some of the deaf gals,” he | 


said. 


Special groups seem to be Father Wil- 
son’s forte. He is also Cleveland’s port 
chaplain,’ ministering to the needs of sea- 
men. 


Rev. Fr. John Wilson demonstrates | 


the sign for Christ in sign language, 


(Press Photos by Jerry Horton) 
| 
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‘PASSION PLAY BY DEAF — Nick Wolansky as Pilate washes his hands is 
‘the St. Augustine Passion Play to be given by an all deaf cast of somy! 


45 men aflavwmen at 2 and 8 p.m. tomorrow and 8 p.m. Sunday in Sj 
| John College auditoimm. With him are Frank Graziani as Christ and .Geore.e ) 


*+-Gottermeyer as a tribune. The play, produced by the diocesan Catholic deaf | 


12 BSPS 


center, will be performed in sign language. There will be voice noreavion| 
for those who hear. Tickets will be available at the door. Father John F. 
Wilson, diocesan director for the deaf, is the director. 


| 


a 


Wea 
Elyrian 


ELYRIA — Margaret 
Smith—deaf, with arthritic 
fingers and “around 70”— 
is back to her Christmas 
preparations again—sewing 
dresses and shirts for needy 
children. 


Miss Smith is a member 
of St. Agnes Parish and lives 
with her niece, Mrs. Amanda 
Kelling at 434 Jefferson St. 


She communicates by writ- 
ing and does some lip read- 
ing, but her fingers, though 
stiff, are seldom idle. j 

She has crocheted yards of 
lace, quilted many a blanket, 
and made dozens of dresses 
for needy girls. 

Last year Miss Smith made 
more than 30 Christmas 
dresses in a few weeks, all 
sewn by hand, in a campaign 
sponsored by Elyria Women’s 
Clubs. 

Material for the dresses 
was given to her then by 
women of St. Agnes Parish. 

This year the campaign 
for dresses 
sored for the first time by 
the Lorain County Welfare 
Department, and it seems 
that in the changeover, no- 
body remembered to get the 
material to Miss Smith, who 
lives on a pension, 

But the Women’s Guild of 
Elyria District Catholic High 

| School heard about Miss 
| Smith’s willing fingers and 
| last week delivered the ma- 
| terial. 
\ She got busy with scissors, 
| cutting out patterns and sew- 
| ing, and by midweek had 
made a dozen dresses. Now 
‘she’s running out of material 
jagain. Miss Smith is the sis- 
iter of Notre Dame _ Sister 
‘Mary Michelle of the Notre 
(cha 


Educational Center, 
Chardon. 

When the dresses for 
meedy girls campaign was 
conducted by the Elyria 


Women’s Clubs, the St. Mary | 
Altar atid Rosary Society won 
the $50 first place prize for 
the seventh straight year. 


The County Welfare De- 
partment took over direction | 
of thé drivé this year ahd is | 
calling for a new Christmas 
dress or shirt for every de- 
pendent child in the county. 

Mrs. James Corigliano is 
chairman of the dress drive 
at Elyria Catholic. 

The St. Mary Altar and) 
Rosary Society is again par- 
ticipating in thé drive; mem- 
bers may leave their dona- 


tions in the Blué Room of) | 


the church basement after'| 
Masses Sunday, or pick-up} 
service can be arranged by 
calling. Mrs. Michael Guerra 
(322-6892) or Mrs. Marsh 
Guinen (322-2784). _ 
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is being spon | 


ACTRESS STUDIES 


SIGN LANGUAGE 


dress. 


} 


ry fingers and deaf, — 
sews for needy 


| 
| 


Sign language classe 


| 
begin at St. Augustine 


Sign language classes for those 
interested in helping the deaf 


and hard of, hearing will begin | 
iat 8:30 tonight at St. Augustine 
|Church, 2486 W. 14 St. 


Registration for the free 10- 
week course will be tonight and 


jnext Friday. There are classes 


for beginners and for those with 
some training. Classe. will fol- 
low the 8 p.m. Mass every Fri- 


| day. 


Instructors are Father John | 
Wilson, director of the Deaf) 
Apostolate, and William Meho- | 


lek, George Gottermeyer and 
Ted Gabel, St. Augustine parish-| 


| ioners, 


| 
| 
' 


| Lutheran 
|The building will be erected and 


\zens Housing Development Cor- 


'zation. Directors are members o 
| the congregation. 


| alarm system dependent on light 


| income of no more than $4,000 a 


| come requirements will be ac- 
| cepted. 

Rev. Arnold T. Jonas, Pilgrim |} 
| pastor and corporation assistant || 


hands that ache and a Christmas 


. 


a ype SRE 
s 


ide Sought 


for Cdldoenit 


Apartments for Aged Deal 


Reprinted from LUTHERAN 
WITNESS REPORTER 


Los Angeles — Construction 
firms began preparing bids this 
month for the erection of the 
nation’s first federally-financed 
japartment building for the aging 
deaf. 

Plans call for a 13-story, 112- 
apartment Pilgrim Tower, which 
would be started next spring and 
completed a year later. Under a 
1959 housing act the Federal 
Government has comm ittedc 
$ 1,567,000 to cover construction 
costs. 

Sponsoring agency is Pilgrim 
Church for the Deaf. 
operated by Pilgrim Senior Citi- 


poration, an independent organi- 


Unique features. will be an 
instead of buzzers, and a ‘closed- 
circuit television intercom sys- 
tem. Although the building 1» 
designed specifically for the ag- 


ing deaf, any deaf person with an 


year (4,800 for a couple) may be- 


| come a tenant. Once needs of the}: 


deaf have been filled other pros-~ 
pective tenants meeting the in- 


treasurer, believes, however, 
that there is a substantail de-j 
mand among the deaf. He report-| 
ed that 35 to 40 members of Pil-] 
grim congregation were conside- 


| ring renting apartments and that 


some 70 persons were interested 


| now although the project had not 


been advertised. He also men- 
tioned as benefits the “ideal loca- 
tion,’ the number of 
people in the immediate neigh- 
borhood, and the accessibilty to 
public  transportion. Pilgrim 


| Tower will be built next. to Pil- 
|} grim church. 


In St. Louis Rev 
Rohe,’ executive secretary of 
| Synod’s missions to the deaf re-; 
|ported there are an estimated 
| 25,000 deaf persons on the west 
coast. For example the Missouri 
| Synod has missions in J 
|Anaheim, San Diego, Oakland, 
‘and San Francisco in California. 
jot There ds) an 
plem of finding 
benasts for the 


said. noting that pastors to the| 


j\deaf are often called on hy mem- 
ibers to assist in this search. 


elderly | | 


. Herbert: W.} 


increasing prob-] 
housing on* the} 
aging deaf,” : 


by Lloyd A. Ambrosen who re-fae 


presented Stanley D. Roth, pres-' 
ident of the Convention of Amer- | 
ican Instructors of the Deaf, Dr.| 
Richard Brill represented the} 
Council on Education of the Deaf, | 
Dr. Edward Tillinghast and Ben| 
Hoffmeyer represented the Con-| 
ference of Executivs of Amrican| 
Schools for th Deaf,and Kennet} 
Huff represented the Registry of 
Interpreters of the Deaf. The) 
Convention, as a member of the > 
Council on Education of the! 
Deaf, also voted 
join the Council. 
. Initially, the opportunity for) 
Active Membership shall be ex-/ 
tended to 14 organizations, which 
include in addition to those 
mentioned above, the Alexander | 
Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf, American Athletic Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf, Board for 
Missions to the Deaf of the Lu- 
theran Church—Missouri Synod, 
Conference of Episcopal Church 
Workers Among the Deaf, Gal- 
laudet College Alumni Associa-|- 
tion, Home Mission Board of the} 
Southern Baptist Convention, | 
International Catholic Deaf Asso-}- 
ciation, National Association of | 
the Deaf, National Congress of| 
Jewish Deaf, and National Frat- 
ernal Society of the Deaf. ; 


| The East Cleveland Board of 
|| Education last night set aside 
$27,560.80 toward plans for a cen- 
\|ter to serve area deaf children. It 
|| would be jointly financed by sub- 
uban boards of education. 


The center, as conceived by the 


board, would be a $400,000 strue- 


orncne 
|| grace 


impaired hearing. 


share for a lawyer to prepare 


finance the center jointly. 


favorably to I 


x4 
bi 


$27,560 SET FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN IN CLEVELAND 


| 
i 
| 


i 


| 


ture housing preschool to sixth | 
classes for children with! 


The board allocated $200 as its | 


legislation to be presented to the } 
state Legislative Services Com-} 
mission. The proposed legislation } 
would permit school districts to 


| 
“| 
| 
| 
| 


weekly series, “Bewitched”, stated 


Star of screen and television, | A second resolution authorizes | 


the board to participate in a capi- | 
tal funding program to construct 

and equip the center. Tuition} 
must not exceed $4 per pupil,} 


The board voted that legal fees 


i Twenty three year old Pil- 
OYMENT | jerim Congregation has some 170 
LIMITED EMPE A jation | }communicants, a chapel seating 
ding to National Associa | 268, a social hall, and a school 
'\for the Deaf’s president, Frank Sul- complex for Sunday school. Dur- 
os r cent of the deaf |jing the week an Operation Head 
\livan, about 95 pet eee \Start program is conducted in 
lin the United States earn their liv- |ithe school for neighborhood 
F nds in some type youngsters. : 
tee by Bie be cook Under terms of the federal 
|manual work. Many are wb jloan the corporation will pay 
ployed in the sense that they coul three percent interest for the 50 
| ‘ { years turity period; the first 
. on, ¢ es of jobs, | years, maturity ] j 
jeasily bitte orn ‘YP ay two years require payment of 
were it not for the language ae z 
ficulty that limited their education. | 
‘\The majority are not able to con- iliaaam 
‘tinue into of through the college | 


of schooling. 
SS 


Agnes Moorehead, of the popular 


\ 
| | 
that between the filmings of “Be- Accor 


witched” she is studying the lan- 


f=) 


guage of the deaf with a private 
instructor. f ¢ 


according to the resolution. 

| iimust not exceed $3,000, to he 
| | jointly shared by other suburban 
| school districts. The $400,000 
construction figure would be the 
ceiling on the building cost. 

East Cleveiand’s board is the} 
first to support the idea of a} 
mutually financed, permanent 


4 | 


v 


When Miss Moorehead has mas- | 


| 


-|center for deaf children. 
board 
elected Robert M. Kerr president | 
jand elected Robert A. Henderson | 

ice president Cleveland Plain } 


tered the signs she will use them in | 
her dramatic readings, presented to 


‘country. Seeing deaf artists perform The 


re- | 


| schools for the deaf throughout the 
unanimously 


impressed her very greatly and she | 


| said it would be exciting to do some- te 
this herself. 


i 


thing like level 


| 


By MARY HOOPER 


Rev, Fr. John F. Wilson “says” mass 
for the deaf. He also says Mass for hear- 
ing people, and sometimes, he does both 
simultaneously, 3 


“Sure, I preach aloud and ‘sign’ at.the 


| same time,’ he said. 


Father Wilson is pastor of St. Augus- 
tine Church, 2486 W. 14th St., which is 
the only Catholic church in the city 
that holds special services for the deaf. 


Deaf children are especially important 
to Father Wilson. 


“So often little deaf kids would just sit 
in church to keep warm,” he said. “Now 
they understand what’s going on in the 
Mass through the medium of sign lan- 
guage.” 


“MOST SIGNS are natural,” said Father 
Wilson. “For instance, the word ‘Father’ 
as in ‘Our Father in Heaven,’ is a mascu- 
line word, so the sign for it evolved from 
the typically masculine hat-tipping ges- 
ture.” 


He demonstrated, tipping an imaginery 
hat. 


“The word ‘heaven’ is made by forming 
your hands in a tent, to illustrate the 
idea of ‘house in the sky’.” 


The sign for the word “mother” is a 
swipe at the chin, continued Father Wil- 
son. This sign grew from the idea of the 


| bonnets which women wore 50 or 75 years 


ago, which tied under the chin. Most 
feminine words are made by gestures 
around the mouth. 


“Who knows, maybe this is because 
women talk so much,” he said, laughing. 


DURING SERVICES, hymns are pro- 
jected by a slide machine onto a screen in 
the sanctuary of the church, so the deaf 
people can sing along with the rest of the 
congregation. 


This Sunday at St. Augustine’s, 25 deaf 
| children and adults will be confirmed 
| along with the regular confirmation class 
| of hearing people. The services will be 
Pe preted in sign language for the deaf, 
as well as the welcoming speech to the 
fetenep. 


| The presentation of a Lenten passion 
|play is in itself unusual. 
) 


“But a passion play in sign language is 
jan accomplishment,” said Father Wilson. 


| That’s exactly what will take place Mar. 
| 18 and 19, Palm Sunday Eve and Palm 
) Sunday, in St. John Cathedral auditorium, 
} when a group of deaf people enact a pas- 
}sion play entirely in the silent medium. 


1 “There’ll be an interpreter, of course,” 
jSaid Father Wilson. Proceeds from the 
\play will go to the missions. 

THE VESTMENTS Father Wilson wears 
NWhile saying Mass were sewn by a group 
jof deaf women who have a workshop in 
ithe school basement. 


} “It’s a non-profit thing,” he said. “Most 


Oos 


| Contact Rey. Fr. John F. Wilson, St. Augustine Church, 
| 2486 W. 14th St., phone 861-5530. Courses every Friday at 
| 8:30 p. m. Also, the Ohio State School for the Deaf, 590 
| Morse St., Columbus, offers both oral and manual classes. 


= 


Priests’ Mass for Deaf People Is a Good Sign 


Talking hands of Rev. Fr. John Wilson spell out the phrase, ‘Lord be with you,” in sign language he uses 
in services for the deaf at St. Augustine Catholic Church, 2486 W. 14th St. 


of the vestments the girls make are sent 


out to the missions, but there are also | 
about 15 or 20 local parishes that have | 


ordered sets of our vestments, too.” 


“We started it two years ago as a form 
of therapy for some of the deaf gals,” he | 


said. 


Special groups seem to be Father Wil- 
son’s forte. He is also Cleveland’s port 
chaplain,’ ministering to the needs of sea- 
men. 


Rev. Fr. John Wilson demonstrates | 


the sign for Christ in sign language, 


(Press Photos by Jerry Horton) 
| 


7 


‘PASSION PLAY BY DEAF — Nick Wolansky as Pilate washes his hands is 
‘the St. Augustine Passion Play to be given by an all deaf cast of somy! 


45 men aflavwmen at 2 and 8 p.m. tomorrow and 8 p.m. Sunday in Sj 
| John College auditoimm. With him are Frank Graziani as Christ and .Geore.e ) 


*+-Gottermeyer as a tribune. The play, produced by the diocesan Catholic deaf | 


12 BSPS 


center, will be performed in sign language. There will be voice noreavion| 
for those who hear. Tickets will be available at the door. Father John F. 
Wilson, diocesan director for the deaf, is the director. 


| 


Wea 
Elyrian 


ELYRIA — Margaret 
Smith—deaf, with arthritic 
fingers and “around 70”— 
is back to her Christmas 
preparations again—sewing 
dresses and shirts for needy 
children. 

Miss Smith is a member 
of St. Agnes Parish and lives 
with her niéce, Mrs. Amanda 
Kelling at 434 Jefferson St. 

She communicates by writ- 
ing and does some lip read- 
ing, but her fingers, though 
stiff, are seldom idle. : 

She has crocheted yards of 
lace, quilted many a blanket, 
and made dozens of dresses 
for needy girls. 

Last year Miss Smith made 
more than 30 Christmas 
dresses in a few weeks, all 
‘sewn by hand, in a campaign 
sponsored by Elyria Women’s 
Clubs. 

Material for the dresses 


ry fingers and deaf, — 
sews for needy | 


Women’s Clubs, the St. Mary 
Altay atid Rosary Society won 
the $50 first place prize for 
the seventh straight year: 

The County Welfare De- 
partment took over direction 
of the drive this yéar and is 
calling for a new Christmas 
dress or shirt for every de- 
pendent child in the county. 

Mrs. James Corigliano is 
chairman of the dress drive 
at Elyria Catholic. 

The St. Mary Altar and) 
Rosary Society is again par:| 
ticipating in the drive; mem- 
bers may leave their dona- 
tions in the Blué Room of} 
the church basement after 
Masses Sunday, or pick-up 
service can be arranged by 
calling Mrs. Michael Guerra 
(322-6892) or Mrs. Marsh 
Guinen (322-2784), 
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was given to her then by | 


women of St. Agnes Parish. 


This year the campaign 
for dresses is being spon: 


sored for the first time by | 
the Lorain County Welfare | 


Department, and it seems 
that in the changeover, no- 
body remembered to get the 
material to Miss Smith, who 
lives on a pension. 

But the Women’s Guild of 

Elyria District Catholic High 
' School heard about Miss 
\ Smith’s willing fingers and 
‘last week delivered the ma- 
\ terial. 
} She got busy with scissors, 
| cutting out patterns and sew- 
|ing, and by midweek had 
| made a dozen dresses, Now 
‘she’s running out of material 
\again. Miss Smith is the sis- 
ier of Notre Dame Sister 
\Mary Michelle of the Notre 
'‘Dame Educational Center, 
[Chardon. 

When the dresses for 
needy girls campaign was 
conducted by the Elyria 


| 


| 


Star of 


|Agnes Mooreheac® 


ACTRESS 
SIGN LAs 


SCLECl & 


pwet 
= % 
v s dress. 
fay; ot 


Humil 


| 
E hard of hearing will begin | 


Smith ... hands that ache and a Christmas) 


sha 


Sign language classed/ 
begin at St. Augustine | 


Sign language classes for those 
interested in helping the deaf 


at 8:30 tonight at St. Augustine 
Church, 2486 W. 14 St. 

Registration for the free 10- 
week course will be tonight and | 
next Friday. There are classes} 
for beginners and for those with 
some training. Classe. will fol- 
low the 8 p.m. Mass every Fri- 
day. 

Instructors are Father John} 
Wilson, director of the Deaf} 
Apostolate, and William Meho- 
lek, George Gottermeyer and | 
Ted Gabel, St. Augustine parish-| 
ioners, oe 
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| deaf have been filled other pros 
| pective tenants meeting the in- 


Bids Sought 


Apartments for Aged Deat 


Reprinted from LUTHERAN 
WITNESS REPORTER 


Los 


co 


Angeles — Construction] presented Stanley D. Roth, pres-| 


by Lloyd A. Ambrosen who Hee 


firms began preparing bids this}ident of the Convention of Amer-| 
month for the erection of thelican Instructors of the Deaf, Dr.| 


nation’s 


first federally-financed] Richard 


Brill represented the, 


Japartment building for the aging} Council on Education of the Deaf, 


deaf. 


Plans call for a 13-story, 112-|Hoffmeyer represented the Con-| 


Dr. Edward Tillinghast and Ben 


apartment Pilgrim Tower, which] ference of Executivs of Amrica 

| would be started next spring and} Schools for th Deafand Kennetit| 
completed a year later. Under al tiyf represented he Registry ey 
1959 housing act the Federalltnterpreters of the Deaf. The j 
Government has committed Convention, as a member at the | 


$ 1,567,000 to cover construction] Council 


costs. 

Sponsoring agency is Pilgrim 
Lutheran Church for the Deaf. 
The building will be erected and 
operated by Pilgrim Senior Citi- 
zens Housing Development Cor- 
poration, an independent organi- 
zation. Directors are members 0 
the congregation. 

Unique features. will be an 
alarm system dependent on light 
instead of buzzers, and a ‘closed- 
circuit television intercom sys- 
tem. Although the building 1s 
designed specifically for the ag- 
ing deaf, any deaf person with an 
income of no more than $4,000 a 
year (4,800 for a couple) may be- 
come a tenant. Once needs of the 


come requirements will be ac- 


| cepted. 
Rev. Arnold T. Jonas, Pilgrim|/7 


pastor and corporation assistant || 
treasurer, believes, however,} 
that there is a substantail de-|) 
mand among the deaf. He report-| 
ed that 35 to 40 members of Pil-|| 
grim ‘congregation were conside- | 


Education of the| 
favorably to 


on 
Deaf, also voted 
join the Council. 
. Initially, the opportunity for, 
Active Membership shall be ex-| 
tended to 14 organizations, which | 
include in addition to those/ 
mentioned above, the Alexander | 
Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf, American Athletic Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf, Board for 
Missions to the Deaf of the Lu- 
theran Church—Missouri Synod, 
Conference of Episcopal Church 
Workers Among the Deaf, Gal-} 
laudet College Alumni Associa- 


tion, Home Mission Board of the} 


Southern Baptist Convention, 
International Catholic Deaf Asso 
the 
Jewish Deaf, and National Frat- 
ernal Society of the Deaf. 


ee 


ring renting apartments and that) » 


some 70 persons were interested | 


| now although the project had not 


2 


been advertised. He also men-] 
tioned as benefits the “ideal loca- } 
tion,’ the number of 
people in the immediate neigh-} 
borhood, and the accessibilty to 
public | transportion. Pilgrim 


| Tower will be built next to Pil-]} 


Jand San Francisco in California. | 


grim ichurch. 


In St. Louis Rev. Herbert W.} 
Rohe,’ executive secretary of|| 
Synod’s missions to the deaf re-j| 
ported there are an estimated | 
25,000 deaf persons on the west 
coast. For example the Missouri} 
Synod has missions in Riverside, 

Oakland, 


Anaheim, San Diego, 


] 


“There is an increasing prob 
lem of finding housing ons the 
enasts for the aging deaf,” _ 


said. noting. that pastors to the] 
| ° S 
deaf are often called on by mem- 


bers to assist in this search. 
Twenty three year old Pil- 


LIMITED EMPLOYMENT © | 


erim Congregation has some 170 


elderly | | 


i} 


$27,560 SET FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN IN. CLEVELAND. 


f 
The East Cleveland Board of} 
Education last night set aside | 
$27,560.80 toward plans for a cen-}j 
ter to serve area deaf children. It 
would be jointly financed by sub- 
u.iban boards of education. 
The center, as conceived by the}} 
board, would be a $400,000 struc- 
ture housing preschool to sixth} 
grade classes for chijdren with 
impaired hearing. | G7) 
The board allocated $200 As its | 
share for alawyer to prepafe 
legislation to be presented to the } 
state Legislative Services Com- | 
mission. The proposed legislation | 


iwould permit school districts to) 


finance the center jointly. 
A second resolution authorizes | 
the board to participate in a capi- | 


\tal funding program to construct } 


fe 


eaf, National Congress of| 


bee | }communicants, a chapel seating 
. o : 5 
to National Association | 56g 4 social hall, and a school 


W kor the Deaf’s president, Frank Sul- complex for Sunday school. Dur- 
Be cent of the deaf \jing the week an Operation Head 
\livan, about 95 pet Start program is conducted in 


lin the United States earn their liv- | the school for neighborhood 
ing by their hands in some type || youngsters. 


|” Under terms of the federal 
k, Many are under-em- | 
could 


“B 


‘that between the suuungs OL 


| 
weekly series, 


According 
Dez | 


~~ 
— 
‘ X 


land equip the center. Tuition 

;must not exceed $4 per pupil, | 
ii according to the resolution. } 
| The baard voted that legal tees} 
jj] must not exceed $3,000, to be} 
Hiointly shared by other suburban} 
|| school districts. The $400,000 | 


j|construction figure would be the} 


witched” she is studying the lan- 
guage of the deaf with a private 
instructor. (4af¥v 


| 


When Miss Moorehead has mas- \loan the corporation will pay 


three percent interest for the 50} ceiling on the building cost. 
years, maturity period; the first}| _ ‘ast Cleveland’s board is the} 
two years require payment of{ first to support the idea of a} 
eet TERA “jmutually financed, permanent | 
‘|center for deaf children. 

The board unanimously 
lected Robert M. Kerr president || 
and elected Robert A. Henderson 
ice president—Cleveland Plain} 


manual wor 
ployed, in the sense that they 


easily fit into other types of jobs, 
were it moe tor ule language dif- | 

ficulty that limited their education. | 
“\The majority are not able to con- [iam 
‘tinue into or through the college 


evel of schooling. 


| 
| 
‘tered the signs she will use them in | 
her dramatic readings, presented to | 


| 
| schools for the deaf throughout the 


country. Seeing deaf artists perform 


| impressed her very greatly and she | 
said it would be exciting to do some- 
thing like this herself. 


Sean erg 


Sa et Bas ee ict a ts 
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| IN RECOGNITION of Father F. Wilson’s 22-year | 


/service to the Catholic deaf, the International | 

‘Catholic Deaf Association presented him with a 

plaque Saturday at a testimonial dinner. George 

| Gottermeyer, Cleveland chapter president, made | 
the presentation. | 


Volunteers sought | 
to teach the deaf i 


_ Volunteers — men or women — are needed to teach | 
religion classes for deaf children from Grade 1 to 12 | 
on Saturdays, beginning Oct. 5. 


Father Ralph V. Coletta, 


| new diocesan director of ser- 
| vices to the deaf, said time 
and location of the classes 
_will be announced later this 


month 


Previous teaching exper- 


| ience or knowledge of sign 
| language is not necessary. 


A training course for volun- 
teers will be offered, Satur- 


_days, Sept. 21 and 28, in St. 


| Augustine Parish Hall, 


2486 


_W. 14 St. The training work- 
| shop will run from 9:30 a.m.- 
| 3230 p.m. 


There is no fee and lunch 


| will be included. The course 
| will cover such things as lip 
| reading and ‘Psychology of 
| Deafness.’’ Mass will be of- jj 
| fered at noon. 


Volunteers can register by 
calling Father Coletta at 861- 


| 5530, or at the first class. 


The Cleveland and Akron 
Chapters of the International 
Catholic Deaf Association) 


| marked their 15th anniver- 
| sary last Saturday with a 


banquet in St. Augustine 


| Parish Hall, and also honor, 


ed Father John F. Wilson| 


pastor of St. Timothy Parish | 
since June, for his 22 es 
of devotion to deaf Catholics. | 
More than 200 attended the | 
dinner. George Gottermeyer, | 
president of chapter 18, pre- | 
sented Father Wilson with a| 
plaque commemorating his | 
continual service to the deaf | 
since 1946. 
Father Wilson founded the} 
Cleveland Deaf Center in| 
1946; organized the local! 
chapters of the Catholic Deaf) 
Association in 1963; began a 
Holy Name. Society for the} 
Sept. 7, 1968 9, a cea Boy) 
1. n- 

y) 

} 


HONORED — Rev. Fr. 

John F. Wilson will be | 
feted at a dinner tonight | 
'sponsored by the Cleve- | 
‘land Chapter, {nterna- | 
‘tional Catholic Deaf | 
|Assn., for his 22 years 
|as chaplain. His succes- 

‘sor, Rev. Fr. Ralph Co- 
\letta, will be toastmaster 
‘at the affair in St. 
|Augustine Church hall. 

(Father Wilson is now 
pastor of St. Timothy, 


| 
ha 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
] 
| 


‘Pair Marks ‘50th Anniversary 


The Golden Wedding an- 
niversary of Mr. and Mrs. 
John 
brated today with a bless- 
ing offered in si lan- 
guage by the Rev. John Wil- 
son at 8 p. m. in St. Augus- 
tine Church, 2486 E. 14th St. 


The Simkos, who are deaf 
and many of the guests at- 
tend St. ugustine where 
many deaf people gather. 
There will be a family din- 
ner at the Aurora Resiau- 
rant and on Sunday, May 
28, a pot luck dinner in 
their honor will peak 
church services at St. Augu 
tine. 


They are active in the 
Holy Name Society of the 
Deaf, Mary’s Rosary Guild 
of the Deaf and the Inter- 
national Catholic Deaf Assn. 
They also attend deaf con- 
ventions here and in Canada. 


Simko, a tailor, is semi- 


“OPERATION TALENT HUNT” | 


In an attempt to bring to the fore| 
the abilities of our American deaf| 
en as well as to stimulate 
greater cultural the 
‘National Association of the Deaf is 


achievement, 
sponsoring a talent contest. 

Twenty-three separate categories 
will be open to competitors from all 
over the country, with final winners 
‘meeting in Las Vegas in June, 1968.| 

General headings are: Physical, 
Literary, Spiritual, Recreational, and| 
Within these | 
/groupings are such interests as photo- | 


‘\Home Economics. 
igtaphy, painting, sculpture, magic | 
and pantomime; short story writing, | 
poetry, recitals, one-act plays, creat- | 
| ive writing, and news publications) 
lof the deaf; hymn singing, Bible | 
reading and recitation, and Biblical | 
knowledge; table bridge, | 
chess, checkers, and horseshoes; dress | 


tennis, 


making, dress design, knitting, cera- 
q Cc Cc Cc 
mics, and quilting. 

Local clubs and various religious 


|| organizations will begin the first | 


| tournaments, ending in city-wide | 
| competitions in January. Regional | 
| title holders will be named in March, 


| and finalists from all over America, 


in each of the twenty-three categories, 
_ will compete for their trophies in | 


June. 


The contest is limited to members | 

of the National Association or its 
| affiliates, and a fee of $5. must be 
| 


paid by each contestant. 


retired: "They live at 9604 velt, 
Mt. Auburn Ave. 
Simko will be cele- of the couple, Richard Re- for the occasion. 


a photographer and | 
A friend also deaf took this picture 


Mr. and Mrs. John Simko point to date marking 
their 50th wedding anniversary. if 
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Can a Deal Gil 
Recon’ @ 


These two nuns are deaf and they are helping 
in the start of a new community of the deaf and | 
for the deaf—St. Francis de Sales Deaf Mission- | 
aries. First three postulants are expected next 
month at the community cradle in Houston, Tex. 
Sister M. Lorraine (left) and Sister Dorothy Jane | 
Steffanic, on loan for two years as co-directors, | 
attended the International Catholic Deaf Asso- 
ciation convention here, as did the founder, 

Redemptorist Father C. J. Springer. | 


| 


- Special liturey for | 
deaf is proposed | 


TOLEDO—tThe apostolate of the deaf is in need | 
of fulltime priests, married lay deacons, trained nuns, 


and a liturgy specially adapted to the deaf and the | 
‘hard-of-hearing. 


Those were the chief con- 
siderations emerging at a 
week long convention here of 
the International Catholic 
Deaf Association. More than 
50 priests who work with the 
deaf were among those at- 
tending. 


Redemptorist Father C. J. 
‘\Springer of Bellaire, Tex., 
\said that a special liturgy 
\for the deaf should. not only 
|be suitable for non-hearing | 
people, but also should sub- 
stitute American forms for 
ancient European forms. 


As an example, he said it 
would be better to say, “I 
iam not worthy that you 


RECRUITING POSTERS ARE ON DISPLAY AT DEAF CONVENTION | i should enter into my heart’’ 


us Springer | rather than ‘‘under my roof.”’ 
; ine: Sister Dorothy Jane. and Father Spring } 
Spier (Hernan? ‘ ee Of 217 priests working with 


picks Recruiting For Order For Deaf Nuns Pe ine Vea ea 
A 2 = : 


need much more special pre- 


—Blade Photo | 


' 
) 


To Start the weeklong convention of the|, pa eC ctee ae 
| Hopes 9 ee International Catholic Deaf As- II an F d | Auonet father ba Gd 
Class In August : Collection Fund | 


sociation in the Commodore Walsh, co-chairman of priest- 


| : e e { i 
| lade Religion Writer erry Motor Inn. Used For Mission | s sessions 
| 

| 


es en 


‘ s r | The priests also voiced 
A Redemotorist priest, pre-|Deaf Nuns Attending Concelebrated Mass in the | 


a ° } |hope for growth of the new 
maturely gray at 42, disposed to| Also attending the convention; ballroom of the Commodore lcommunity of deaf nuns—St. 


smoking cigars, and delighting| sessions are two deaf nuns “‘on| Perry Hotel has been a ey | ‘Francis de Sales Deaf Mis- 
lin telling people that he was} loan” to Father Springer for two| part of the week-long sionaries. 


i ‘ : vention of the International the 
once an LSB tae Loul-| years wile he establishes: 1H Catholic Deaf Association. | More than 50 priests who 


siana School for the Deaf — is| deaf mission. They are Sister M. So is the passing of the col- | { ee Bees! Ae on ' hes 
| Gpeeruiting” in Toledo this week| Lorraine, ADPPS (Adorers Bt! jection plate. 2 their sessions a8 part of the 
la eel a ee. gil ty oT all, this ihn yes j torist Father David Walsh, 
cour ne anclssit Bene aa Shee bee ca ape that } who has devoted 21 years to 
| Pea a Se My visitor! : . 
| (Congregation bn Sister of the Seven Dolors. funds collected are use sake | working with the deaf, 
| demptoris | a Sister Dorothy Jane, of Potts-| yop mission work. 
Wade edge : ville, Pa., is one of eight deaf Re a 
Like many of his brother 
ca been| treal. Spanish, the Ohio nun said that) 
prada Hae oat are| Father Springer met both| she decided to choose it as I 
aw 


| He said the priests, with 
one exception, favored a re- 


| 
: ; eG dati the Ameri- 
h e the Catholic | 2UDS living at a convent in Mon-| gear heart or little heart inj commendation. {0 Wie 
s who serv a 


can bishops that some mar- 
ried men who are deaf be- 
come lay deacons in the serv- 


igh 1e he was on preaching|name. She is the former Eliza- Rae, ay 
rar Icome in the religious nuns while E hi 
gee who are accepted| missions In their Sees beth Ambro, of Lorain. ies ee Poe 
Ae eee ps vite ae ee oie aeunee Delegates Attend listed 217 priests in the U.S. time moderators. | 
mestic tasks in a hearing con- fe ee serving as a mis- Business Meeting ca working with the deat, Father a ee 
vent world. Father | sion priest to the deaf. This morning, delegates were | a ra it eae ke a: trot sacks of ihedelt ances 
Barly this. year. | 3 The New Orleans native said|to attend a business meeting | arians. Oniy 2" Ol tolate as getting short shrift.) 
Springer approached Bis ne hat his first interest in the deaf} from 9 to 11 a.m., with con-} Heer gow enue | 
John L. Morkovsky, of the Dio-| that his hen he was|celebrated Mass set for 11:15) partly of the numbers ap-_ 
cese of Houston, and received| began in the days vat pov atlam. Tonight there will be a) Pench what he tence 
the go-ahead on establishing a|serving Mass as an a - ie a | prwch "what "he termed 
ee aa ied ae 8 the. Im- : Sunday at 9:30 a.m., the Rev. | management, 
i ied sign lan { a :30 a.m., # | 
Patron Saint ioante Conception Seminaty| Roman G. Weltin, moder ator for, 
mher masta Rae St.| at Oconomowoc, Wis., and had| the Toledo Diocesan deaf, will) 
Face te, Sales ae Mis-| his first assignment as a chap-| be celebrant of a concelebrated te 
/ sionarics -a te. neng? We patron) jain for some 250 Catholic chil-| Mass in the Commodore Perry | 
| saint of the deaf — and i will| dren in the state school for the} ballroom. | 
|, have a home Bo ee deaf at Baton Bote ice About 1,000 persons are at-| 
| “one block into the city 0 -\;amed the Louisiana State 
| ton,” | School for the Deaf. (LSSD). 
| Father Springer said that. he Sama 
hopes to start the first class of |Names Are SUMAN: 
| candidates early next month.) But Ohio Sister T eaches GSO e 
|The Houston Diocese has al-| phere is a Sister Mary Corita ea aoe ee 4 y 
| ready purchased’ 8 $24,000 home attending the ICDA sessions, but 


/to be converted into headquat-|o.4 is not THE Sister Mary -| Abbe Charles Michel De L'Epee Also, Poland, host country of the | 
ters for the deaf missionaries. ’ \Corita Kent. Sister Mary Corita 


rile the order for deaf nuOS| of the C aioe ot Josenh| -was a French priest and founder of Fifth Congress of the World Federa-| ~ 
| While the oraer of the Com ve ! 


|may never reach mammoth | and a religion teacher in Lorain, | ‘the Paris National Institute for the tion of the Deaf held in Warsaw, | 
isize, Father se U panes ra weet ik | Deaf, which is celebrating its 250th during August, printed 4.5 million) 
ne 2 boprlaton of 50 or he deaf in the public schools. | | anniversary. copies of a stamp honoring that | 
|60. Deaf nuns can be gee Mee ae nae A fen | He is being honored by a brown _ event. The colors are blue and black} 
hee wea ‘duioiehy) and in le “Conception Community, “and red two-franc stamp, which was and the stamp shows three hands in| 
‘retreats. Los Angeles. } | 


Sj sponsored by the Central Society of the finger alphabet positions which| 
ringer 3s aviending| 2 ae 


Father Springer 


cAI GALEN 


His opinion is that the, 
greatest need is a new struc-) 
ture with a priest serving the) - 
deaf full-time in each, metro- 
politan area or, at least, ec-| 
clesiastical province. Prefer- | 
tending sessions. tl able, he said, would be. re- |e 

: : gional boundaries, based on 
deaf statistics. 


\ 


lithe Education and Assistance for represent the Congress and the sym- [i 
af-Mutes in France. bol of the World Federation. ee 


E pain ea oan 


Readers 
Write: 


To the editor: The UB picture of 
two deaf Sisters holding a sign which 
poses the question of whether or not 


| a deaf girl can become a Sister is 
| worth investigation, so let’s see. 


She can be baptized, just as any 
hearing Christian can, even by a lay- 
man in emergency. 

She can receive the Sacrament of 
Penance, but not in her own parish 
with anything resembling the con- 
venience, anonymity, privacy or other 


A privileges of the hearing. 


She cannot “‘participate’’ in the new 
Mass in any meaningful manner, 


Ele ee Bley 


Gexda Vike 


especially if she has mastered oral , 


communication instead of 


language.’’ 


speech-readers. Usually, 


_There is no liturgy for | 


science is her guide. 

The most amazing thing to ponder 
is that the central sacrament of the. 
Eucharist, and the guidance of her 
own conscience, are effective. It is 
then quite possible that the same is 
true of everyone. They simply do not 
realize it. Makes you wonder, doesn’t 
it? Maybe God really is capable of 
making Himself known to His own! 
Alone! —Name withheld. 


P.S. I am a magazine correspond- 
ence-course Catholic (K of C) even 
though I lived on the same street of | 
one of the richest parishes in the city! | 


“sign- | | 


Mayfield Plans a School 


flowers or | 


microphones hide.the priest’s mouth | | 


so that the hearing can hear better. | 


She cannot sing or hear hymns, | 
much less guitars. She probably has | | 


never heard the Word of God from the |, 


pulpit, 


“community.” 


She is a minority of one and without | 


even a ‘‘group”’ there. 


The deaf girl can receive 


and has no way of knowing | 
even for whom she is praying in her | | 
| | from Cuyahoga, Lake and Geauga counties are par-| 


the | 


Eucharist and live an entire spiritual | 


and practical life on no more. God 
will not leave her orphaned. 


She often does not receive 
Sacrament of Matrimony, 
tainly not Holy Orders. 
woman—that alone is 


against her. 


Being a 
one strike 


Confirmation? Sure, ‘‘fighting’” for 
survival is a way of life. 

The Sacrament of the Sick? Maybe, 
who knows? Certainly not for deaf- 
ness, which is only a severe disability. 
Sick calls are for broken bones and 
for hospitalization for short periods. 
That takes care of the sacramental 
life of the deaf girl. 


There is still the social, recrea- 
tional, cultural, educational, chari- 
table, and political as well as fi- 
nancial life of the ‘‘community.’’ How 
much of this depends on the sense of 
hearing and communication? Very 
nearly all of it—except the financial. 


In conclusion, I would say yes, a 
deaf girl can become a Sister in a 
community adjusted to her limita- 
tions. A deaf girl just cannot be a 
Catholic in the general concept of a 
fully participating Catholic. 


If she has no “‘calling,’’ her best bet 


is to head for the Cleveland Hearing | 
| and Speech Center where her condi- 


| tion can be scientifically evaluated, 


and therapists holding doctorate de- | 
| grees will aid in her rehabilitation of 


HERSELF. Then she might be able to 
even NOT be a Sister, 


| chooses. 


_ She may never be a “‘practicing’’ 
Catholic, in any ordinary sense of the 


if she so | 
| | Pate in the joint venture which would assure Chardon | 
| | of a program for the deaf. He said there presently are 


the fel 
and cer- | 


| 
| 


term, but she will certainly know | 


God, and that is a lot more than all | | 


| the rest put together. It is the only 


| thing that matters. 
yee 4, 


Her own con-/ 


for Hard-of-Hearing Pupils 


The Mayfield School Board has authorized prelimi- 
nary work on plans for a school for children with hear- 
| ing imapirments, a project in which 13 school districts 


ticipating. 


/ 
| The board agreed unanimously ‘to proceed with the | 

project although the 13 districts have pledged but $340,-| 
| 972 of the $380,000 needed for the 12-classroom build- | 


| ing planned for a site in Highland Heights. 


Mayfield School Supt. Joseph Baird said it is hoped | 
that three other districts—Mentor, Painesville and 


| Solon — will sign up and provide the additional needed | 


funds. 


The districts now participating are Beachwood, Char- | 
don, Cleveland Heights, East Cleveland, Euclid, Mayfield, | 
Richmond Heights, Shaker Heights, South Euclid-Lynd- | 
| hurst, Warrensville, West Geauga, Wickliffe and Wil- | 
| loughby-Eastlake. 


| Chardon 


District May Join 
School for the Deaf 


The Chardon School District may participate in a joint 
school for children with hearing impairments planned 
for construction in Mayfield. 

(96k 


Supt. Arthur Williamson said wk school board | 
| has discussed the possibility of joining the program | 
| which presently includes 13 school districts in eastern | 
| Cuyahoga, western Geauga and Lake Counties at a | 

meeting last night. 


| 
| 
| 
Mt 


Chardon would be the second district in Geauga | 
County to join. The West Geauga School District is one | 
| of the original members of the. program. 


WILLIAMSON SAID it would cost $12,000 to partici- | 


three deaf children in the district and they attend schools | 
in Kent and Painesville. 


| Chardon’s participation hinges on the approval of the | 
| 1968 budget, in which expansion of a number of pro- | 
grams has to be considered. Decisions on the budget and | 


| the school for the deaf program are expected next | 
' month. 


Williamson explained that budget requests this year | 
| total about $2,200,000, not including expected salary in- | 
| crease requests. Income is estimated at $2,066,000, he | 

said. 


_ A 2.9-mill levy approved by voters last November pro- | 
| vided for the reinstatement of many school programs, 
but does not provide funds to add or expand programs, 


ue Williamson sald. 


Can the deaf be Catholic? 


Betty Ve Cente Ole: Pines 
Tenth Year With Open House Mb 7, 


The Betty Jane Memorial Re- 
habilitation Center in Tiffin is 
10 years old Saturday and the 
board of trustees has announced 
ches will be an Open House 
and Birthday Party from 1 un- 
til 5 p.m. at the Center. 

In celebrating 10 years, Betty 
\Jane Cener has truly grown io 


~ become quite a young lady serv- 


ing the handicapped of Ohio. 

The Betty Jane Center was 
born in an old mansion on the 
north side of Tiffin as a small 
jtreatment center serving Sene- 
i ca county—as the Center grew 
‘the surrounding counties of 
Wood, Sandusky, Huron, Craw- 
\ford, Wyandot and Hancock 
‘came into the Center for .serv- 
‘ice. Tn 1960 the leaders of these | 
seven counties bonded together 
to develop the new constellation 
of services, that now make up 
‘the Betty Jane complex. 

Land was acquired and a Gov- 
jernment Grant was received for | 


/one- third of the development 
icost, the citizens of the seven 


the Sandusky Valley be acel 


| Serving Wyandot, Sandusky and 
| Seneca counties) and the School 
of Opportunity (a school for the 
jretarded children. of enetal 
county). 


Soon after in 1963, the spa- 


cious and beautiful Friedman} 
home. was given the Center and} 
‘converted into an Oral School 
|for the Deaf. This school has| 
accepted children from all over | 
Ohio that are deaf and in it,! 
they learn lip reading and oral’ 
communication. The most mod-/ 
ern equipment available is used 
in the Betty Jane Oral school 
for teaching these deaf young- 
sters to talk and for education, 

Now that the Betty Jane Cen- 
er is 10 years old, as with any 
10-year-old child, planning for 
future growth and development 


lis going on. with the: Board of, 
| Trustees. 


New and expanded 
services for- all handicapped 
| persons are being developed and 
|the plans will be posted during 
the Oven House for everyone to} 


county area raised one third and;see. There will be staff and vel- 


| John H. Friedman of Tiffin, 
|through his benevolence, donat- 


unteers: in .all areas to explain 
what is being done and what} 


led one third to build the pres- i the future plans are. 


ent $750,000 complex. 


Construction was completed 
land the various services moved 
in October of 1962. These serv- 
lices consisted of the Betty Jane 
‘Memorial Rehabilitation Center, 


| 


Deafness 


| By Science Service 


| LONDON — Research now. 
| being done at a London hos-| 


| pital promises an earlier 
| diagnosis of deafness in| 


children. xe re J Lite 


i 

Partly financed by a grant) 
from the National Deaf Chil-| 

idren’s Society, the new} 
' method measures the brain’s| 
response to sounds on an| 
e.ectroencephalograph. 


; 
t 
i 
i 


| The responses are analyzed | 
| by computer to build up an | 


} accurate picture of the deaf} 


j}person’s disability at dif-) 


ferent sound frequencies, | 


\ 


1 


J. T. Pool, execuive direc-| 
ter of the center, States “‘that| 
the Board of Trustees invites 
everyone in Ohio to visit the) 
facilities of the Betty Jane Re-| 


|habilitation Center in Tiffin.”’ 


| THE RESEARCH team at| 
\the Royal National Throat, | 
| Nose and Ear Hospital sees } 
| the method’s greatest poten- | 
tial in testing babies: the} 
| younger a child is when its 
deafness is discovered, the} 
| better the prospects for train- 
| ing it to communicate. 
Since the brain will res- | 
pond when the baby is un- | 
conscious, tests by the new | 
method — called evoked res- | 
| ponse audiometry — can be 


made while it is under seda- | 


| tion, or simply asleep. 


This research is being car- 


| 
| 
} 
| 


ried out in conjunction with | 


the Nuffield Hearing and | 
attached: to | 
The center’s | 


Speech Center, 
the hospital. 


} 


Center (a ‘mental health center! 


| policy on the proper care of | 
| deaf children is to find them | 


/early, train the parents, and | 


integrate the child into the | i 


| hearing world. 


i 
i 
{} 


OHIO, 43214, 


== 


Attend World Deaf Congress / 


‘SATURDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1967 


Of eenizations of the Deaf 
Deserve Wider Recognition 


Within Ohio and indeed, across the wide Unite 
States there exist actively effective organizations 
not “‘for’’ but “‘of’’ the deaf. This latter is a most 
important preposition, because it distinguishes * — 
the fact that the deaf can and do establish organ- 
izations on their own. What is more, the deaf 
conduct and run these organizations beautifully, 
whether it be a large club of the deaf, a church 
of the deaf, or even such great nationwide or- 
ganizations as the.N. A. D., the National As- 
sociation of the Deaf, or the N. F. S. D., the Na- 
tional Fraternal Society of the Deaf, a huge in- | 
surance agency of the deaf. Here in Ohio, there) 
is the O. A. D., an N. A. D. affiliate. In Europe, | 
too many organizations are “for” the deaf with a 
hearing leadership, but happily here in the! 
U.S. A. the organizations “‘of’’ the deaf maintain 
a laudable independence and at the same time © 
accomplish a tremendous job. : 

These organizations of the deaf participate in 
many areas, social, athletic, motoring, insur- 


| ance, care of aged deaf, court representation, — 


publications and so on. For example, in sports 


\! alone, the A. A. A. D., the American Athletic 


Travel “Talk’’—Lesley Lewis (left) of 37 Tod Lane uses her expressive hands to 
signify the word for plane and her mother, Mrs. Virginia Lewis the sign for ships as 
they get ready to lead the American delegation to the Fifth World Congress of the 
: Both are expert interpreters for the deaf. 


than speaking people, as she! 


Deaf in Warsaw. 
| A Youngstown mother and 
\daughter who are expert inter- 
ipreters for the deaf, led the 
‘American delegation of 15 per- 
isons to the Fifth World Con- 
igress of the Deaf in Warsaw, 
‘Poland, Aug. 11 - 15. 

| Mrs. Virginia Lewis of 39 Tod 
jLane, and her daughter, Lesly, 
24, chaperoned the group on a 
jtour through Eurdpe on their 
jway to and return from the War- 
|saw conference. The congress, 
jheld once every four years, will 
bring together representatives 
from 41 countries under the 
jtheme, “The Deaf Among the 
|Hearing.” 

| Mrs. Lewis, who has normal 


hearing, is the daughter of deaf- | 


parents, Mr. and Mrs. Dan Rei- 
Chard Of yo79 Wodauleva mn e: 
Lewis talked with her hands be- 
fore she learned to speak. 

Miss Lewis, who also possesses 
normal senses, has had wide ex- 
perience with the deaf and is a 
past manager of the National 
Association of the Deaf, an or- 
ganization run generally by deaf 
people. 

Use Sign Language 

Mrs. Lewis explained that at 
an international gathering, such 
as the recent world congress, de- 
legates rely on sign language, 
which is understood by all na- 
tionalities. She added that deaf 
people of different lands often 
understand one another 


Mrs. | learned an) 
interpreter at the Olympic) 
o 
oa 


ton, D.C., two years ago. 


gates to the conference was one} 
Youngstown resident, Mrs. Lena }| 


sion at the World Congress focus 


better 


/ 


when she acted as an} 


eames for the deaf in Washine | 


Among the 15 American dele-|) 


Hetzler of 2014 Elm St. Discus- 


on medical possibilities open to | 
the deaf, psychological factors of | 
being deaf, and the education of } 
parents whose children have ab- 
normal hearing. 

The American delegation visit- } 
ed London, Wales, Munich, Mies | 


na, Milan, Lucerne and Paris— [25 


Youngstown Vindicator, Wednes- / 
day, August 2, 1967. 


The Active Deaf 


One of the great misconceptions held by many 


jis the myth that the deaf are sad and silent ones 
| who simply sit around. Nothing could be further 
| from the truth. 
The deaf are among the most active of all 
groups within our society. Whether it be an 


; exciting bowling tournament at Toledo, such as 
| last week-end, or a great convention such as 


enjoyed by the N.A.D. in California, the fact is 


| that the deaf are truly “a going concern’’ in the 


best sense of the word. 
For example, their dynamic clubs and associa- 


, tions are ably and often brilliantly officered by 
| outstanding deaf. Also, the deaf are self starters 
| and need no prodding by outside hearing influen- 
ces to get things rolling. In this connection, our 
| only suggestion is that the deaf, with fully 
' deserved right, should publicize their doings 


more. The deaf, from within their own body 


| politic, should devote organized energies towards 


a greater education of the hearing regarding 


| deaf doings of active merit. The deaf and their 


close hearing friends are, of course, fully familiar 
with what is going on in deafdom. But great 
opportunities for legitimate publicity on these 


large is left of them. __ 


| 


| 


i 


Because the 


| the public and with no apologies. Both hearing 


|| and deaf would enjoy greater profit and mutual 
|| progress together. 


Wy 
tf 
] 


| tredit to the active nature of the deaf. All ovei 
i 


# 


i 


| noteworthy things are lost when the public at 


x 


So, all the world should come to know and give | 


the United States the deaf can point with real 
pride to uncommon accomplishment despite the 
obstacle of deafness. The whole world deserves 
to realize that here are no sad souls repining in 
quite corners. No, the deaf are ACTIVE, and 


\ 


“NEWS” FOR THE DEAF 

In Arkansas, the news, local and | 
jstate, is interpreted into sign lan- 
guage for the deaf on television, by 


(2) 


: Roy G. Parks, Superintendant of Ar- 

|kansas School for the Deaf. 
Techniques have been developed 

| which enable films to be interpreted 


as well as live programs. 


greatest handicap for the deaf is | 
| not deafness itself but a misunderstanding on | 
| the part of the general public concerning the > 
,uninformed hearing persons regarding the deaf | _ implications of deafness, therefore the deaf should 
| exert high effort to get their story better before | 


that story deserves a greater telling —H.W.S./ 


Association of the Deaf, is a major organization 


|| in itself. Often, an organization of the deaf is 


found in close cooperation with the Vocational 
Rehabilitation program of the area. 

It would require volumes to recount here the 
far-flung activities of America’s dynamic or- 
ganizations of the deaf. Gallaudet College alumni 
and schools for the deaf post-graduate groups 
could provide a whole panoply themselves alone 
of just how effectively active are the deaf in 
concert. 

Our point here—and respectful suggestion—is 
simply that all these inspirational facts are not , 
well enough known to the general hearing public. 
The manv decarvine onco a, of the deaf § 
could wit i) : 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE “uni. 
ENROLLMENT 1081. ‘ei 


Gallaudet College, now in its and 
*103rd academic year, has a re- 
"cord enrollment of 872, an 

fcrease of 74 over last, year's] 

highest figure. 1 A ae (is 
The college preparatory lass} 
thas 232 students: the undergrad-| 
| uate school has 590 ( 86 seniors, 

123 juniors, 123 sophomores, 252} 
freshmen, and six special stud- 
ents); the graduate school has) — 
4] 50. 

The students come from 4 
states the District of Columbia, 
;Puerto Rico, and 13 foreign 
countries. The two states not} 
represented are Delaware and 
| Vermont. 

' California again leads with 124 
|students enrolled: New York} 
(again ranks second with 71; and| 
Tlinios third with 59, Pennsylvan- 
ia is fourth “with 38: Maryland 
fifth with 32; and Washington} 
sixth with 31. 

The college has 
students. Thirty-four are from 
/Canada, four from Nigeria, three 
ifrom Japan, and two from Hong} 
‘Kong. There is one each from} 
- England, Germany, Greece, India, 
misrael, The’ Netherlands, They 
~|Phill'ppines, Scotland, and South} 
> Africa. iy 
} In addition to its regtlar col- 
lege enrollment, Gallaudet ‘has 
51 in its preschool and 158 in the}} 
Kendall School (the college's 
laboratory school), making a 
‘total campus enrellment of 1081.|) 
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Readers 
Write: 


To the editor: The UB picture of 
two deaf Sisters holding a sign which 
poses the question of whether or not 


| a deaf girl can become a Sister is 
| worth investigation, so let’s see. 


She can be baptized, just as any 
hearing Christian can, even by a lay- 
man in emergency. 

She can receive the Sacrament of 
Penance, but not in her own parish 
with anything resembling the con- 
venience, anonymity, privacy or other 


A privileges of the hearing. 


She cannot “‘participate’’ in the new 
Mass in any meaningful manner, 


Ele ee Bley 


Gexda Vike 


especially if she has mastered oral , 


communication instead of 


language.’’ 


speech-readers. Usually, 


_There is no liturgy for | 


science is her guide. 

The most amazing thing to ponder 
is that the central sacrament of the. 
Eucharist, and the guidance of her 
own conscience, are effective. It is 
then quite possible that the same is 
true of everyone. They simply do not 
realize it. Makes you wonder, doesn’t 
it? Maybe God really is capable of 
making Himself known to His own! 
Alone! —Name withheld. 


P.S. I am a magazine correspond- 
ence-course Catholic (K of C) even 
though I lived on the same street of | 
one of the richest parishes in the city! | 


“sign- | | 


Mayfield Plans a School 


flowers or | 


microphones hide.the priest’s mouth | | 


so that the hearing can hear better. | 


She cannot sing or hear hymns, | 
much less guitars. She probably has | | 


never heard the Word of God from the |, 


pulpit, 


“community.” 


She is a minority of one and without | 


even a ‘‘group”’ there. 


The deaf girl can receive 


and has no way of knowing | 
even for whom she is praying in her | | 
| | from Cuyahoga, Lake and Geauga counties are par-| 


the | 


Eucharist and live an entire spiritual | 


and practical life on no more. God 
will not leave her orphaned. 


She often does not receive 
Sacrament of Matrimony, 
tainly not Holy Orders. 
woman—that alone is 


against her. 


Being a 
one strike 


Confirmation? Sure, ‘‘fighting’” for 
survival is a way of life. 

The Sacrament of the Sick? Maybe, 
who knows? Certainly not for deaf- 
ness, which is only a severe disability. 
Sick calls are for broken bones and 
for hospitalization for short periods. 
That takes care of the sacramental 
life of the deaf girl. 


There is still the social, recrea- 
tional, cultural, educational, chari- 
table, and political as well as fi- 
nancial life of the ‘‘community.’’ How 
much of this depends on the sense of 
hearing and communication? Very 
nearly all of it—except the financial. 


In conclusion, I would say yes, a 
deaf girl can become a Sister in a 
community adjusted to her limita- 
tions. A deaf girl just cannot be a 
Catholic in the general concept of a 
fully participating Catholic. 


If she has no “‘calling,’’ her best bet 


is to head for the Cleveland Hearing | 
| and Speech Center where her condi- 


| tion can be scientifically evaluated, 


and therapists holding doctorate de- | 
| grees will aid in her rehabilitation of 


HERSELF. Then she might be able to 
even NOT be a Sister, 


| chooses. 


_ She may never be a “‘practicing’’ 
Catholic, in any ordinary sense of the 


if she so | 
| | Pate in the joint venture which would assure Chardon | 
| | of a program for the deaf. He said there presently are 


the fel 
and cer- | 


| 
| 


term, but she will certainly know | 


God, and that is a lot more than all | | 


| the rest put together. It is the only 


| thing that matters. 
yee 4, 


Her own con-/ 


for Hard-of-Hearing Pupils 


The Mayfield School Board has authorized prelimi- 
nary work on plans for a school for children with hear- 
| ing imapirments, a project in which 13 school districts 


ticipating. 


/ 
| The board agreed unanimously ‘to proceed with the | 

project although the 13 districts have pledged but $340,-| 
| 972 of the $380,000 needed for the 12-classroom build- | 


| ing planned for a site in Highland Heights. 


Mayfield School Supt. Joseph Baird said it is hoped | 
that three other districts—Mentor, Painesville and 


| Solon — will sign up and provide the additional needed | 


funds. 


The districts now participating are Beachwood, Char- | 
don, Cleveland Heights, East Cleveland, Euclid, Mayfield, | 
Richmond Heights, Shaker Heights, South Euclid-Lynd- | 
| hurst, Warrensville, West Geauga, Wickliffe and Wil- | 
| loughby-Eastlake. 


| Chardon 


District May Join 
School for the Deaf 


The Chardon School District may participate in a joint 
school for children with hearing impairments planned 
for construction in Mayfield. 

(96k 


Supt. Arthur Williamson said wk school board | 
| has discussed the possibility of joining the program | 
| which presently includes 13 school districts in eastern | 
| Cuyahoga, western Geauga and Lake Counties at a | 

meeting last night. 


| 
| 
| 
Mt 


Chardon would be the second district in Geauga | 
County to join. The West Geauga School District is one | 
| of the original members of the. program. 


WILLIAMSON SAID it would cost $12,000 to partici- | 


three deaf children in the district and they attend schools | 
in Kent and Painesville. 


| Chardon’s participation hinges on the approval of the | 
| 1968 budget, in which expansion of a number of pro- | 
grams has to be considered. Decisions on the budget and | 


| the school for the deaf program are expected next | 
' month. 


Williamson explained that budget requests this year | 
| total about $2,200,000, not including expected salary in- | 
| crease requests. Income is estimated at $2,066,000, he | 

said. 


_ A 2.9-mill levy approved by voters last November pro- | 
| vided for the reinstatement of many school programs, 
but does not provide funds to add or expand programs, 


ue Williamson sald. 


Can the deaf be Catholic? 


Betty Ve Cente Ole: Pines 
Tenth Year With Open House Mb 7, 


The Betty Jane Memorial Re- 
habilitation Center in Tiffin is 
10 years old Saturday and the 
board of trustees has announced 
ches will be an Open House 
and Birthday Party from 1 un- 
til 5 p.m. at the Center. 

In celebrating 10 years, Betty 
\Jane Cener has truly grown io 


~ become quite a young lady serv- 


ing the handicapped of Ohio. 

The Betty Jane Center was 
born in an old mansion on the 
north side of Tiffin as a small 
jtreatment center serving Sene- 
i ca county—as the Center grew 
‘the surrounding counties of 
Wood, Sandusky, Huron, Craw- 
\ford, Wyandot and Hancock 
‘came into the Center for .serv- 
‘ice. Tn 1960 the leaders of these | 
seven counties bonded together 
to develop the new constellation 
of services, that now make up 
‘the Betty Jane complex. 

Land was acquired and a Gov- 
jernment Grant was received for | 


/one- third of the development 
icost, the citizens of the seven 


the Sandusky Valley be acel 


| Serving Wyandot, Sandusky and 
| Seneca counties) and the School 
of Opportunity (a school for the 
jretarded children. of enetal 
county). 


Soon after in 1963, the spa- 


cious and beautiful Friedman} 
home. was given the Center and} 
‘converted into an Oral School 
|for the Deaf. This school has| 
accepted children from all over | 
Ohio that are deaf and in it,! 
they learn lip reading and oral’ 
communication. The most mod-/ 
ern equipment available is used 
in the Betty Jane Oral school 
for teaching these deaf young- 
sters to talk and for education, 

Now that the Betty Jane Cen- 
er is 10 years old, as with any 
10-year-old child, planning for 
future growth and development 


lis going on. with the: Board of, 
| Trustees. 


New and expanded 
services for- all handicapped 
| persons are being developed and 
|the plans will be posted during 
the Oven House for everyone to} 


county area raised one third and;see. There will be staff and vel- 


| John H. Friedman of Tiffin, 
|through his benevolence, donat- 


unteers: in .all areas to explain 
what is being done and what} 


led one third to build the pres- i the future plans are. 


ent $750,000 complex. 


Construction was completed 
land the various services moved 
in October of 1962. These serv- 
lices consisted of the Betty Jane 
‘Memorial Rehabilitation Center, 


| 


Deafness 


| By Science Service 


| LONDON — Research now. 
| being done at a London hos-| 


| pital promises an earlier 
| diagnosis of deafness in| 


children. xe re J Lite 


i 

Partly financed by a grant) 
from the National Deaf Chil-| 

idren’s Society, the new} 
' method measures the brain’s| 
response to sounds on an| 
e.ectroencephalograph. 


; 
t 
i 
i 


| The responses are analyzed | 
| by computer to build up an | 


} accurate picture of the deaf} 


j}person’s disability at dif-) 


ferent sound frequencies, | 


\ 


1 


J. T. Pool, execuive direc-| 
ter of the center, States “‘that| 
the Board of Trustees invites 
everyone in Ohio to visit the) 
facilities of the Betty Jane Re-| 


|habilitation Center in Tiffin.”’ 


| THE RESEARCH team at| 
\the Royal National Throat, | 
| Nose and Ear Hospital sees } 
| the method’s greatest poten- | 
tial in testing babies: the} 
| younger a child is when its 
deafness is discovered, the} 
| better the prospects for train- 
| ing it to communicate. 
Since the brain will res- | 
pond when the baby is un- | 
conscious, tests by the new | 
method — called evoked res- | 
| ponse audiometry — can be 


made while it is under seda- | 


| tion, or simply asleep. 


This research is being car- 


| 
| 
} 
| 


ried out in conjunction with | 


the Nuffield Hearing and | 
attached: to | 
The center’s | 


Speech Center, 
the hospital. 


} 


Center (a ‘mental health center! 


| policy on the proper care of | 
| deaf children is to find them | 


/early, train the parents, and | 


integrate the child into the | i 


| hearing world. 


i 
i 
{} 
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| Attend coming, Deaf Congress 


daughter who are expert inter- 
|jpreters for the deaf, 
‘American delegation of 
‘sons to the Fifth 
‘gress of the 
| Poland, Aug. 


Travel 
signify the word for plane and her mother, 


Deaf in Warsaw. 


and| parents, Mr. 


chard of 


A Youngstown mother 
led the 
15 per- 
World Con- 
Deaf in Warsaw, 
jee 


Mrs. Virginia Lewis of 39 Tod} past manager 


“Talk’—Lesley Lewis (left) of 37 


i) alone, the A. A. A. D., 
| Association of the Deaf, 


Organizations of the Deaf 
Deserve Wider Recognition 


States there exist actively effective organizations 


not “for’”’ but ‘“‘of” the deaf. This latter is a most 


important preposition, because it distinguishes | 
the fact that the deaf can and do establish organ- 


conduct and run these organizations beautifully, | 
whether it be a large club of the deaf, a church 
of the deaf, or even such great nationwide or- 
ganizations as the. N. A. D., the National As- 
sociation of the Deaf, or the N. F. S. D., the Na- 
tional Fraternal Society of the Deaf, a huge in- | 
surance agency of the deaf. Here in Ohio, there / 
is the O. A. D., an N. A. D. affiliate. In Europe, | 
too many organizations are “‘for’’ the deaf with eu 
hearing leadership, but happily here in the 
U. S. A. the organizations ‘‘of’’ the deaf maintain 
a laudable independence and at the same time 
accomplish a tremendous job. 

These organizations of the deaf participate in 
many areas, social, athletic, motoring, insur- 
ance, care of aged deaf, court representation, 
publications and so on. For example, in sports 
the American Athletic 
is a major organization 


|| in itself. Often, an organization of the deaf is 


Tod Lane uses her expressive hands to 
Mrs. Virginia Lewis the sign for ships as 
they get ready to lead the American delegation to the Fifth World Congress of the 


and Mrs, 
37 Rode ilesa: ne: 
Lewis talked with her hands be- 
fore she learned to speak. 

Miss Lewis, who also possesses 
normal senses, has had wide ex- 
perience with the deaf and is a 
of the National 


30th are expert interpreters for the deaf. 


speaking people, as she 
learned when she acted as anj 
interpreter at the Olympic) 
games for the deaf in Washing-), 
ton, D.C., two years ago. 
Among the 15 American dele-| 
gates to the conference was one| 
Youngstown resident, Mrs. Lena } 


than 


Dan Rei- 
Mrs. 


‘Lane, and “her daughter, Lesly, 
\24, chaperoned the group on a 
tour through Eurdpe on their 
lway to and return from the War- 
|saw conference. The congress, 
held once every four years, will 


Association. of the Deaf, an or- 
ganization run generally by deaf 
people. 
Use Sign Language 
Mrs. Lewis explained that at 
an international gathering, such 


Hetzler of 2014 Elm St. Discus- | 
sion at the World Congress focus | 
on medical possibilities open to | 
the deaf, psychological factors of | 
being deaf, and the education of | 
parents whose children have ab- 
normal hearing. 


found in close cooperation with the Vocational 
Rehabilitation program of the area. 

It would require volumes to recount here the 
far-flung activities of America’s dynamic or- 
ganizations of the deaf. Gallaudet College alumni 
and schools for the deaf post-graduate groups 
could provide a whole panoply themselves alone 
of just how effectively active are the deaf in 
concert. 

Our point here—and respectful suggestion—is 
simply that all these inspirational facts are not 
well enough known to the general hearing public. 
The many deserving organizations of the deaf q 
could with full justification beef up their public- 
ity programs. They should better carry their 
fine story to the country at large. The result 


b ring 
from 4H countries 
itheme, 
/Hearing.” 


1 


i 


| 
| 


| 


| 
j 
| 
| 


hearing, is the daugt 


|is the myth that the deaf are sad and silent ones 
| who simply sit around. Nothing could be further 
| from the truth. 


| only suggestion is that the deaf, 
| deserved right, 


| more. The deaf, from within their own body 


together representatives 
under the 
“The Deaf Among the 


legates rely on 


tionalities. 


Mrs. Lewis, who has normal 


The Active Deaf 


One of the great misconceptions held by many 
/uninformed hearing persons regarding the deaf 


The deaf are among the most active of all 


groups within our society. Whether it be an | 


| exciting bowling tournament at Toledo, such as 
| last week-end, or a great convention such as 
enjoyed by the N.A.D. in California, the fact is 
| that the deaf are truly ‘‘a going concern” in the 
best sense of the word. 

For example, their dynamic clubs and associa- 
tions are ably and often brilliantly officered by 
outstanding deaf. Also, the deaf are self starters 
and need no prodding by outside hearing influen- 
ces to get things rolling. In this connection, our 
with fully 
should publicize their doings 


politic, should devote organized energies towards 
a greater education of the hearing regarding 
| deaf doings of active merit. The deaf and their 
close hearing friends are, of course, fully familiar 
with what is going on in deafdom. But great 
opportunities for legitimate publicity on these 
noteworthy things are lost when the public at | 


large is left ignorant of them. __ 


as the recent world congress, 
sign 
which is understood by all na- 
She added that deaf 
people of different lands often 
iter of deaf-| understand one another better 


} 


de- 
language, 


na, Milan, 
Youngstown Vindicator, Wednes- | 
day, August 2, 1967. 


ed London, Wales, Munich, Vien- 


Bebauce the 


fredit to the active nature of the deaf. All ovei 


| the United States the deaf can point with real 
_ pride to uncommon accomplishment despite the | 


obstacle of deafness. The whole world deserves 
to realize that here are no sad souls repining in 
quite corners. No, the deaf are ACTIVE, and 


that story deserves a greater telling —H.WSS. 


aL 


“NEWS” FOR THE DEAF 


In Arkansas, the news, local and 


jstate, is interpreted into sign lan- \™ 
cuage for the deaf on television, by 


1 y 
ate) 
} 


m| Roy G. Parks, Superintendant of Ar- 
‘|kansas School for the Deaf. 

Techniques have been developed 

which enable films to be interpreted 


as W ell as live piggians. 


Lucerne and Paris.—} 


greatest handicap for the deaf is | 
not deafness itself but a misunderstanding on | 
| the part of the general public concerning the | 
implications of deafness, therefore the deaf should | 

exert high effort to get their story better before | 
_ the public and with no apologies. Both hearing 
\ and deaf would enjoy greater profit and mutual 
| progress together. 


' +} countries. 
So, all the world should come to know and give 


“A1srael, 
= Phill’ppines, 
Africa. 


The American delegation visit- } could only be helpful to all concerned, deaf and 
Hearing alike.—HWS. 
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The students come from 48 
states the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and 13 foreign} 
The two states not 
irepresented are Delaware and 
| Vermont. 
| California again leads with 
|students enrolled: New York} 
fagain ranks second with 71; and 
Tlinios third with 59, Pennsylvan- 
ia is fourth “with 38: Maryland 
fifth with 32; and Washington 
sixth with 31. 

The college has 52 
students. Thirty-four are 
Canada, four from Nigeria, 
from Japan, and two from 
‘IXKong. There is one each 
England, Germany, Greece, India, | 
The’ Netherlands, The 
Scotland, and South 


124 


foreig: 
from 
three 

Hong 


from 


In addition to its regilar col- 
jlege enrollment, Gallaudet ‘has 
{51 in its preschool and 158 in the 
‘Kendall School (the college's 

laboratory school), making a 
otal campus enrollment of 1081. 
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“DON’T CALL US MUTES” 
SAYS LEROY DUNING 


[ 
By STEVE HOFFMAN 
(The Cincinnati Enquirer Staff) | 


Most of the 100,000 people in the} 
United States who can’t hear nor) 
speak — including 3000 Greater | 
Cincinnatians—don’t like to be re-| 
ferred to as ‘‘mutes.”’ } 

“We don’t like the word mute. | 

Just say we're deaf,” explained | 

Leroy L. Duning, 6201 Beechview | 


pitch monotone voice. “There are. 
a few of us who can talk.” | 
Scribbling feverishly, Art Kru-, 
ger of West Los Angeles interject- | 
ed: “Some of us resent ‘mute’ be- | 
\cause there are those who can | 
speak some and read lips pretty | 
|well. It does not bother me if| 
jpeople say I'm mute. I myself} 
can’t speak.” 
| Kruger is chairman and Duning | 
treasurer of the U.S. International | 
Games for the Deaf committee | 
nlanning the 11th world games at | 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia in August | 
1969. Both are 56 years old: ‘“‘he’s | 


They were in Indianapolis over 
the weekend over-seeing regional 
itrack and swimming trails. “Our 
No. 1 problem in order to send a| 
U.S. team to Belgrade is to raise | 
some $200,000 for the team,” | 

_|Kruger penned. 
Duning is a Richmond, Ind. 
native who has been an_architect | 
here for 25 years. Now associated | 
‘\with Bakie, Cates, Toon & Roth, | 
here, Leroy and his brother, Hil- | 
bert C.—also an architect—are | 
the only two professional people | 
among Greater Cincinnati’s known | 
deaf population. 
“T have two ‘hearing’ sons,”’ he | 


| 
\ 
} 


Ur 


4 


‘istration, Washington, 
Circle, Pleasant Ridge, in a high-| | 


j printers and key punch operators, |; 
both men agreed. ‘We have about 
175 people in our Greater Cin- 
cinnati Deaf Club, Inc.,”’ Duning 


| said. There are 15,000 deaf people 


in the Los Angeles area and 20 
local clubs for them, Kruger re- 
ported. ‘ 
Best known among the nation’s 
deaf, Kruger said, is Boyce Wil- |! 
liams, an administrator with the || 
Vocational Rehabilitation Admin- | 
DC. Hel 
said, ‘‘Helen Thomas of San Diego |: 


jis one of the nation’s best trap- | 
| shooters, too.” 


a) Present 


include representatives from the 


In 1965, the 45-member Russian | ~ 


lteam tied the 100member } 


American team 


for first place |) 5; 


with 53. total medals at Washing- i 


ton. ‘‘Most of the Russians were |! 
women, and they took part in} 
only track and field and wrestl- | 
jing,” Kruger said. — Buckeye ! 
Ce Bulletin, 


DEAF ORGANIZATIONS ARE 
| UNIFIED UNDER COUNCIL 


At the first board meeting of 
the newly established Council 
of Organizations Serving the 


| Spring, Md., 
| National Association of 


secretary-treasurer, 


Dec. 1967. 


the Deaf,] 


| was elected president for a term} 


| of two years. 

| The meeting which was held 
| Jan. 27, 1967, at Kennedy Air- 
| port’s International Hotel was 
jattended by 18 representatives 
‘from nine national 
‘agencies concerned with the 
“economic and social welfare of 
an estimated 200,000 to 250,000 
“profoundly” deaf persons. Peter 
'G. Meek, executive director, 


\ 
} 


| 


service | 


, 
i 
| 
{ 
f 
\ 


| Deaf, Mervin Garretson of Silver |) 


member organizations 


3 major rligions faiths. Among, 
the member agencies are the 
National Association of the Deaf 
with 10,000 menbers, the Nation- 


al Fraternal Society of the Deaf 


E 


i 


i 
f 
\ 


i: 


(primarily concerned jwith insur-]) 


ance for deaf persons) with 10500} 


members, the Registry of Inter- (am 
the Deaf, and the 


|preters for dit 
American Athletic Association 
of the Deaf with 14.000 members. 

In 1965 the AAAD was 


host |) 


to the 10th International Games |) 


for the Deaf. Its deaf members 
were in complete charge of 
managing and financing 
complicated Olympic Games 
type program. Fight thousand 
deaf from 27 countries attended. 

The Gallaudet College Alumni 
Association is also a Council 
member. Gallaudet College 
in Washington, 
colelge for the deaf in 
The liberal arts program of 
Gallaudet College will be com- 
plemented by the National Tech- 
nical Institute for the Deaf to be 
established at the Rochester 
| (N.Y.) Institute of Technology. 
| The Council project was initiat- 
ed as a result of the report of a 
study committee composed of 
| persons associ 
jagencies of the 
Council under the chairm 


National Health 


this }} 


D.C. is the only 
the world. 


I 
{ 
| 


of Walter J. McNerney, president | 


national Blue Cross Association. 
The primary 

| Council of Organi 

the Deaf is to 

| social and economic barriers t 

| jsolate and prevent the deat 
| 
| 
} 


from leading eratifying and 


purpose of the | 
zations Serving | 
help eliminate | 
that } 


| 
\ 
{ 


ated with member }j 


anship 


productive lives. It will support | 


measures to assis 
tion of deafness and C 
who are deaf by strengthening 


t in ithe preven- 


help those}. 


ea or SERA 


DEAF COUPLE CHALLENG 
DENIAL OF ADOPTIO 


By HARRY NELSON 
In Los Angeles Times 


Torrance, Calif—Can a deaf) 
couple competently care for an) 
adopted child? 

| The issue has been raised in 


‘this Los Angeles suburb in a case| 


nvolving Mr. and Mrs. Wayne 
ristiansen, who have been tot- 


lly deaf since birth, and a 9-) 


month-old baby they have unsuc-| 
essfully tried to adopt. | 
| Despite a favorable recom-_ 
‘mendation by the Los Angeles’ 
‘County Bureau of Adoptions, 
the baby was taken from the 
Christiansens recently after they. 
had cared for it since it was only) 
a few days old. | 
Denial of the adoption came 
week before last from Superior 
Court Judge A. A. Scott on the’ 
jground that the Christiansen’ 
ome -is not “normal” because) 
'the couple cannot communicate| 
‘in the customary way. 
The decision immediately. 
raised the ire of medical and) 
hearing authorities. 
“The decision was 
the Judge’s prejudice that deaf 
persons cannot care for young 
children, a notion that has no 
validity,” declared Dr. Neil L. 
Litman, the pediatrician who} 
cared for the infant as well as al 
\6-year-old girl, Janett; who has. 
lived with the Christansens for 
the last four years as a foster | 
child. 
“She is one of the most charm- | 
ing children you have ever seen. | 
She has no speech defects from. 


j 
based on}! — 


living with deaf parents. She | 
is bright, well-adjusted and| 
totally normal the physisian sair.| 
The Christiansens’ attorney,| 
Ivan Lawrence, said he has filed 
for an appeal. 
Walter Heath, director of the 
(Bureau, said the agency made a 
favorable recommendation, but | 
vith reservations. The reserva- 
tions, he said centered about psy- 
chological and emotional-conside= 
jrations in placing a normal child} 
in a home with parents who do 
not communicate normally. 
According to Dr. Litman and 
friends and relatives of the 
Chrisiansens, the couple has no} 
| difficulty communicating with} 
Janett by lip reading and by sign 
language, which the child per-} 
forms. with expert skill. 
Although their spoken  lan- 
guage is difficult for a stranger 
to understand, the Christiansens 


/ and coordinating the services 
and resources of the Council’s 


d read a message from | autonomous member agencies. 
ge 


BR ie . Se | In addition the Council will 
ment is the new 15-story UC wo-| ee ected eeeetee develope ways of financing its} 
| men’s dormitory at Jefferson Ave.| | istration of the Department ot work through both voluntary | 
| and Daniels Street. | Health Education, and Welfare. | and tax-supported organizations: | 
Philadelphia-born Kruger has | | The newly elected president, It will seek funds for lee 

\been in the Hollywood costume| Mr. Garretson, read a message |pam PTO) pices rom eae 
business for 23 years. “Our West- } from Dr. Howard A. Rusk, |} - organizations and oP 
ern Costume Co. is owned by ue) professor and chairman, Depart- | DEAF ORGANIZATIONS— \ | 

| major studios and I'm supervisor| | ment of Rehabilitation Medicine. || — | eae see é LL 
in charge of estimating labor and|. | New York University Medical Continued from Pageeg 

| materials costs.”’ he noted. | Center and director of Institute|) | deafness is no less incapacicat- | 

Kruger has been team director| —§ of Rehabilitation Medicine, New ing than a phyical handicap. 
for the U.S. in the so-called “Deaf | | York University Center. “This newly formed Council 
Olympics” in 1957 at Milan, Italy, | Also elected at_ the meeting has been working independently 
: 1961 at Helsinki and_ in 1965 at | were Edward C. Carney, Belts- to combat the isolation imposed 
e Washinaton, DAC.) er ) ville Md. President, American upon those who canot hear and 
Both men are members in the|~ | Athletic Association of the Deaf, many who are not able to speak. 
National Association of the Deaf,, | president-elect ; Emil S. Ladner, Medical Educational and religious | 
headquartered in Washington, | © | Berkeley, Calif. president, agencies are all needed to he!p; 
D.C. A life NAD member, Kru-} International Catholic Deaf \the deaf. By combing their re- 
ger has been sports editor of its}; | Association, vice president; | sources they can assist more 
national magazine 18 years. Dun- | | Kenneth F. Huff, Delavan, effectively our deaf and some-| j can talk to each other and to 
ing was chairman of the NAD’s | Wis., president, Registry of times silent and neglected citizen| | Janett. : 
Cincinnati convention 12 years Interpreters for the Deaf,} |those who are linked to the| The couple had rigged an 
world through their eyes. | electronic device in the baby’s 


ABO. secretary; Rev. H. W. Rohe, | I 
| “IT am certain,” Dr. Rusk} |crib that turned on a bright light 


The deaf in the U.S. are no dif- St. Louis, — Mo., secretary ; 
ferent than the ‘hearing’ people) for Deaf Missions Lutheran added, that the _combined | lover the Christiansens’ bed when- 
strength of the Council agencies jever the child stirred in his sleep 
\ 


except they can’t hear,” Kruger | Church Missouri-Synod, trea- 1 ) 

isaid. ‘““They can drive, play dif-\) | surer. :  &§ pwill assist the medical profession} | or began crying.—Washington, 

ferent sports, etc.’’ Duning added, At present the mine agencies lin its efforts to arrest deafness in} ~ | HELEN KELLER ¢~ ss 
| ONE OF TOP TEN “5 


‘\said. “The oldest studies law at 
University of Cincinnati, and the 
; other is in the Navy.” Duning’s| | tives an 
‘proudest architectural achieve-|. } i 


National Health Council, New! 
York, welcomed the representa- 


ee 


‘“the: deaf do everything except form a nucleus of the new Re the young and alleviate it among] | 
‘hear and telephone.” Council with a membership of | older victim. : ; : 
Most of the speechless deaf are approximately 53.00:0. |. lb as Miss Switzer in her message) | Just before her death Helen Keller 
SORT HA TORS was named one of the ten most influ- 

; : 3 ial w i ror iss Kel- |e 
ee eae nS af will join) |(the Council agencies) are thoadl ential women in the world. Miss Kel 
the Council in the ito do. All of us have worked) 

the American) jot deaf people in general and|_ : 
Schools of the De af and the} jthe lack of an effective national) Jed to feel sorry for herself and is a 
he 
representing | 
3,000 person culmination.” — Wisconsin Pilot, 
une ‘67 


| 
i 
i 
} 


/ 
anticipated that additional organ-| jexpressed her “sense of pride 
| izations representing the field of | jand anticipafion in what they, | 
near future, | ler was praised because she was blind 

: ‘ . of}= |many years di $si : 4 ; ee 
including the Conference oF many years discussing the needs| |and deaf since babyhood but refus- 
Executives of : 
American Instructors of the 5 oes for deaf peopl living lesson to all of us that courage 
: a rt e are now about t : : 
Deaf, the latte o reach aj |can conquer in the end, no matter 


how dark the day, how heavy the ; 
burden”. 


SON OF DEAF PARENTS 
WINS SCHOLARSHIP 


|| The Chronicle ran a picture of 
},the deaf couple in California who 
hhad to fight a case all the way 
through to the Supreme Court 
in Washington to keep an adopt- 
ed child. The adoption itself was 
of little importance but the pre- 
cedent set by the final decision 
of the Court will be something 
the deaf can be devotedly thank- 
ful for as long as there are any. 
The decision awarding the child 
to the Christiansons was that 
deafness itself is not a decisive 


National Rehabilitation Assoc. 
~. Conference Set for Cleveland | 


1967 By James T. Flood : 
September 30, October 2, 3, 4, will bring to Cleveland voca-'|| 
tional rehabilitation workers from all over the United States to 
attend the Conference of the National Rehabilitation Association. 
Headquarters will be the Sheraton - Cleveland Hotel. Mrs. Betty j 

Ravenscraft is the Conference Coordinator and the local committee || : ReN ae) 
has made arrangements for a full time program of meetings, tendent ot the California School} 
discussions and talks to bring the latest in rehabilitation work for the Deaf at Bakeley, has) 
techniques, objectives and programs to the attention of those whe agreed to make the athletic fa-|. 
attend. uw cilities of the school available for} 


A Feature of many of the pro- 69 INTL, DEAF GAMES a National Try-out Meet in 1968} 


gram events will be interpreters |}... John Wieck, Coach of they 


in October tcuring the country to} 
sell the four-week tour for fans 
who will want to accompany the 
1969 team. Interest in the tour.) 
which includes a trek to Egypt, is |) 
eratifying The Pennsylvania/ 
Society for the Advancement of) 
the Deaf is planning a swimming | 
meet to be held in May of 1967.} 
Dr. Huge Shunhoff, 


e + . A 
1995 Swimmers, has uncovered), 


for the deaf delegates and visi- 
tors. 

Opening ceremonies are sched- 
uled for Saturday, September 3C 
with preliminary closed meetings 
and social events -programmed, 
The first General Session has 
been scheduled for Monday, Oc4 
tober 2 at 9:00 a. m. when Miss 
Mary Switzer, Adminstrator, So- 
cial and Rehabilitation Services 
of the Department of Health, 
Education an] Welfare of Wash- 
ington, D. €. will preside in a 
Memorial Tribute to the late 
Representative John E. Fogarty 
who guided many of the social 
and educational bills concerned 
with the handicapped through 
congress. The opening address 
will be given by John R. Gardner, 
Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare. Congressman Hugh 
Carey of New York will be the} 


SLATED FOR YUGOSLAVIA | 


for| 
have over the past two} 


The International Games 


the Deaf 
iecades became the pre- eminent 


Cece 


event in deaf, America, All who} 
at the Xth' 
4.ernational Games for the Deaf) 


were in attendance 
in Washington , D. C., 1965, will 
agree that the event was without 
tion one of the most auspi- 
occasions in the history of 
the deaf of America.. The 1965 
‘omimittee, as well as the ath- 
res, established a high standard 
0° performance which, like all re- 
cords, ig meant to be bettered. 


Gites 


CLOTS 


The goal of the 69 Yugo coi- 
mittee is to have our country rep- 


resented at Belgrade, Visca 


by the most powerful contingent 


of the athletes ever to have rep- 


resented the USA in IGD com- 


several deaf swimming prospects |= 
who will greatly strengthen our} 
‘69 team. ae 

Some of the fine performers ci 
| | the 1965 Games have let us know 
{in the best and most direct way; — 
1 


i 


that they are out for gold medals} 
|| in 1969. Fred Savinsky, one of the!’ 
} | brilliant promises on the 1965 
% | swimming team, has consistently 
f bettered his performance in sév- 
| eral events and should be at his 
Pea peak in 1969. Another exampl2,|) 
\Ken Pedersen of the Berkely |. 
\School, a bronze medel winner in 
the bread jump in 1965, returned 
to hs specialty last spring and| 
1 the 880 in 1:54.6, a n2w ie 
mark which would have” 
the 800 meters handily inj 


{ 
j 
i} 


| 
| 


| 
i 
! 
| 


rail 
world 


The 1959 Yugo Committee, 


faced with the dual responsibil- 


{ 


factor in determining whether or 
not adoptive parents are to be 
deemed legally qualified foster 
parents. 
the deaf are. 

Now it is possible to cite cases 
by the dozen to prove that chil- 
dren of deaf parents are neither 
disadvantaged nor lacking in not- 
able achievement. The News of 
the National Cash Register Com- 
pany of Dayton recently fea- 
turned such an exemplary art- 
icle about the hearing son of 
Mr. and Mrs. John R. Williams 
of Dayton, both of whom are 


-|deaf and active in the Dayton 


Community. 


Employee’s Son Valedictorian 
At Belmont High School 


| “ 7 think efficient study—an 


-}hour without distractions—rather 


than time put in half-heartedly 


The court decided that 


netition. The Yugo Committee 13! 


ce lity of raising funds and organ- 
hard at work on the task whieh 2 


: izing a team, is counting heav- 
e-perience has taught us must} 5 i fone, oe 
involve the hanneuen ran) develop-\ | | yi GnOE Sie SER a a ve ee 
si ¢ WN Coven cle fon letics |] ot / T- é 
ment of athletes as well as the jg. th a aren Sad esi 

1 " 3 ee i en VO Sé 1e% | 
selection and transportation. The } fat i alee the task: 
members cf the Yugo Committee | would each wunderta 7 the tasK 

rempers CT &\ awall srisine $100 would put ocr) 
reed little introduction as all of} of raising SLO I 


The! 


is the mark of.a successful stu- 
dent,’ said Charles R. Williams, 
son of John Williams, a welder. 
Charles, 17, was the top grad- 
uate among 441 seniors at Bel- 
mont High School and was 
|valedictorian of his graduating 


third speaker on the program for | 
the opening session. Covered 
with interpreters jfor the deaf 
will be all the general meetings 
scheduled for the mornings of 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, the luncheons on Monday 


| 


} 


jin 


quet programmed for Tuesday 
night, Oct. 4th at 7:30 p. m. and 
others. 

Roger Falberg, Chairman, 
N.A.D. Committee on Develop- 
ment of Community Service Ag- 
encies of the Kansas City Gen- 
eral Hospital will be one of the 
participants in the Monday pro- 
gram centered around “Providing 
Community Services to the Deaf 
Through Established 
and Speech Agencies” under the 
chairmanship of Tom Coleman, 
Executive Director, National As- 
sociation of Hearing and Speech 
Agencies of Washington, D. C. 

Interpreters announced as av- 
ailable for the programs include 
Mrs. Virginia Lewis of Poland, 
Ohio, Mr. and Mrs. Russel Moore 
of Worthington and, possibly 
Miss Karo Dixon of Canton, — 

Heading the delegation from 
Columbus and the. Ohio Bureau 
of Vocational Rehabilitation will 
be Mr. Edward Moriarty, Mr. 


~DEAF-BLIND WORKER 
PRAISED 
Major John F. Brady, executive 
director of the Industrial Home for 
the Blind, has announced that Sig- 
mund Weiss, a 48-year-old deaf- 
blind man has been named Outstand- 


ing Blind Worker. Mr. Weiss has 


been employed by Computer Instru- 
ments Corporation in Hempstead 
since 1966. Prior to that he worked 
IHB Workshops, 520 Gates 
Avenue, Brooklyn, for years. 


| 


and Tuesday and the Award Ban- | them have been wheelhorses 


\ 


| 


Hearing} 


“| verfection. 


mittee consists of the following] 
Ei 2 ~ : \ 
members:Art Kruger, Chairman, |” 


\the VI Winter Games in Berch- 


| 
in| 
srevious Games. The Yugo Con- | 


jos Aneeles, California; James, 


] 
Parrack, Vice Chairman,Towson, , 


Maryland; Herb Schreiber, Tour} 
Director and Secretary, Ingle-| 
wood, Cal.; Leroy Duning, Treas- 

urer, C’ninnati, Ohio; Alexander | 
Fleischman, Team Director, } 
Greenbelt, Maryland; George} 
propp, Public Relations, Lincoln, 

Nebraska, ; 


In a few short months of ef- 


fort, the Committee has already 
made extensive progress. Efforts | 
to send a representative team to | 


tesgaden, West Germany, Towmeb= 
ruary, 1957, are well underway. A 
team of 14 skiers has been select- 
ed and will be managed by Simon 
Carmel of Maryland. A» three- 
week tour is being planned for) 
\Winter Games fans by Tour} 


| ioral 


Dirrector Herb Schreiber. A fund 
15.090. is. being carried out to) 
lequip and transport the Winter) 
For the 1959Belgrade Games 
the Committee anticipates a co 
) 

to implement this fund} 

drive ‘s in the mails. Plans are| 


raising campaign with a goal of | 
N 

\Games teain. | 
»proximately $200,000. Liter- 
moving rapidly ahead to hold re- 


of 19°7 and 1968 to motivate ath- 
letes and hone them to sharper, 
The Chairman and 

ng their 


respective typ 


| establishing contac 


and prospective athletes, and both 
gre pleased with the response 
Jicited thus tar. : : 


meets during the simmers 


over the top. 
committee also needs friends 
who would undertake the task of 
sequting for athletic talent, of-| 
ienting deaf youngsters toward! 
participation, and euiding 
directing potential partic- 
training programs to} 


fund drive 


IGD 
ela 
j pants ‘nto 
ate. maximum skills. “ie 
If you can help in any way\) 
Chairman Kruger will be glaq” 
to hear from you. His address| 
lis: Art Kruger, 10625 Eastborne\x 
Ave. West. Los. Angeles Cali 
DEAF COUPLE WINS 


Three courts have been involved 
. . \ 
in the matter of adoption of a child 


| |by deaf foster parents in Torrance, 


California. They are Mr. & Mrs. | 
Wayne Christensen, who took two- | 


year-old Scott James Richardson into 


their home when he was only one | 
month old. When Scott was nine 
months old, the couple tried to adopt 
|him, but were denied on the basis 
\ that theirs was not a “normal” home. 
Thirteen witnesses and the County 


_ \Christensens in an appeal, and after 
4 ‘many hearings, the State Court of 
Appeals reversed this ruling, calling | 


the State Supreme Court was asked 


al 
| 


Bureau of Adoptions supported the | 
| said. 


it one of “bias and prejudice”. When | 


\Y 
| |to oppose the adoption, 


iy 
L 


all seven | 


jjudges refused, and as the matter) 
stands, the little boy is being returned | 


class recently. 
Takes College Math 
He succesfully completed 12 
semester hours of college math- 
ematics at Wright State while 
attending Belmont but he lists 
chemistry as his favorite subject. 
While Charles was in high 
school his honors were many. 
He was chosen along with one 
other student from Ohio to 
represent Ohio as a student del- 
egate for the Fifth Annual Unit- 
ed States Senate Youth Program 
held recently in Washington D. 
Gs 
A member of the National 
|Honor Society, Charles received 
a complete College Gift Assis- 
tance Scholarship to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in the fall. This 
scholarship will cover all of his 
expenses and is renewable each 
year if the grades he receives 
comply jwith the scholarship 
standards. In addition to this, 
Charles was awarded a $500 
National Honor Society Scholar- 
ship. 


Finding A Challenge 
“My main concern at the pre- 
sent is finding and meeting a 
challenge in college,” Charles 
“T will major in math or 
economics and hope to decide on 
‘a career in college.” 


\Public Library and says 


beck. He likes most music rang- 


jing from the Mamas and the 


Papas to Beethoven. 
Charles and this brother, John, 
15, and his mother and father 


reside at 2307 Fauver Avenue, | 


Dayton. Mr. Williams has been 


_ |with NCR for 20 years.” 


favorite author is John Stein- | 


He is employed at the Dayton ; 
his |= 


“DON’T CALL US MUTES” 
SAYS LEROY DUNING 


[ 
By STEVE HOFFMAN 
(The Cincinnati Enquirer Staff) | 


Most of the 100,000 people in the} 
United States who can’t hear nor) 
speak — including 3000 Greater | 
Cincinnatians—don’t like to be re-| 
ferred to as ‘‘mutes.”’ } 

“We don’t like the word mute. | 

Just say we're deaf,” explained | 

Leroy L. Duning, 6201 Beechview | 


pitch monotone voice. “There are. 
a few of us who can talk.” | 
Scribbling feverishly, Art Kru-, 
ger of West Los Angeles interject- | 
ed: “Some of us resent ‘mute’ be- | 
\cause there are those who can | 
speak some and read lips pretty | 
|well. It does not bother me if| 
jpeople say I'm mute. I myself} 
can’t speak.” 
| Kruger is chairman and Duning | 
treasurer of the U.S. International | 
Games for the Deaf committee | 
nlanning the 11th world games at | 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia in August | 
1969. Both are 56 years old: ‘“‘he’s | 


They were in Indianapolis over 
the weekend over-seeing regional 
itrack and swimming trails. “Our 
No. 1 problem in order to send a| 
U.S. team to Belgrade is to raise | 
some $200,000 for the team,” | 

_|Kruger penned. 
Duning is a Richmond, Ind. 
native who has been an_architect | 
here for 25 years. Now associated | 
‘\with Bakie, Cates, Toon & Roth, | 
here, Leroy and his brother, Hil- | 
bert C.—also an architect—are | 
the only two professional people | 
among Greater Cincinnati’s known | 
deaf population. 
“T have two ‘hearing’ sons,”’ he | 


| 
\ 
} 


Ur 


4 


‘istration, Washington, 
Circle, Pleasant Ridge, in a high-| | 


j printers and key punch operators, |; 
both men agreed. ‘We have about 
175 people in our Greater Cin- 
cinnati Deaf Club, Inc.,”’ Duning 


| said. There are 15,000 deaf people 


in the Los Angeles area and 20 
local clubs for them, Kruger re- 
ported. ‘ 
Best known among the nation’s 
deaf, Kruger said, is Boyce Wil- |! 
liams, an administrator with the || 
Vocational Rehabilitation Admin- | 
DC. Hel 
said, ‘‘Helen Thomas of San Diego |: 


jis one of the nation’s best trap- | 
| shooters, too.” 


a) Present 


include representatives from the 


In 1965, the 45-member Russian | ~ 


lteam tied the 100member } 


American team 


for first place |) 5; 


with 53. total medals at Washing- i 


ton. ‘‘Most of the Russians were |! 
women, and they took part in} 
only track and field and wrestl- | 
jing,” Kruger said. — Buckeye ! 
Ce Bulletin, 


DEAF ORGANIZATIONS ARE 
| UNIFIED UNDER COUNCIL 


At the first board meeting of 
the newly established Council 
of Organizations Serving the 


| Spring, Md., 
| National Association of 


secretary-treasurer, 


Dec. 1967. 


the Deaf,] 


| was elected president for a term} 


| of two years. 

| The meeting which was held 
| Jan. 27, 1967, at Kennedy Air- 
| port’s International Hotel was 
jattended by 18 representatives 
‘from nine national 
‘agencies concerned with the 
“economic and social welfare of 
an estimated 200,000 to 250,000 
“profoundly” deaf persons. Peter 
'G. Meek, executive director, 


\ 
} 


| 


service | 


, 
i 
| 
{ 
f 
\ 


| Deaf, Mervin Garretson of Silver |) 


member organizations 


3 major rligions faiths. Among, 
the member agencies are the 
National Association of the Deaf 
with 10,000 menbers, the Nation- 


al Fraternal Society of the Deaf 


E 


i 


i 
f 
\ 


i: 


(primarily concerned jwith insur-]) 


ance for deaf persons) with 10500} 


members, the Registry of Inter- (am 
the Deaf, and the 


|preters for dit 
American Athletic Association 
of the Deaf with 14.000 members. 

In 1965 the AAAD was 


host |) 


to the 10th International Games |) 


for the Deaf. Its deaf members 
were in complete charge of 
managing and financing 
complicated Olympic Games 
type program. Fight thousand 
deaf from 27 countries attended. 

The Gallaudet College Alumni 
Association is also a Council 
member. Gallaudet College 
in Washington, 
colelge for the deaf in 
The liberal arts program of 
Gallaudet College will be com- 
plemented by the National Tech- 
nical Institute for the Deaf to be 
established at the Rochester 
| (N.Y.) Institute of Technology. 
| The Council project was initiat- 
ed as a result of the report of a 
study committee composed of 
| persons associ 
jagencies of the 
Council under the chairm 


National Health 


this }} 


D.C. is the only 
the world. 


I 
{ 
| 


of Walter J. McNerney, president | 


national Blue Cross Association. 
The primary 

| Council of Organi 

the Deaf is to 

| social and economic barriers t 

| jsolate and prevent the deat 
| 
| 
} 


from leading eratifying and 


purpose of the | 
zations Serving | 
help eliminate | 
that } 


| 
\ 
{ 


ated with member }j 


anship 


productive lives. It will support | 


measures to assis 
tion of deafness and C 
who are deaf by strengthening 


t in ithe preven- 


help those}. 


ea or SERA 


DEAF COUPLE CHALLENG 
DENIAL OF ADOPTIO 


By HARRY NELSON 
In Los Angeles Times 


Torrance, Calif—Can a deaf) 
couple competently care for an) 
adopted child? 

| The issue has been raised in 


‘this Los Angeles suburb in a case| 


nvolving Mr. and Mrs. Wayne 
ristiansen, who have been tot- 


lly deaf since birth, and a 9-) 


month-old baby they have unsuc-| 
essfully tried to adopt. | 
| Despite a favorable recom-_ 
‘mendation by the Los Angeles’ 
‘County Bureau of Adoptions, 
the baby was taken from the 
Christiansens recently after they. 
had cared for it since it was only) 
a few days old. | 
Denial of the adoption came 
week before last from Superior 
Court Judge A. A. Scott on the’ 
jground that the Christiansen’ 
ome -is not “normal” because) 
'the couple cannot communicate| 
‘in the customary way. 
The decision immediately. 
raised the ire of medical and) 
hearing authorities. 
“The decision was 
the Judge’s prejudice that deaf 
persons cannot care for young 
children, a notion that has no 
validity,” declared Dr. Neil L. 
Litman, the pediatrician who} 
cared for the infant as well as al 
\6-year-old girl, Janett; who has. 
lived with the Christansens for 
the last four years as a foster | 
child. 
“She is one of the most charm- | 
ing children you have ever seen. | 
She has no speech defects from. 


j 
based on}! — 


living with deaf parents. She | 
is bright, well-adjusted and| 
totally normal the physisian sair.| 
The Christiansens’ attorney,| 
Ivan Lawrence, said he has filed 
for an appeal. 
Walter Heath, director of the 
(Bureau, said the agency made a 
favorable recommendation, but | 
vith reservations. The reserva- 
tions, he said centered about psy- 
chological and emotional-conside= 
jrations in placing a normal child} 
in a home with parents who do 
not communicate normally. 
According to Dr. Litman and 
friends and relatives of the 
Chrisiansens, the couple has no} 
| difficulty communicating with} 
Janett by lip reading and by sign 
language, which the child per-} 
forms. with expert skill. 
Although their spoken  lan- 
guage is difficult for a stranger 
to understand, the Christiansens 


/ and coordinating the services 
and resources of the Council’s 


d read a message from | autonomous member agencies. 
ge 


BR ie . Se | In addition the Council will 
ment is the new 15-story UC wo-| ee ected eeeetee develope ways of financing its} 
| men’s dormitory at Jefferson Ave.| | istration of the Department ot work through both voluntary | 
| and Daniels Street. | Health Education, and Welfare. | and tax-supported organizations: | 
Philadelphia-born Kruger has | | The newly elected president, It will seek funds for lee 

\been in the Hollywood costume| Mr. Garretson, read a message |pam PTO) pices rom eae 
business for 23 years. “Our West- } from Dr. Howard A. Rusk, |} - organizations and oP 
ern Costume Co. is owned by ue) professor and chairman, Depart- | DEAF ORGANIZATIONS— \ | 

| major studios and I'm supervisor| | ment of Rehabilitation Medicine. || — | eae see é LL 
in charge of estimating labor and|. | New York University Medical Continued from Pageeg 

| materials costs.”’ he noted. | Center and director of Institute|) | deafness is no less incapacicat- | 

Kruger has been team director| —§ of Rehabilitation Medicine, New ing than a phyical handicap. 
for the U.S. in the so-called “Deaf | | York University Center. “This newly formed Council 
Olympics” in 1957 at Milan, Italy, | Also elected at_ the meeting has been working independently 
: 1961 at Helsinki and_ in 1965 at | were Edward C. Carney, Belts- to combat the isolation imposed 
e Washinaton, DAC.) er ) ville Md. President, American upon those who canot hear and 
Both men are members in the|~ | Athletic Association of the Deaf, many who are not able to speak. 
National Association of the Deaf,, | president-elect ; Emil S. Ladner, Medical Educational and religious | 
headquartered in Washington, | © | Berkeley, Calif. president, agencies are all needed to he!p; 
D.C. A life NAD member, Kru-} International Catholic Deaf \the deaf. By combing their re- 
ger has been sports editor of its}; | Association, vice president; | sources they can assist more 
national magazine 18 years. Dun- | | Kenneth F. Huff, Delavan, effectively our deaf and some-| j can talk to each other and to 
ing was chairman of the NAD’s | Wis., president, Registry of times silent and neglected citizen| | Janett. : 
Cincinnati convention 12 years Interpreters for the Deaf,} |those who are linked to the| The couple had rigged an 
world through their eyes. | electronic device in the baby’s 


ABO. secretary; Rev. H. W. Rohe, | I 
| “IT am certain,” Dr. Rusk} |crib that turned on a bright light 


The deaf in the U.S. are no dif- St. Louis, — Mo., secretary ; 
ferent than the ‘hearing’ people) for Deaf Missions Lutheran added, that the _combined | lover the Christiansens’ bed when- 
strength of the Council agencies jever the child stirred in his sleep 
\ 


except they can’t hear,” Kruger | Church Missouri-Synod, trea- 1 ) 

isaid. ‘““They can drive, play dif-\) | surer. :  &§ pwill assist the medical profession} | or began crying.—Washington, 

ferent sports, etc.’’ Duning added, At present the mine agencies lin its efforts to arrest deafness in} ~ | HELEN KELLER ¢~ ss 
| ONE OF TOP TEN “5 


‘\said. “The oldest studies law at 
University of Cincinnati, and the 
; other is in the Navy.” Duning’s| | tives an 
‘proudest architectural achieve-|. } i 


National Health Council, New! 
York, welcomed the representa- 


ee 


‘“the: deaf do everything except form a nucleus of the new Re the young and alleviate it among] | 
‘hear and telephone.” Council with a membership of | older victim. : ; : 
Most of the speechless deaf are approximately 53.00:0. |. lb as Miss Switzer in her message) | Just before her death Helen Keller 
SORT HA TORS was named one of the ten most influ- 

; : 3 ial w i ror iss Kel- |e 
ee eae nS af will join) |(the Council agencies) are thoadl ential women in the world. Miss Kel 
the Council in the ito do. All of us have worked) 

the American) jot deaf people in general and|_ : 
Schools of the De af and the} jthe lack of an effective national) Jed to feel sorry for herself and is a 
he 
representing | 
3,000 person culmination.” — Wisconsin Pilot, 
une ‘67 


| 
i 
i 
} 


/ 
anticipated that additional organ-| jexpressed her “sense of pride 
| izations representing the field of | jand anticipafion in what they, | 
near future, | ler was praised because she was blind 

: ‘ . of}= |many years di $si : 4 ; ee 
including the Conference oF many years discussing the needs| |and deaf since babyhood but refus- 
Executives of : 
American Instructors of the 5 oes for deaf peopl living lesson to all of us that courage 
: a rt e are now about t : : 
Deaf, the latte o reach aj |can conquer in the end, no matter 


how dark the day, how heavy the ; 
burden”. 


Other developments: Herb 
Schreiber spent his vacation time 
'n October teuring the country to 
sell the four-week tour for fans 
who will want to accompany the 
1959 team. Interest in the tour, 
which includes a trek to Egypt, is| 
gratifying The Pennsylvania! 
Society for the Advancement 
the Deaf is planning a swimming | 
meet to be held in May of 1967. 

Dr. Huge Shunhoff, Superin-|~ 
tendent of the California School) 
for the Deaf at Bakeley, has| 
agreed to make the athletic fa-]|- 
cilities of the school available for] 
a National Try-out Meet in 1968) 
John Wieck, Coach of thef 

Swimmers, has uncovered} — 
| deaf swimming prospects} 
strengthen our} Ree 


SON OF DEAF PARENTS 
WINS SCHOLARSHIP 


}| The Chronicle ran a picture of 
 },the deaf couple in California who 
had to fight a case all the way 
through to the Supreme Court 
in Washington to keep an adopt- 
ed child. The adoption itself was 
of little importance but the pre- 
cedent set by the final decision 
of the Court will be something 
the deaf can be devotedly thank- 
}ful for as long as there are any. 
The decision awarding the child 
to the Christiansons was that 
deafness itself is not a decisive 
||factor in determining whether or 
not adoptive parents are to be 
deemed legally qualified foster 
parents. The court decided that 
the deaf are. 

Now it is possible to cite cases 
by the dozen to prove that chil- 
dren of deaf parents are neither 
| disadvantaged nor lacking in not- 
able achievement. The News of 
the National Cash Register Com- 
pany of Dayton recently fea- 
turned such an exemplary art- 
icle about the hearing son of 
Mr. and Mrs. John R. Williams 
of Dayton, both of whom are 
deaf and active in the Dayton 
Community. 


National Rehabilitation Assoc. 
Conference Set for Cleveland 


196? By James T. Flood 


September 30, October 2, 3, 4, will bring to Cleveland voca- 
tional rehabilitation workers from all over the United States: to} 
attend the. Conference of the National Rehabilitation Association. | 
Headquarters will .be the Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel. Mrs. Betty | 
Ravenscraft is the Conference Coordinator and the local committee 
has. made arrangements for a full time program of meetings, // 
discussions and talks to bring the latest in rehabilitation work | 
techniques, objectives and programs to the attention of those & hal 


re eae of many of the pro- 69 Ih TL, DEAF GAMES 
SLATED FOR YUGOSLAVIA | 


gram events will be interpreters | 
The ee eeahaeal Games for| 
the Deaf have over the past two} 


at i 


1955 
several 
who will greatly 
‘69 team. 
Some of the fine performers c: 
the 1995 Games have let us know | 
in the best and most direct way 
that they are out for gold medals 
in 1969, Fred Savinsky, one of the ‘ 
| brilliant promises on the 
swimming team, has consiste: tly y 
\ bettered his performance in sev- 
eral events and should be at hisy = 
}peak in 1959. Another example,|) 
i Ken 'Pedersen of the Berkely fae 
\School, a bronze medel winner in ae 
the bread jump in 1965, returned | 
h’s specialty last spring and! 
the 880 im 1:54.6, a new] 
mark which would have)” 
the 800 meters handily inj~ 


for the deaf delegates and visi- 
decades beceme the pre- eminent} 


tors. 
Opening ceremonies are sched- 
event in deaf. America, All who} 
were in attendance at the Xth} 


uled for Saturday, September 3C 
4siernational Games for the Deaf} 


with preliminary closed meetings 

and social events -programmed, 

The first General Session hag 

been scheduled for Monday, Oc 

tober 2 at 9:00 a. m. when Miss jn Washington , D. C., 1995, will: 
Mary Switzer, Adminstrator, Soj scree that the event was without; 
cial and Rehabilitation Services ee ‘stion one of the most auspi-| 
of the Department of Healthy ¢isus occasions in the history of | 
Education an] Welfare of Wash- the deaf of America. The 1965] 
ington, D. €. will preside in a ‘ommittee, as well as the ath-@ 
Memorial Tribute to the late [eres established a high standard) 
Representative John E. Fogarty 6° performance w hich, like all re-| 
who guided many of the social) cords, is meant to be bettered. | ok 

and educational bills concerned Thee nal oe ene Nao ets Lo 
with the handicapped through| sitiee is to have our country rep- 1 Ae 1 
congress. The opening address| ;ocenied at Belgrade, Yugoslavia, | | oe 
will be given by John R. Gardner,} },.- the mest powerful contingent \eel +qa 

Secretary of Health, Education] |} ihe-athletes ever to have ‘rep- Wipe] LISS. 
and Welfare. Congressman Hugh] -esented the USA in IGD com: (ae 

Carey of New York will be the, netition. The Yugo Committee is' 
third speaker on the program for} j4rq at work on the task which 
the opening session. Covered} o-perience has taught us must! 
with interpreters for the deaf} in.oive the nurture and develop- | 
will be all the general meetings 


ment of athletes as well as the Bet ov 
are ; 3 Bl ican. .Two thousand friends who 
scheduled for the mornings of} <¢ ae and transportation. The | i 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 


gers of the Yugo Committee} would each tndertake the task’ 
day, the luncheons on Monday) j.ceq little introduction as all of) a raising $100 would put eral 
and Tuesday and the Award Ban-|! them have been wheelhorses in! | fund drive over the top. The 
quet programmed for Tuesday previous Games, The Yugo ono | committee also needs friends 
night, Oct. 4th at 7:30 p. m. and_| Ronees Cat te ailows ot who wouid undertake the task of 
others. ‘ie nembers Art Kruger, Chatenean a scouting for athletic talent, eA 
Roger Falberg, Chairman, 15 Anceles, California; James} ienting Oe ae 
N.A.D. Committee on Develop- Ee 2arrack. Vice Chairman,;Towson, ‘participation, ee partic = 
ment of Community Service Ag- as land: Herb Schreiber, Tour} CLEC LANE OS par % 
encies of the Kansas City Gen-}|Director and Secretary, Ingle- into training programs 
eral Hospital will be one of the 


wood, Cal.; Leroy Duning, Treas-| 
participants in the Monday pro-| |urer, Cninnati, Ohio; Alexander | 
gram centered around “Providing | | Fleischman, Team _Director,} [ 
Gommunity Services to the Deaf Greenbelt, Maryland; George 
Through Established Hearing}|propp, Public Relations, Lincoln, 
and Speech Agencies” under the Nebraska, 
chairmanship of Tom Coleman, 
Executive Director, National As- 


Se 


Employee’s Son Valedictorian 


At Belmont High School 


I think efficient study—an 
jhour without distractions—rather 
than time put in half-heartedly 
lis the mark of.a successful stu- 
dent,’ said Charles R. Williams, 
son of John Williams, a welder. 
Charles, 17, was the top grad- 
uate among 441 seniors at Bel- 
mont High School and was 
|valedictorian of his graduating 
class recently. 
Takes College Math 
He succesfully completed 12 
semester hours of college math- 
ematics at Wright State while 
attending Belmont but he lists 
chemistry as his favorite subject. 
While Charles was in high 
school his honors were many. 
He was chosen along with one 
other student from Ohio to 
represent Ohio as a student del- 
legate for the Fifth Annual Unit- 
ied States Senate Youth Program 
held recently in Washington D, 
C. 
A member 


The 1959 Yugo Committee, 
faced with the dual responsibil- 
fitv of raising funds and organ-| 
izing a team, is counting heav- 
|i son the support of the many 
cf athletics in deaf Amer- 


me mi 


i 
| 


fa maittee 


de 25 


| pants [ 
develop maximum skills. 

If you can help in any way) 
Chairman Kruger will be glac_ 
to hear from you. His address 
fis: Art Kruger, 10625 Eastborne\\ — 
Ave.. West Los.Angeles, Cali-| 
fernia 90024.—Games Committee 
| ‘Release. aaa 


In a few short months of ef- 


fort, the Committee has already} 


of the National 


DEG: 


Agencies of Washington, 


Mrs. Virginia Lewis of Poland, 


of Worthington and, 
Miss Karo Dixon of Canton. 
Heading 


be Mr. Edward Moriarty, 


~ DEAF-BLIND WOR 
PRAISED 

Major John F. Brady, 

director of the Industrial Home for 


executive 


the Blind, has announced that Sig- 
Weiss, a 48-year-old deaf- 
jbl lind man has been named Outstand- 
Jing Blind Worker. Mr. Weiss has 
| been employed by Computer Instru- 


mund 


{ments Corporation in Hempstead 
‘|since 1966. Prior to that he worked 
THB Workshops, 520 Gates 
for 25 


in 


Avenue, Brooklyn, fans ae 


Interpreters announced as. av- 
ailable for the programs include 


Ohio, Mr. had Mrs. Russel Moore 
possibly | 


the delegation from 
Columbus and the: Ohio Bureau 
of Vocational Rehabilitation will 
Mr. 


sociation of Hearing and Speech 


By ci 19 


© | perfection. 


i} 


jmade extensive progress. Efforts | 
ito send a representative team to} 


\the VI Winter Games in Berch- 


jtesgaden, West Germany, iz Feb- 3 
ruary, 1957, are well underway. Ale 
ie m of 14 skiers has been select- 
ed and will be managed by Simon 
Carmel of Maryland. A three-| 
jweek tour is being planned for) 
\\Winter Games fans by Tour 
Dirrector Herb Schreiber. A fund 
raising campaign with a goal of 
5.090. is being carried out tos 
tip and transport the W inter} 
ames team. 
For the 19359Belgrade Games 
the Cominittee ae eh a need) 
ic; approximately $200,000. Titers| 
to. implement this fund| 
drive ‘s in the mails. Plans are\ 
lnovinge rapidly ahead to hold re- 
oional meets during the summers | 
7 and 1968 to motivate ath- 
letes and hone them to a 
The Chairman and | 
Team Director are beating their 
respective typewriters to de 
establishing contact with coaches 
and prospective athletes, and both 
pleased with the teeponss 
cited thus far. Ze 


4 
S 
1G 


Pose 


| 


| that theirs was not a 
Thirteen witnesses and the County 


Bi 


E,| ee the little boy is being returned 


aan ee ee ee eee 


Suryyeosq oy] [esNyeu st jakelg ‘I 


: ie 
Wayne Christensen, who took two- | 
year-old Scott James Richardson into 


their home when he was only one | 


month old. When Scott was nine 


months old, the couple tried to adopt | 
him, but were denied on the basis 


‘\Bureau of Adoptions supported the 


‘eee in an appeal, and after 


Imany hearings, the State Court of | 
pippes! s reversed this ruling, calling 
qt one of “bias and prejudice’. When 
the State Supreme Court was asked | 
to oppose the adoption, all seven 


Badges refused, and as the matter 


“normal” home. | 


| 


j 


i 


le 


ee 


‘to his home with his deaf parents-| 


| to-be. 


| said. 


| Public 


|Dayton. 


-|Honor Society, Charles received 


a complete College Gift Assis- 
tance Scholarship to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in the fall. This 


| scholarship will cover all of his 


expenses and is renewable each 
‘|year if the grades he receives 
comply with the scholarship 
standards. In addition to this, 
Charles was awarded a $500 
National Honor Society Scholar- 
ship. 
Finding A Challenge 

“My main concern at the pre- 
sent is finding and meeting a 
challenge in college,” Charles 
“T will major in math or 
economics and hope to decide on 
a career in college.” 


Library and says 
favorite author is John Stein- 
\beck. He likes most music rang- 
ing from the Mamas and the 


Papas to Beethoven. 


He is employed at the Dayton | 
his | 


I, 


Charles and this brother, John, x 


115, and his mother and father | 
reside at 2307 Fauver Avenue, | 
Mr. Williams has been | 
hwith NCR for 20 years.” 


JOB FOR THE DEAF 
76¢ 


/ 


Springfield, Il, — Jangling 
telephones, loud talking and traf- 
“fic sounds are common on-the-job 
ns that have no effect 
_jupon fingerprint trainees Jane 


vexations 


{Rhine, 19; Terry Newman, 21 


| spelling and lipreading. 


These young people have uni-| 
que powers of concentration nec-| 


’ 


\or Robert Horak, 21. All three 
_jlive in the silent world of the} 
deaf and communicate by finger 


for fingerprint work. They pro- 
cess their share of seven hund- 
red fingerprints received daily 
-jat the Illinois Bureau of Criminal 


te 


throughout the country. 


Identification and Investigation 
from law enforcement agencies| 


The American Hearing Society 
estimates there are fifteen mil- 
jlion persons in the United States 
iwho suffer some degree of hear- 


ing loss. One of the jobs of the| 
Division of Vocational 


| Illinois 


A cooperative program of reh- 


abilitation of the deaf is being 


carried out jointly by the state’s 


Division of Vocational Rehabili-| eae 
| |specialists, 


i tation and the Bureau of Crim- 
| (inal Identification and Investi- 
ES gation, 
The latter, under jurlsdiction of 
the Department of Public Safety, 


has fifty-four employees and is| 


the third largest state fingerprint 
bureau in the nation, New York 
and California being first and 
second. 

Joseph D. Nicol, superintend- 
ent of the bureau, said the train- 
ng is unique. “To my knowledge, 
this is a ‘first’ in the crime det- 
ection and fingerprint field where 
deaf persons are trained to the 
Obes 

Thomas FE. Coleman, assistant 
superintendent of Records and 
Identification at CII, is in charge| 
of training. “Jane Terry and Bob 
are a great help.” he said “part- 
icularly in primary classification 
of fingerprints, freeing field in- 

ivestigators from detail work.” 
The three young people take a 
_\keen interest and pride in their 
vork. The boys, who can hear 
lighty, assist Jane, who is al- 
jmost totally deaf, in communi- 
cating. All three use fingerspell- 
jing and lip reading. Terry New- 
jman hears slightly with the use 

f a hearing aid, although one 

Bicar is totally deaf. Terry assists 

this friend, Robert Horak, who 


Nineteen-year-old Jane Rhine 
s from Medora, Illinois. She was 
aduated from Jacksonville 
chool for the Deaf, having 
ttended thirteen years. During 
er six months training peroid at 
he Bureau of Criminal Idea-} 


} 


ification and Investigation, she} 


ill receive no pay.Her living 
xpenses are paid by her parents. 
Upon satisfactory completion of 
itraining, she will go on the CII 
payroll as a Fingerprint Tech- 
nician I, as jwill the two young 
en. 
Living expenses for Terry 
Newman, formerly of Peoria, and 
| Bobet Hoak, formerly of Brook- 
field, are paid by the Division of 
_ Vocational Rehabilitation 


NT 


sfand 


mie Hei) 


j erry and Rober t do what}. 
s called “primary classification” | 


jare coded by patterns. There are 
jthree general types of finger- 
\prints: arch, loop, and 
These general divisions are fur- 
ther separated into plain arches, 
tented arches, ulnar arches, radi- 
al loops, plain whorls, centeral 
pocket loops and dual loops. The 
‘bureau handles fingerprints of 
criminal, state employees, pa- 
tients in state hospitals and pris- 
on inmates. There are finger- 
prints of two million persons on 
file at the Bureau. Of the seven 
/hundred prints received each day 
| about half are criminal prints. 
|. “It is hoped that this in-train- 
ing cadre will be the. first of 
many deaf persons to be trained 
‘in fingerprinting, 


\ 


i 


| 
| 
| 
} 


” Hensley ad- 
director of research for the NYU | 
project is Martin L. A. Sternberg, | 
a former faculty member at Gal- 
laudet College and now instructor | 
jin education at NYU. Mr. Stern-| 
berg, who is himself deaf, was 


her work through to completion. 
At NYU, Mr. Sternberg teach-} 
les the only college-credit course 
in manual communication offered 
any where. The course is part of | 
the School of Education’s re- 
cently initiated curriculum for 
other than teachers, 
who plan to work in the field of 
audio-communicative disability. 
He has been tutoring privately in 
the sign language for 15 years, 
and among his pupils was Anne 
Bancroft, who studied with him 
during her Broadway _ engage- 
ment in “The Miracle Worker.” 
| Several manuals of the lan- 
guage of signs used by the deaf |) 
has appeared in the past, with | | 
the largest, privately published, i 


containing approximately 1,200 
l entries. : 
Most previous works in this 
‘field have been illustrated with | 
\photographs. The Peet Diction- || 
lary will use line drawings. Mr. } 
Sternberg notes that an illustrat-) | 
or is able to exercise close and} 
‘constant control over his subject) | 
‘matter and may emphasize por-| | 
|tions of the enatomy for max- 

pe clarity and attention, leav-}| 


ing out extraneous details. Many} 
illustrations will employ aids such | 
jas arrows and dotted lines to in- | | 
dicate direction of movement and) | 
starting and terminal positions. | | 
Polaroid photographs, devel- 
oped almost instanteously, will 
be used exensively to aid the ill- 
\ustrator in capturing sequentially 
the movements involved in the 
formation of signs. 
The Peet Dictionary is expect- 
Jed to be used by rehabilitation 
workers in their everyday dealing 


fo) 
| with deaf clients. 


Professor 
| Levine says that “a major stumb- 
ling block in rehabilition work 
lwith the deaf lies in the area of 
effective communication. Often 
the rehabilitation workers, deal- 
ing with a deaf client—especially 
fone of the vast majority who 
lare limited in speech and _lip- 
| reading ability—faces at best 
ja trying situation, and some- 
{times blank wall. The interview 
is reduced, to a time-consuming 
awkward pencil-and-paper 
‘| situation.” 

The book is also expected to 
be used by the deaf themselves 
and by their relatives and 
friends. In addition,. social ser- 
vice workers, otologists hearing 


whorl.|) 


asked by Professor Peet to carry) 


eon gto sete i SARE ee 
and speech therapists, schools. 
and agencies for the deaf, audio- 
logists and others will find the 
Peet Dictionary of value. Libra-|) 
ries may want to add it to their || 
reference shelves in the general | 
area of linguistics. The diction- 
ary will insure that the language 
of signs will not become a dead|, 
language. 

Preparation of the dictionary || 
has begun with the listing] 
of words for which there are} — 
signs. The researchers plan to} 
expand and enlarge the list to} 
include many areas of the Eng- 
lish language which are not 
covered at present. Among these | 
are colloquialisms and slang ex- | 


ant cities and other areas. Syn- 
tries, almost completely lacking 


pressions, and signs for import- | 
onyms and other analogus en- 

: } 
at present, will be entered and}, 
cross-referenced. 
| A general introductory section }} 
lwill outline the history of the }| 
\development of the language of }) 
signs as a mode of communica- |] 
tion, and a full index which will 
be 


foreign language 


|make the dictionary potentially 


useful to the deaf of other lands. 
In addition to Professor Levine 
and Mr. Sternberg, the -project 
staff includes Associate Profess- 


jor William F. Marquardt of the 


| 
department of English education 
at NYU who will advise on lin-}| 

f 


euistic and lexicographic quest- 


tions. 


Consultants to the project are 
Professor Elizabeth Benson, 


Dean of Women, and Leon Auer- 
bach, Associate Professor, both 
of Gallatidet.—EXW 


IN THE SOVIET | 


Of the 200,000 deaf people living| 
in the Soviet Union, it ts estimated | 
that about 115,000 are in Russia it-] 
self. | 

A coctor, reporting in the French| 
“Presse Medical’, states that compul-| 
sory education for this group begins| 
at age seven. Many deaf children, | 


however, are admitted to kindergar-| 


ten at age three, and continue through | 


twelve grades. 
c i < 
As is the case the world over, spe- 


cialized institutions of higher edu- 


‘} suitable 


About 200,000 deaf live in the 


|Soviet Union; of these nearly| 


115,000 live in Russia proper. The 


state, the syndicate, and the a 
sociations of the deaf of-different| 
republics occupy themselves with} 
their instruction, their occupa- 
tional training, a Aheit_ social | 
status. aes 
From their youngest age, deat 
children can be placed in kinder- 
garten where, from the age of | 


!three years, they acquire the lan- | 


| : : 
‘are required to attend free special 
; 

schools, of which there are up to} 
| 


i opened. 


| 


cation for the deaf are wanting. How- | 


ever, those who can lipread or other- | 


wise communicate well, are permit- 
ted to take part in classes in high 
schools and colleges for the normal 
hearing. 

In Russia, as elsewhere, the deat 
technical ability 


show remarkable 


and mechanical aptitude. Up to the 


| present they have studied at the 


Bauman School of Technology, along 
with the normal hearing. Recently, 


i] . . . 
however, the Russian Association for | 
the Deaf opened its own institute in | 


Leningrad. 

An important invention in the 
reaping of sugar cane is attributed to 
a deaf man. Another is a teacher at 


an aeronautical school. 


| This year, diplomas in engineering | 
‘| were granted to eleven deaf gradu- 


ates in Moscow 


| 


i 


|| given 


|| language, 


euage of the deaf. The parents | 


nay only a small part of the cost. | 


Children aged over 7 years old | 
} 


‘400 in the Soviet Union. Since | 
:September, 1965, 15 new special | 


schools of this type have been 
Teachers, having re-| 
1 } 


ceived special training and know- | 
ing the language of gestures and | 
methods of teaching, | 
‘dispense lessons. Their salary | 
lis higher by 25% than that of |~ 
teachers in the ordinary schools. 
‘After having finished their 12! 
|grades, the young deaf people | 
can either continue their educa- | 
‘tion or begin working. 
Classes of the ‘deaf exist in | 
pumerous establishments of sec- | 
ondary and higher education. | 
Thanks to the aptitude to move- | 
ment of the lips, which has been | 
them at the secondary | 
school, the deaf students can | 
follow the course of the insti- | 
tution. Besides, there is, by re- | 
| quirement, in each group of the 
deaf a translator (interpreter) 
_yho explains, thanks to the sign 
the content of the | 


) 


course. All this permits the deaf | 


ities 
} 


Ifieaticee 
be 


student to follow the course with | 
as much success as the other | 
students. This year, for example, | 
11 students left Bauman higher 
‘technical school of Moscow, 
\. where some deaf students were 
admitted for the first time thirty 
years ago, having received en- | 
gineers diplomas. The deaf stu- | 
dents of the “technicals” and the 
institltions receive a scholarship | 
of an amount more than 50% 
higher than for the normal. They 
collect, in addition, a small pen- 
sion for disablement. 

After having concluded their | 
secondary and higher studies, the | 
deaf are entrusted jwith a job; | 
certain of them have risen to 
\important positions or have made 
| 
| 


inventions, such as a machine for| 
reaping swgar cane destined for | 
Cuba. A deaf person is even I 
professor at the Aeronautical 
Institute ,of Wazqn a " 
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HELEN KELLER 


A fever struck a 19-month-old 
| girl, and the child, Helen Keller, 
became deaf and blind. As a young- 


_ ster, she was rather spoiled by her 


parents because of this affliction, be- 


/ coming unruly and almost animalistic 


in behavior. She was quite unaware 


| of the world around her. 


sought 
Graham Bell, 


In desperation, Helen’s parents 


the advice of Alexander 


inventor of the tele- 


| phone and an authority on teaching 


| speech to the deaf. 


Bell advised them to get in touch 
with the Perkins Institute for the 
)Blind in 


Boston, in regard to a 


|teacher for Helen. 

On March 3, 1887, Anne Sullivan, 
7X0). 
Once blind herself, at Perkins Insti- 


came to the Keller household. 


tute she had learned to communicate 
with the deaf-blind through the hand 


alphabet, spelled into the person's | 


said Miss 
“was the most important 
” Helen 


palm. “Anne’s arrival’, 
Keller later, 
day I remember in all my life 
lwas then almost 7 

Anne found the girl as hard to 


(hamdlle as a savage. She had been 


instructed at the Institute not to spoil 
her charge, and literally had to fight | 


with the girl to instill discipline. 


/Once Helen knocked out one of her | 


| teacher’s front teeth. She was unre- 
sponsive to either force or affection. 
But one day, after much persistence, 
Anne put Helen’s hand under an out- 
door water-pump. First slowly, then 
quickly, she spelled out the word 
Sud- 


jdenly, Helen understood the connec- 


“W-a-t-e-r’” into Helen’s hand. 


tion between the word and the thing. 


It was then that Helen’s education 


[RE re ree ie BN li] 


BANK EMPLOYS DEAF 


The problem of finding good cod-| 
(e Cc 


che 


jing machine Operators who can en- 
dure an atmosphere of noise and| 
still concentrate well, has been solv-| 
led by First National City Bank} 
through the employment of deaf 
/trainees. A group of between twenty! 
jand thirty hearing-impaired men ani i 


women 


are where the 


succeeding 
< 


| 
normal hearing failed. Previous] a 
| 


the rapid turnover of employees in} 
the Check Processing Unit was a con- | 


stant source of concern to the per 


jsonnel division. To the deaf, whose| 


(gifted with manual dexterity, 


eyes are so alert, and who are usually| 
the| 
chance to prove themselves in this} 


type of job is a real boon. It is hoped} 


jon. They are now 


| 


that more will be hired as time goe os 

exparding into the 
Foreign Tellers Department, the 
iData Processing Center, and the | 


iStock Transfer Unit. | 


Helen attended the Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf in Boston where 
she learned to talk, also Perkins Insti- 
tute, the Wright-Humson School for 
the Deaf in New York, the Cam- 
bridge (Mass.) School for Young 
Ladies, and finally Radcliffe College, 
from which she was graduated cum 
laude in 1904 with a bachelor of arts 
degree. All through college, Anne 
was her eyes and ears. 

Helen became a prominent author 
even before graduation. She wrote 
“The Story of My Life” in 1902 and 
from that moment on her pen was 
never idle 

Presiderits and royalty conferred on 
her the highest honors of their 
countries, including the Medal of 
Honor, which is the highest award a 
United States president can bestow 
on a civilian. 


A DEBT TO SPAIN 


The earliest recorded attempts to 
devise a system for teaching the deaf 
do not seem to reach very far back 


| in history. It was only in the 1500's 
| that a young monk, Pedro de Ponce 


| de Leon, started a school for the 


them at the monastery of San Salva- 


| dor. His life was given to this work, 
| but his own account of the method 
| was lost probably in a fire. Pupils, 
| deaf from birth, came to the monk 


from the noted families of Spain, 
and he succeeded in teaching them 


to Gommunicate by reading and writ- 


|| ing, and to some extent by speech. 
|| It is not known whether this teacher 


used sign language as well, nor if 


| his pupils were taught to read lips, 


but at his death in 1584, he had suc- 


| cessfully blazed a trail in a hitherto 


neglected field of education, and ac- 


| complished what to most had seemed 
| impossible 


It was again a Spaniard, Juan 
Pablo Bonet, left the first 
written record of a method of teach- 


who 


_ing the deaf, when he published at 


Madrid, the now famous Simplifica- 


| tion of Sounds and the Art of Teach- 


ing the Deaf and Dumb to Speak. 
It was this book, dedicated in 1620 
to King Philip IH, that was to en- 
|courage the great Abbe de l’Epee 
who found it, about 140 yeazs later, 
when he was beginning his own his- 
toric work with the deaf. The French 
‘priest was a pioneer in opening the 


first public classes for those deprived | 


birth. 


of speech and hearing since 


He formulated the Sign Language | 
as we know it, and his methed spread | 


}to many countries Ge wae 


Peon Clerc, a French deaf man, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


world. | 


| trained by a successor of Abbe de 
Epee, taught the method to Thomas | 


ONLY DEAF POSTAGE STAMP | 
BY RICHARD M. NEEDHAM 


| Depicted above is the likeness of 

the Polish postage stamp released | 
| Aug. 1, 1967 first day, in honor of 

the 5th Congress of the World Fed- 
| eration of the Deaf, which had | 
Been held in Warsaw from August 
| 10-17, 1967. This is the only stamp | 
ever issued in honor of the deaf 
people anywhere. Do you suppose 
| the three hands are showing “‘5th”’ 
Pia lohishn? Ui, ae,” Fi,” om,” 
The stamp is black on a blue back - 
| ground. 


Hopkins Gallaudet, founder of the 
American School at Hartford 150 
years ago. 

A statue of Gallaudet and his first 
little deaf pupil was executed by 
Daniel Chester French, to whom we 
at Con- 


cord, and the Lincoln Memorial in 


also owe the “Minute Man” 


Washington. His sculpture of Gal- | 
laudet teaching a deaf child pays | 
tribute to the spirit that moved men 
like de Leon, Bonet, de l’Epee and | 
Gallaudet to give their lives in this | 
dedicated service, in one of the most | 
challenging fields of education. 


FINGERPRINTING, NEW “7 
JOB FOR THE DEAF 
(7¢¢ 


Springfield, Tll., — Jangling 

telephones, loud talking and traf- 
fic sounds are common on-the-job 
vexations that have no effect} 
upon fingerprint trainees Jane 
Rhine, 19; Terry Newman, 21; 
jor Robert Horak, 21. All three 
jlive in the silent world of the 
| deaf and communicate by finger 
|spelling and lipreading. - 
| These young people have uni- 
| que powers of concentration nec- 
\for fingerprint work. They pro- 
cess their share of seven hund- 
red fingerprints received daily 
at the Illinois Bureau of Criminal 
Identification and Investigation 
from law enforcement agencies 
throughout the country. 

The American Hearing Society 
estimates there are fifteen mil- 
lion persons in the United States 
who suffer some degree of hear- 
jing loss. One of the jobs of the 
Illinois Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation is to place the deaf 


or extremly hard of hearing into]! 


/meaningful work. 
| A cooperative program of reh-| 
abilitation of the deaf is being| 
|carried out jointly by the state’s| 
Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation and the Bureau of Crim- 
inal Identification and Investi-| 
gation, 

The latter, under jurlsdiction of } 
the Department of Public Safety, | 


has fifty-four employees and is |} 


the third largest state fingerprint | 
bureau in the nation, New York | 
and California being first and }j 
second. | 

Joseph D. Nicol, superintend- } 
ent of the bureau, said the train- 
jing is unique. “To my knowledge, | 
this is a ‘first’ in the crime det- 
ection and fingerprint field where 
deaf persons are trained to the| 
job.” 

Thomas E. Coleman, assistant} 
superintendent of Records and 
Identification at CII, is in charge 
of training. “Jane Terry and Bob| 
jare a great help.” he said “part-| 
icularly in primary classification 
of fingerprints, freeing field in-| 
vestigators from detail work.” | 


The three young people take a\ 
keen interest and pride in their 
work. The boys, who can hear 
slighty, assist Jane, who is al-} 
most totally deaf, in communi- | 
cating. All three use fingerspell- 
ling and lip reading. Terry New-| 
man hears slightly with the use| 
of a hearing aid, although one | 
ear is totally deaf. Terry assists} 
his friend, Robert Horak, who 
has even more difficulty in hear-| 
ling. 

_ Nineteen-year-old Jane Rhine 
is from Medora, Illinois. She was 


graduated from  Jacksonville| 
School for the Deaf, having} 


attended thirteen years. During 
her six months training peroid at 
the Bureau of Criminal Iden-} 
tification and Investigation, she| 
will receive no pay.Her living} 
expenses are paid by her parents.| 
Upon satisfactory completion of| 
training, she will go on the CII| 
payroll as a Fingerprint Tech-| 
nician I, as jwill the two young} 
men. 

Living expenses for Terry| 
Newman, formerly of Peoria, and| 
Robert Hoak, formerly of Brook-| 
field, are paid by the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 


Ii Several 


Jane Terry and Robert do what 
is called “primary classification” 
work with finger prints. Prints 
are coded by patterns. There are 
three general types of finger- 
prints: arch, loop, and whorl.| 


These general divisions are fur- |} ys 
lary will insure that the language 


ther separated into plain arches,| 
tented arches, ulnar arches, radi-| 
al loops, plain whorls, centeral 
pocket loops and dual loops. The 
bureau handles fingerprints of 
criminal, state employees, pa- | 
tients in state hospitals and pris- 
on inmates. There are finger- 
prints of two million persons on 
file at the Bureau. Of the seven 
hundred prints received each day 
about half are criminal prints. — 
_ “It is hoped that this in-train- 
ing cadre will be the first of 
many deaf persons to be trained 
in fingerprinting,’ Hensley ad- 


|director of research for the NYU 
project is Martin L. A. Sternberg, 
a former faculty member at Gal- 
laudet College and now instructor 
in education at NYU. Mr. Stern- 
berg, who is himself deaf, was} 
asked by Professor Peet to carry 
her work through to completion. ; 

At NYU, Mr. Sternberg teach-} 
'es the only college-credit course 
in manual communication offered 
jany where. The course is part of 
the School of Education’s re- 
cently initiated curriculum for 
specialists, other than teachers, 
who plan to work in the field of 
|}audio-communicative disability. |} 
He has been tutoring privately in | 
ithe sign language for 15 years, } 
land among his pupils was Anne} 
Bancroft, who studied with him } 
during her Broadway engage-| 
ment in “The Miracle Worker.” | 
manuals of the lan-} 
guage of signs used by the deaf} 
has appeared in the past, with | 
‘the largest, privately published, 
containing approximately 1,200 
entries. 

Most previous works in this 
field have been illustrated with 
photographs. The Peet Diction- 
ary will use line drawings. Mr. 
Sternberg notes that an illustrat-| 
or is able to exercise close and 
constant control over his subject! 
matter and may emphasize por-| 
tions of the enatomy for max- 
imum clarity and attention, oe 
ing out extraneous details. Many} 


illustrations will employ aids such 
as arrows and dotted lines to in- 
dicate direction of movement and 
starting and terminal positions. 

Polaroid photographs, devel- 


{oped almost instanteously, will } 


be used exensively to aid the ill- 
ustrator in capturing sequentially 
the movements involved in the 
| formation of signs. 

The Peet Dictionary is expect- 
Jed to be used by rehabilitation 
workers in their everyday dealing 
with deaf clients. Professor 
Levine says that “a major stumb- 
ling block in rehabilition work 
with the deaf lies in the area of 
effective communication. Often 


|the 


a trying situation, and some- 


and 
situation.” 

The book is also expected to 
Ibe used by the deaf themselves 
and by their relatives and 
friends. In addition, social ser- 
vice workers, otologists, hearing 


rehabilitation workers, deal- | 
ling with a deaf client—especially }} 
of the vast majority who} 


one ho jj 
are limited in speech and lip-} 
reading ability—faces at best 


times blank wall. The interview | 
is reduced to a time-consuming || 
awkward pencil-and-paper 


and speech therapists, schools 
and agencies for the deaf, audio- 
logists and others will find the 
Peet Dictionary of value. Libra- 
ries may want to add it to their 
reference shelves in the general 
area of linguistics. The diction- 


of signs will not become a dead 
| language. | 

Preparation of the dictionary 
has begun with the listing 
of words for which there are 
signs. The researchers plan to 
expand and enlarge the list to 
‘include many areas of the Eng- 
lish language which are not 
covered at present. Among these 
are colloquialisms and slang ex- 
pressions, and signs for import- 
ant cities and other areas. Syn- 
lonyms and other analogus en-|| 
tries, almost completely lacking 
{ : 

}at present, will be entered and 
| cross-referenced. 

A general introductory. section 
will outline the history of the 
jdevelopment of the language of 
|signs as a mode of communica- 
tion, and a full index which will 
be compiled—supplemeted by 
foreign language indices—will 
make the dictionary potentially 
useful to the deaf of other lands. 
In addition to Professor Levine 
and Mr. Sternberg, the -project 
staff includes Associate Profess- 
or William F. Marquardt of the 
department of English education 
at NYU who will advise on lin- 
euistic and lexicographic quest- 
tions. 

Consultants to the project are 
Professor Elizabeth Benson, 
Dean of Women, and Leon Auer- 
bach, Associate Professor, both 
of Gallaudet—EX: 


IN THE SOVIET 


Of the 200,000 deaf people living 
in the Soviet Union, it 1s estimated 
that about 115,000 are in Russia it- 
self. 

A coctor, reporting in the French 
“Presse Medical’, states that compul- 
sory education for this group begins 
at age seven. Many deaf children, 
however, are admitted to kindergar- 
ten at age three, and continue through 
twelve grades. 

As is the case the world over, spe- 
cialized institutions of higher edu- 
cation for the deaf are wanting. How- 
ever, those who can lipread or other- 
wise communicate well, are permit- 
ted to take part in classes in high 
schools and colleges for the normal 
hearing. 

In Russia, as elsewhere, the deaf 
technical ability | 


show remarkable 


and mechanical aptitude. Up to the 


present they have studied at the | 
Bauman School of Technology, along | 
with the normal hearing. Recently, | 


however, the Russian Association for 


{ 
| 


Leningrad. 
Cc 

An important invention in the 
reaping of sugar cane is attributed to 
a deaf man. Another is a teacher at 
an aeronautical school. 

This year, diplomas in engineering 
were granted to eleven deaf gradu- 


ates in Moscow. 


the Deaf opened its own institute in | 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
OF THE DEAF IN RUSSIA 


About 200,000 deaf live in the 
Soviet Union; of these nearly 
'115,000 live in Russia proper. The 
istate, the syndicate, and the as- 
sociations of the deaf of-different 
|republics occupy themselves with 
their instruction, their occupa- 
tional training, ao pheir social 

status. ihe Batra 

From their youngest age, deaf 
children can be placed in kinder- 
/garten where, from the age of 
‘three years, they acquire the lan- 
| ouage of the deaf. The parents 
| yay only a small part of the cost. 
| 
{ 
| 
i 
i! 


Children aged over 7 years old 
are required to attend free special 
| schools, of which there are up to 

400 in the Soviet Union. Since 
iSeptember, 1965, 15 new special 
'schools of this type have been 
| opened. Teachers, having re- 
ceived special training and know- 
|ing the language of gestures and 
lsuitable methods of teaching, 
(dispense lessons. Their salary 
lis higher by 25% than that of | 
teachers in the ordinary schools. 
| After having finished their 12 
| grades, the young deaf people 
‘can either continue their educa- 
| tion or begin working. 

Classes of the deaf exist in 
pumerous establishments of sec- | 
|ondary and higher education. 
| Thanks to the aptitude to move- 
| ment of the lips, which has been | 
|given them at the secondary 
ischool, the deaf students can 
follow the course of the insti- 
\tution. Besides, there is, by re- 
| quirement, in each group of the 
|deaf a translator (interpreter) 
| xho explains, thanks to the sign 
llanguage, the content of the 
|course. All this permits the deaf 
student to follow the course with 
|as much success as the other 
| students. This year, for example, 

11 students left Bauman higher 

technical school of Moscow, 

where some deaf students were 
‘admitted for the first time thirty 
years ago, having received en- 
deat stu- 


eineers diplomas. The 
dents of the “technicals” and the 
\institltions receive a scholarship 
lof an amount more than 50% 
higher than for the normal. They | 
| collect, in addition, a small pen- 

| sion for disablement. 

After having concluded their 
secondary and higher studies, the 
deaf are entrusted jwith a job; 
certain of them have risen to 
important positions or have made | 
inventions, stich as a machine for 
reaping swgar cane destined for 
Cuba. A deaf person is even a] 
professor at the Aeronautical | 
Institute of Kazan. 

In 1965 the Association of the 
Deaf of Russia opened at Len- 
lingrad a “polytechnicum” (tech- 
inical school) which trains paint- | 
ing decorators, printers and | 
\bookbinding specialists. The 
length of their course is from 
four to five years. The associa- | 
tion has opened at tchebliabinsk 
another center for occupational 
training for metal work. After 
World War II, groups: of the 
deaf were formed in the factories 
and mills. If a firm counts 20 
leaf workers, an interpreter is 
hired. In Soviet Russia there are 
nearly 1,700 translator, of whom 
500 are in rural locations. 

In the Soviet Union more than 
(60,000 deaf workers are reported. 
Many are following job improve- 
iment or refresher courses. 

The Association of the Deat ot 
the R.S.F.S.R. is in charge of 70 
enterprises where 12,000 deaf 
work. Every year 500 pupils 
leave schools for the deaf to 
occupation. The duration of ap- 
prenticeship varies from two to 
three years, according ‘to the 
| specialty. The profits received by 
ithe participating business (ex- 
;empted from taxes on the turn- 
fover) serve to develop produc- 
build housing and hospitals, 
welfare of the 


‘tion, 
and better the 
workers. 
M.D. in 
re] 
tion, Societe 


Presse Medical, 
srinted in Bulletind’ Informa- 
Cetral d’ Educatio1 
et d? Assictance pour les Sourds 
Muet en France, No. 1k. Trans 
lated by L.E.G. 
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HELEN KELLER 


A fever struck a 19-month-old 
| girl, and the child, Helen Keller, 
became deaf and blind. As a young- 


_ ster, she was rather spoiled by her 


parents because of this affliction, be- 


/ coming unruly and almost animalistic 


in behavior. She was quite unaware 


| of the world around her. 


sought 
Graham Bell, 


In desperation, Helen’s parents 


the advice of Alexander 


inventor of the tele- 


| phone and an authority on teaching 


| speech to the deaf. 


Bell advised them to get in touch 
with the Perkins Institute for the 
)Blind in 


Boston, in regard to a 


|teacher for Helen. 

On March 3, 1887, Anne Sullivan, 
7X0). 
Once blind herself, at Perkins Insti- 


came to the Keller household. 


tute she had learned to communicate 
with the deaf-blind through the hand 


alphabet, spelled into the person's | 


said Miss 
“was the most important 
” Helen 


palm. “Anne’s arrival’, 
Keller later, 
day I remember in all my life 
lwas then almost 7 

Anne found the girl as hard to 


(hamdlle as a savage. She had been 


instructed at the Institute not to spoil 
her charge, and literally had to fight | 


with the girl to instill discipline. 


/Once Helen knocked out one of her | 


| teacher’s front teeth. She was unre- 
sponsive to either force or affection. 
But one day, after much persistence, 
Anne put Helen’s hand under an out- 
door water-pump. First slowly, then 
quickly, she spelled out the word 
Sud- 


jdenly, Helen understood the connec- 


“W-a-t-e-r’” into Helen’s hand. 


tion between the word and the thing. 


It was then that Helen’s education 
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BANK EMPLOYS DEAF 


The problem of finding good cod-| 
(e Cc 


che 


jing machine Operators who can en- 
dure an atmosphere of noise and| 
still concentrate well, has been solv-| 
led by First National City Bank} 
through the employment of deaf 
/trainees. A group of between twenty! 
jand thirty hearing-impaired men ani i 


women 


are where the 


succeeding 
< 


| 
normal hearing failed. Previous] a 
| 


the rapid turnover of employees in} 
the Check Processing Unit was a con- | 


stant source of concern to the per 


jsonnel division. To the deaf, whose| 


(gifted with manual dexterity, 


eyes are so alert, and who are usually| 
the| 
chance to prove themselves in this} 


type of job is a real boon. It is hoped} 


jon. They are now 


| 


that more will be hired as time goe os 

exparding into the 
Foreign Tellers Department, the 
iData Processing Center, and the | 


iStock Transfer Unit. | 


Helen attended the Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf in Boston where 
she learned to talk, also Perkins Insti- 
tute, the Wright-Humson School for 
the Deaf in New York, the Cam- 
bridge (Mass.) School for Young 
Ladies, and finally Radcliffe College, 
from which she was graduated cum 
laude in 1904 with a bachelor of arts 
degree. All through college, Anne 
was her eyes and ears. 

Helen became a prominent author 
even before graduation. She wrote 
“The Story of My Life” in 1902 and 
from that moment on her pen was 
never idle 

Presiderits and royalty conferred on 
her the highest honors of their 
countries, including the Medal of 
Honor, which is the highest award a 
United States president can bestow 
on a civilian. 


A DEBT TO SPAIN 


The earliest recorded attempts to 
devise a system for teaching the deaf 
do not seem to reach very far back 


| in history. It was only in the 1500's 
| that a young monk, Pedro de Ponce 


| de Leon, started a school for the 


them at the monastery of San Salva- 


| dor. His life was given to this work, 
| but his own account of the method 
| was lost probably in a fire. Pupils, 
| deaf from birth, came to the monk 


from the noted families of Spain, 
and he succeeded in teaching them 


to Gommunicate by reading and writ- 


|| ing, and to some extent by speech. 
|| It is not known whether this teacher 


used sign language as well, nor if 


| his pupils were taught to read lips, 


but at his death in 1584, he had suc- 


| cessfully blazed a trail in a hitherto 


neglected field of education, and ac- 


| complished what to most had seemed 
| impossible 


It was again a Spaniard, Juan 
Pablo Bonet, left the first 
written record of a method of teach- 


who 


_ing the deaf, when he published at 


Madrid, the now famous Simplifica- 


| tion of Sounds and the Art of Teach- 


ing the Deaf and Dumb to Speak. 
It was this book, dedicated in 1620 
to King Philip IH, that was to en- 
|courage the great Abbe de l’Epee 
who found it, about 140 yeazs later, 
when he was beginning his own his- 
toric work with the deaf. The French 
‘priest was a pioneer in opening the 


first public classes for those deprived | 


birth. 


of speech and hearing since 


He formulated the Sign Language | 
as we know it, and his methed spread | 


}to many countries Ge wae 


Peon Clerc, a French deaf man, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


world. | 


| trained by a successor of Abbe de 
Epee, taught the method to Thomas | 


ONLY DEAF POSTAGE STAMP | 
BY RICHARD M. NEEDHAM 


| Depicted above is the likeness of 

the Polish postage stamp released | 
| Aug. 1, 1967 first day, in honor of 

the 5th Congress of the World Fed- 
| eration of the Deaf, which had | 
Been held in Warsaw from August 
| 10-17, 1967. This is the only stamp | 
ever issued in honor of the deaf 
people anywhere. Do you suppose 
| the three hands are showing “‘5th”’ 
Pia lohishn? Ui, ae,” Fi,” om,” 
The stamp is black on a blue back - 
| ground. 


Hopkins Gallaudet, founder of the 
American School at Hartford 150 
years ago. 

A statue of Gallaudet and his first 
little deaf pupil was executed by 
Daniel Chester French, to whom we 
at Con- 


cord, and the Lincoln Memorial in 


also owe the “Minute Man” 


Washington. His sculpture of Gal- | 
laudet teaching a deaf child pays | 
tribute to the spirit that moved men 
like de Leon, Bonet, de l’Epee and | 
Gallaudet to give their lives in this | 
dedicated service, in one of the most | 
challenging fields of education. 


Handicapped? No! Challenged? Yes! 


By RONNIE BAHN 
In the Dispatch Chat 


| One phase of The Dispatch 
| Printing Co. operations that de- 
serves a bouquet is the steady 
employment of the handicapped, 
particularly in the Composing 
Room. Currently there are nine 
|deaf men working days, and four | 
‘others are on the night and lob- 
ster shifts. 


AWARD TO PRESIDENT 
“Distin- 
award of the Alex- 


Recipient of the annual 
guished Service” 
ander Graham Bell Association for 
the Deaf was President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, for many years a friend to 


those deprived of hearing and speech. 
Through the parents of a fellow 
Texan, Congressman Homer Thorn- 
berry, Mr. Johnson was first intro- 


duced to the deaf world. 

| While officially they are classed i 
jas handicapped, they lead so nor- | 
mal a life, it’s doubtful any of |? 
them feel fate has shortchanged. 
them. They all drive cars, travel | 
anywhere, engage in all type of 
sports and all of them lip-read 
well enough to enjoy television. 


His interests in legislation to pro- 
vide more teachers, and to open up 
wider areas of education to the deat, 
prompted the recognition given by 
the Bell Association. Last year, the 


: president approved the National 

Their employment here varies | 
from 23 years (Harry Carlisle) to | 
8 months (substitute Tommy John- 
son). 


Pe 
i Most of them learned the trade 


Technical Institute for the Deaf, cur- 
rently being established in Rocheste:. 
He was also a surprise guest at 
| Commencement Exercises at Gallau- 
| det College, 
_ through a sign language interpreter. 


jin the Ohio School for the Deaf or 
jin similar schools for the Deaf or 
where they also learned the 
universal sign language of the 
deaf. 


| A number of them, particularly 
‘Leslie Griffith, through diligent 
|study, have learned to speak very 
| well. 


addressing graduates 


| A tiny six-year-old girl, wearing 
_a hearing aid, presented the award. 
In earlier years, it was given post- 


to President 
_ whose concern for equal employment 


_ homously Kennedy, 


| It is amazing to watch their 
| spirited conversations and the 
|speed of their fingers and arm 
and hand gestures which each one 
junderstands easily. 

| But more amazing is the diver- 
|sity of their interests. 
Harry Carlisle has been for 15 
years secretary of Columbus Divi- 
sion 18, National Fraternal Society 
jof the Deaf; secretary of the 


ae AES aa ne aa 


| Opportunities and support of deaf 
| education made him a beloved friend 
_of the hearing handicapped. Another 
recipient was The American Broad- 
casting Company, jointly with the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
whose television coverage on deat- 


Johnson and grouped about him 
from left, front row, are Mike 
Halischak, Arnold Daulton, Ance 
Grigsby, Harry Case, Paul Phil- 
lips; back row, Harry Carlisle, 
Robert Braid and Leslie Griffith. 


These men either totally or par- 
tially lack hearing, yet perform 
their work in the Composing 
Room with great efficiency. In 
this picture are nine who work 
on the day shift. Seated at the 
linotype machine is Tommy 


| ness merited recognition. Last year 
: the award went to Eli Lilly, presi- 
ane ae BS, A ene dent of the drug firm, whose Lilly 
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Endowment Foundation has support- 
| ed projects for the deaf. 
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And a summer 
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comes to 


|Scoutmaster Frank Graziani, center, 
left, and Michael Lynch cook a hearty lunch. 


By the Catholic Universe Bulletin 
Cleveland 
t. Vincent Charity Hospital is 
teaching out to deaf and hard of 
hearing patients and their families 
in a new way. 

In January, the hospital began the 
deaf access program aimed at mak- 
ing patients who are deaf, hard of 
hearing or who have severe hearing 
loss feel they are able to communi. 
cate more clearly with their 
caregivers. 

Tracy Gretick, a licensed indepen- 
dent social worker, joined St. Vincent 
Charity Hospital early this year as the 
deaf access program coordinator. She 
said that since then. she has been train- 
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Willie Sands, Olympic aspirant, Jeff Baker practices his diving 
style to the delight of Walter Tretiakow. 
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ing the hospital staff on how to work 
with their deaf patients. Her efforts 
have covered American Si gn Language 
and helping staff become more aware 
of the challenges deaf people face in a 
hearing world. 

She said her goal is to help 
caregivers make deaf patients comfort- 
able as well as confident they are able 
to communicate their needs. 

She explained that the program pro- 
vides a range of tools for deat patients 
and caregivers including interpreters, 
video relay and picture boards. 

Most importantly, she said she 
hopes the program helps members of 
the deaf community feel that when 
they come into St. Vincent they “show 


their scoutmaster and his assistants — all deaf 
mer with 10 days of camping at Hinckley Lake. The troop, 
eekly at St. Augustine Church where Fr. Ralph 
esan Apostolate to the Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing, tackled | 
of primitive life with energy and enthusiasm. 
formed the target for amateur William Tell, Teddy Mullins, as Bela Timar | 
my McMarlin, right, watch. Sunset is | 


rank Kisiel, Jr., assistant scoutmaster, 


— said | 
V. Coletta | 


An: apple | 
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James McKinley, left, | 
Walter and camp project. | 


eness program 


up toa place that is deaf friendly.” She 
said being deaf friendly is particularly 
important for St. Vincent, a Catholic 
hospital that serves people who are 
marginlized and underserved. 

“We have as our mission to serve all 
individuals in need,” she said. 

Gretick said the program has been 
well-received by the hospital staff 
whom she has found not only coop- 
erative but eager to learn more about 
how to work their deaf patients and 
their families. 

“Their enthusiasm has been really 
encouraging,” she said. “It’s been very 
exciting.” : 

As part of the deaf access pro- 
gram, the hospital also will have 


placard cards indicating that a pa- 

tient is deaf or hard of hearing that 

will follow the patient and be posted | 
bedside. A sticker also will be placed 

on the patient’s medical chart and at | 
the nurse’s intercom station to alert 
nurses. The hospital also provides a | 
variety of assistive listening devices 
and communication boards for pa- 
tients to point to pictures to make 
their needs known. 

The deaf access program is being 
funded by grant from the Eva L. and Jo- 
seph M. Bruening Foundation and the 
Mount Sinai Foundation. 

For more information about this pro- 
gram and other services visit the Web site 
at www.stvincentcharity.com. 


Handicapp 


By RONNIE BAHN 
In the Dispatch Chat 


One phase of The Dispatch 
Printing Co. operations that de- 
|serves a bouquet is the steady 
jemployment of the handicapped, 
particularly in the Composing 
Room. Currently there are nine 
\deaf men working days, and four | 
\others are on the night and lob- 
ister shifts. | 


While officially they are classed 
as handicapped, they lead so nor- 
mal a life, it’s doubtful any of 
them feel fate has shortchanged 
them. They all drive cars, travel 
lanywhere, engage in all type of 
sports and all of them lip-read 
well enough to enjoy television. 


Their employment here varies 
from 23 years (Harry Carlisle) to | 
8 months (substitute Tommy John- 
ison). 


Most of them learned the trade 
in the Ohio School for the Deaf or 
in similar schools for the Deaf or 
where they also learned the | 
universal sign language of the| 
deaf. 


A number of them, particularly 
\Leslie Griffith, through diligent 
study, have learned to speak very 
well. 


It is amazing to watch their 
spirited conversations and the 
speed of their fingers and arm 
|and hand gestures which each one 
understands easily. 
But more amazing is the diver- 
|sity of their interests. ‘ 
| Harry Carlisle has been for 15 
years secretary of Columbus Divi- 
|sion 18, National Fraternal Society 
jof the Deaf; secretary of the 
executive committee of the Board 
iof Managers of the Ohio Home 
| for the Aged Deaf. As a hobby he 
| collects old coins. His wife and 
lone son are deaf, but a daughter 
| and two grandchildren have nor- 
| mal hearing. 

Harry Case has been here 22% 
years and during that time he has | 
1 been consistently active in organi- 


president of Holy Cross Lutheran.) 
Church for the Deaf, and is a re 
porter for the Weekly Ohio Chroni 
|cle. His hobbies are stamp and 


| Robert’s Rules of Parliamentary 
|| Law. His wife is deaf, but his two 
|| children have normal hearing. 

Near the top in point of service 
\| is Leslie Griffith. He lost his hear- 
ing at age 1% as a result of 
typhoid fever. He speaks fluently 
land with lip-reading converses 
easily. He played all sports as a| 
young man, excelling in baseball, 


also been deaf since early child- 
hood. 

Mike Halischak, here since 1952, 
is. active in the International 
Catholic Organization for the 
Deaf. His main interest is sports. 


Paul E. Phillips, a 10-year em- 
ploye, is treasurer of the Colum- 
bus division of the National 
Society of the Deaf and secretary 
jof Governors, and is chairman of 
}of Lutheran Church of the Deaf, 
|and his chief relaxation is sports, 
| particularly golf and bowling. 
| Robert Braid also is active in 
ithe OSAAA, being a member of 
jthe Board of Governors, and is 
| chairman of the 32nd triennial 
} reunion to be held in September. 
His wife has no hearing, but his 
i two children do hear. 
| Ance Grigsby came here from 
| Kentucky a year ago and is work- 
ing as a substitute. A young man, 
unmarried, his main interest 
sports. He is active in football, 
baseball and basketball. 


Tommy Johnson came _ here 
from North Carolina seven months 
ago and his hefty arms and shoul- 
ters stamp him as extremely ath- 
letic. At Gallaudet College in 
Washington, D. C. (3 years) and 
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he specialized in body building 
and wrestling, being champion of 
Greco-Roman and Free Style. In 
1961 he went to Helsinki, Finland, 
as a member of the Olympic 
wrestling team. He also excels 
in swimming, gymnastics, track 
and football. His wife and child 
have normal hearing. 

Arnold Lee Daulton, a 13-year 
employee, is probably the most 
active of the group. He attended 
Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D. C. and is presently lay reader 
at Trinity Episcopal! Church 
(“‘reading”’ in sign language the 
service to other deaf members); 
consultant to the bishop of the 
diocese of Southern Ohio; editor 
of The Silent Echo, business man- 
ager of The Deaf Churchman, 
and organizer of sign language 
classes wherever requested. As 


is | 
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These men either totally or par- 


tially lack hearing, yet perform 
their 


work in’ the Composing 


Room with great efficiency. In 
this picture are nine who work 


Guilford College (N. C.) (1 year) | of the Ohio State School for the 


on the day shift. 
linotype 


coin collecting and the study of |' 


jzations for the deaf including | | 
i treasurer of the Ohio School ‘for 
the Deaf Alumni Association, 


Seated. at the 


machine is Tommy 


and bowls regularly. His wife has |e 


In this picture are four who work 
on the night and lobster shifts. 
John Beachy is seated at the 


Challenged? Yes! 


Johnson and grouped about him 
from left, front row, are Mike 
Halischak, Arnold Daulton, Ance 
Grigsby, Harry Case, Paul Phil- 
lips; back row, Harry Carlisle, 
Robert Braid and Leslie Griffith. 


tape puncher and back of him, || 
from the left, are Robert Kerr, 


Davis Hixon and George Sheets. 


he bowls regularly. His wife is 
deaf, but his two children are not. 


By Betty Hammer 


February was the month of 
hearts, flowers and friendship, 
and although we’re a little late, 
we'd like to pass our flowers to 
a fine group of fellows in the 
Composing Room. These fellows 
are handicapped by the fact they 
are unable to hear, some from 
birth, some due to accidents and 
childhood diseases. They do a 


|fine job and many of them have 


already made the changes re- 
quired in their jobs due to auto- 
mation. They are all graduates 


deaf and learned their trade there. 
Bo Kerr has been employed by 


|The Dispatch Printing Co. nine 


years. He and his’ wife Mary, 
are the parents of two son, Rob- 
ert Jr. 16, and William 10. Bob 
bowls in The Dispatch League and 
T.R.A.M. Variety League. 

Davis Hixson has been with The 
Dispatch seven years. He and his 
wife, Nellie, went through school 
together. They have a 4-year-old 
son, Perry, and a daughter Vonda, 
9 
John Beachy has been at The 
Dispatch three years. 
daughter Ruby who is five. 


Dispatch Moonlite League. 


golf league. 


a hobby he repairs television sets, 


He has a 
He 
enjoys bowling and bowls in The 
He 
also is a member of a Dispatch | 


George Sheets is a newcomer 
to The Dispatch. He resides with 


his parents and recently returned 
to his home here due to the illness 
of his father. 
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AWARD TO PRESIDENT 

Recipient of the annual “Distin- 
guished Service” award of the Alex- 
ander Graham Bell Association for 
the Deaf was President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, for many years a friend to 
those deprived of hearing and speech. 
Through the parents of a fellow 
Texan, Congressman Homer Thorn- 
berry, Mr. Johnson was first intro- 
duced to the deaf world. 

His interests in legislation to pro- 
vide more teachers, and to open up 
wider areas of education to the deat, 
prompted the recognition given by 
the Bell Association. Last year, the 
National 


Technical Institute for the Deaf, cur- 


president approved the 
rently being established in Rochester. 
He was also a surprise guest at 
Commencement Exercises at Gallau- 
det College, addressing graduates 
through a sign language interpreter. 
A tiny six-year-old girl, wearing 

fd c ¢ 

a hearing aid, presented the award, 
In earlier years, it was given post- 


homously to President Kennedy, 


whose concern for equal employment 
Opportunities and support of deaf 


_ education made him a beloved friend 


of the hearing handicapped. Another 
recipient was The American Broad- 


casting Company, jointly with the 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 


whose television coverage on deaf- 


ness merited recognition. Last year 
the award went to Eli Lilly, presi- 
dent of the drug firm, whose Lilly 
Endowment Foundation has support- 


ed projects for the deaf. 
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|Scoutmaster Frank Graziani, center, 
left, and Michael Lynch cook a hearty lunch. 


By the Catholic Universe Bulletin 
Cleveland 
t. Vincent Charity Hospital is 
teaching out to deaf and hard of 
hearing patients and their families 
in a new way. 

In January, the hospital began the 
deaf access program aimed at mak- 
ing patients who are deaf, hard of 
hearing or who have severe hearing 
loss feel they are able to communi. 
cate more clearly with their 
caregivers. 

Tracy Gretick, a licensed indepen- 
dent social worker, joined St. Vincent 
Charity Hospital early this year as the 
deaf access program coordinator. She 
said that since then. she has been train- 
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Willie Sands, Olympic aspirant, Jeff Baker practices his diving 
style to the delight of Walter Tretiakow. 
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ing the hospital staff on how to work 
with their deaf patients. Her efforts 
have covered American Si gn Language 
and helping staff become more aware 
of the challenges deaf people face in a 
hearing world. 

She said her goal is to help 
caregivers make deaf patients comfort- 
able as well as confident they are able 
to communicate their needs. 

She explained that the program pro- 
vides a range of tools for deat patients 
and caregivers including interpreters, 
video relay and picture boards. 

Most importantly, she said she 
hopes the program helps members of 
the deaf community feel that when 
they come into St. Vincent they “show 


their scoutmaster and his assistants — all deaf 
mer with 10 days of camping at Hinckley Lake. The troop, 
eekly at St. Augustine Church where Fr. Ralph 
esan Apostolate to the Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing, tackled | 
of primitive life with energy and enthusiasm. 
formed the target for amateur William Tell, Teddy Mullins, as Bela Timar | 
my McMarlin, right, watch. Sunset is | 


rank Kisiel, Jr., assistant scoutmaster, 


— said | 
V. Coletta | 


An: apple | 


: 4 : : i 
James McKinley, left, | 
Walter and camp project. | 


eness program 


up toa place that is deaf friendly.” She 
said being deaf friendly is particularly 
important for St. Vincent, a Catholic 
hospital that serves people who are 
marginlized and underserved. 

“We have as our mission to serve all 
individuals in need,” she said. 

Gretick said the program has been 
well-received by the hospital staff 
whom she has found not only coop- 
erative but eager to learn more about 
how to work their deaf patients and 
their families. 

“Their enthusiasm has been really 
encouraging,” she said. “It’s been very 
exciting.” : 

As part of the deaf access pro- 
gram, the hospital also will have 


placard cards indicating that a pa- 

tient is deaf or hard of hearing that 

will follow the patient and be posted | 
bedside. A sticker also will be placed 

on the patient’s medical chart and at | 
the nurse’s intercom station to alert 
nurses. The hospital also provides a | 
variety of assistive listening devices 
and communication boards for pa- 
tients to point to pictures to make 
their needs known. 

The deaf access program is being 
funded by grant from the Eva L. and Jo- 
seph M. Bruening Foundation and the 
Mount Sinai Foundation. 

For more information about this pro- 
gram and other services visit the Web site 
at www.stvincentcharity.com. 
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The ‘vernacular’ in this Mass 


The congregation ‘signs’ the Amen... 


The congregation isn’t 
| very large, but its partici- 
_ pation in the liturgy would 


- make any pastor’s heart 


rejoice. 
The scene is St. Augustine 
Church, 2486 W. 14 St., just 


off Highway I-71. The time: 
_ any Sunday, 11 a.m. The peo- 


_. ple are some of the hundreds 


of Catholics: hereabouts who 
__ are deaf or hard of hearing. 


(And please note. The 
- terms ‘‘mute,’’ deaf and 
dumb” and ‘‘silent Church” 
are offensive to them.) 


. The ‘priest offering the 
Mass is Father Ralph Coletta, 
assistant at. St. Augustine, 
and diocesan director of the 


Apostolate to the Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing. 


The people join in an en- 
trance hymn as Father Co- 
letta enters the sanctuary— 
but there is a difference. . 


This congregation uses its 
own kind of ‘‘vernacular’’ 
language—that of signs. (Or 
if you want to be technical, 
manual communication.) 


Thus, liturgical participa- 
tion in this Mass is seen 
more than heard. It is an ex- 
perience not easily forgotten. 


Father Coletta says that 
very few places in this coun- 
try have a Mass especially 
for .the deaf every Sunday. 
And it has been only about a 
year since Perse} was 


given for congregational use 
of sign language. 


Previously, someone stood 
to the side, outside the sanc- 
tuary, explaining in sign 
language what was taking 
place. Now, not only do the 
congregation and the priest 
use sign language, but the 
commentator, song leader 
and altar boys—all deaf—use 
it too. 


The congregation ‘signs’ 
all the prayers and all the 
responses that a hearing con- 
gregation would. No organ 
accompanies the entrance 
and recessional hymns but 
to one who watches with 
awareness, the rhythm of the 
sors is apparent. 


1, 1169 


Mass for the deaf is far 
from soundless Father Co- 
letta speaks with his voice 
as well as his hands. This is 
for those! who are speech- 
readers, and for hearing 
members of the parish, many 


of whom assist at this Mass. 


The deaf themselves use 
speech whenever 
Two such possible times are 
when they give the hand- 
shake of peace, 


fore receiving Communion. 


Deaf people come to St. 
Augustine every Sunday from 
as far as 10 miles or more 
away. They are grateful to 
Vatican II, an event they 


consider a major turning 
point for the: deaf. z 


possible. , 


and - when | 
they answer ‘‘amen’’ just be- | 


’,.. and receives Cambinaion sv icien Father Coletta 


They have meetings at 
which experts speak on 
meaningful subjects. In the 
near future such a meeting 
will discuss the legal rights 
of the deaf. 


Saturday evenings they 
have open house at the St. 
Augustine center. Movies are 
the special attraction then— 


is sign language — 


the only place in town, said ; 


Father Coletta, that shows 


= 
3 
3 
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captioned films for the deaf. : 


Almost any deaf person you 
talk to at St. Augustine will | 


call attention, with pride, to | 


a banner on the wall, pro- 
claiming the center as the 
home of Boy Scout Troop 801, 
the ‘only troop in this area 
for deaf boys. Scoutmaster is 
Frank Graziani. - 


In April a member of the 


troop, Bela Timar, was the | 
first deaf scout here to re- — 


ceive the Ad Altare Dei me- 
dal, the religious award for 


Catholic scouts. In July Bela | 


joined some 200 


hearing © 


scouts to attend the national | 


jamboree’ in 
State. 


Bela also is one of the four 
deaf boys who serve Sunday 
Mass. The others are Don 
Kub:na, John Hovan Jr. and 
Jimmy McMarlin. 

Card parties, dances, adult 
education classes—you name 
it and the deaf have it at St. 
pieoee ® 


Washington 


Richard Revelt comes from — 
a far eastern suburb. He is — 


weekly commentator and 
president of the local chap- 
ter of the International Cath- 
olic Deaf Association. He 
says: 


“Improvement began when 
sign language was approved 
for confession. It is growing 
since the pope approved sign 
language in the Mass.” 


Revelt said that the deaf 
consider St. Augustine a 
community center for them- 
selves. For the women there 
is Mary’s Rosary Guild (with 
Mrs. Betty Hovan as presi- , 


dent) and the men have their | 
own Holy Name Society chap- | 
Frank Iammarino Jr. is - 


ter. 
president. He also is the reg- 
ular song leader for the 
weekly Mass. 


For the past 12 years the) 
deaf have had their own lit- 


tle newspaper, “The Orbit.” 
Its staff is composed entirely 
of deaf people. 


sent to more than 700. 


Iammarino explained that 
the deaf. do not let their 
hearing problems keep them 
from doing things. A couple 


_ of weeks ago, about 40 mem- 
bers of the chapter here at- 


tended the ICDA convention 
alow, Orlsers: 


The deaf hear the voice of God at St. Augustine 
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THE PLAIN DEALER, THURSDAY, MARCH 20, 1986 


By JANE KAHOUN 
STAFF WRITER 


In many ways, it was a typical. 


speech contest for pupils. 


* Six young contestants, armed with 
their carefully prepared speeches, 
fought the jitters to get up and talk to 
a-roomful of adults about the desig- 
nated subject — “Optimism: A Way of 
Life.” 

One boy talked about trying to help 
a-friend stop using drugs. Another 
confided his hurt over being pushed to 
the ground by his fellow volleyball 
players. A girl shared her love for the 
special parents who cared enough to 
adopt her and give her a chance at 
life. 


The audience was impressed. But 
when the speeches were finished, the 
contestants didn’t hear the hearty 
applause. They couldn’t even hear 
their names announced as winners of 
the competition. 


~ But for all six, communicating their 
personal feelings about life seemed 
like the most important accomplish- 
ment of the evening. 


This was no ordinary speech contest 
last week at the Holiday Inn-Strongs- 
ville. It was the Communications Con- 
test for the Hearing Impaired, spon- 
sored for the seventh time by the 
Optimist Club of Strongsville. 


The six competing finalists, who 
delivered their speeches in sign lan- 
guage, were chosen from a field of 


Lake 


NOME RETIRE. tg 


~ Kevin T. Kelley, son of Mr. - 


almost 50 interested young deaf peo- 
ple, said the Rev. Joseph D. McNulty, 
executive director of Catholic Deaf 
and Blind Services, whicli helped the 
club organize the competition. 


“There’s never really a loser in this 
contest,” McNulty said. 


Since 1928, Optimist International 
Clubs had sponsored public speaking 
contests, but in recent years, clubs in 
various parts of the country decided to 
give deaf pupils the same opportunity. 
McNulty said the Strongsville club 
was a pioneer in developing the con- 
test. 


The contest not only was a learning 
tool, McNulty said, but a chance for 
the competitors to better understand 
themselves as special people. 


“Perhaps more than anything else, 
it can give them that feeling of honor, 
that feeling of specialness,” McNulty 
said. “We are very proud of all six of 
them.” 


Despite their handicap, the contes- 
tants were challenged to play by some 
strict rules. McNulty said the contest 
was the culmination of four months of 
preparation, during which the pupils 
thought about the topic, drafted their 
speeches, corrected grammar and 
received criticism and suggestions for 
improvement. 


The contest was limited to pupils 18 
and under, and contestants had to 
stick to the topic. Three judges, all 
professionals who have worked with 


ee 24-5 SORE BSS aera ae eee a 
Speech contest proves how special deaf pupils are) 


PD/GEORGE HEINZ 


Members of the St. Augustine Silent Choir use sign language to perform a song after a 


speech contest for deaf pupils. 


the deaf, evaluated personal qualities, 
organization of material, delivery and 
overall effectiveness. Points were 
deducted if the talks were shorter 
than four minutes or longer than five. 
Props and costumes were forbidden. 
For the benefit of the hearing audi- 
ence, a man interpreted the gestures 
of the three boys who competed, and a 


‘Gallaudet College, Washingtot, : 


setting a. new U.S. record. for | 


high school deaf’ persons in the | 
880 yard run, His time. was 2. 
‘minutes and 1.4 seconds. The 


Kélleys, are: members of © St. 
Sen Ea 


2 ight hbase 


Buffalo. 


Hot SRT is 


woman interpreted for the three girls. 
But you didn’t have to understand Sign 
language to appreciate the expressi- 
veness of the competitors. 


Contestant Michelle Ferrini, who 
talked about how sign language 
changed her life, breathed an audible 
sigh of relief when she finished her 
presentation, to the amusement of the 


un in the Olympics | 
petition ih a national meet.-at 


audience, who seemed to understand 
the pressure she must have been feel- 
ing. 

When the competition was over, the 
six finalists joined fellow members of 
the St. Augustine Silent Choir, who 
donned purple and gold robes and ges- 
tured to “Sunshine On My Shoulders” 
and a selection of hymns played on a 


record player. 

“It really is awe-inspiring,” said= 
Nancy Gainous, whose husband, Bob,.«. 
helped organize this year’s contest:*: 
Gainous, like other hearing people in. 
the audience, seemed humbled to hear} 
the contestants talk about the happi- | 
hess in their lives. 


Joe Repine, who took first place in} 
the boys’ competition, told the audi- 
ence how lucky he was to serve the 
poor at his church. : 


“Even though I don’t have jobs for 
them or don’t have money for them, I | 
do have myself to share with them. I 
have a smile and a touch that says, 
‘Welcome. ... You’re important. I 
care about you.’” 


Tammy Williams defined optimism 
as the determination to improve her- 
self by paying attention in class, 
studying hard and participating in 
sports. Jerry Sharpe, who told of mak- 
ing friends with his rival volleyball 
players, and Dale Harboldt, who tried | 
to help a friend stop using drugs, com- 
municated the importance of never 
giving up. 


Kate Slosar, the first-place winner 
among the girls, shared her ambition 
to become a lawyer, a dream that 
wouldn’t have been possible without 
the parents who gave her up and the 
parents who adopted her. 

“Optimism is the everlasting 10ve 
from two wonderful, beautiful fami-_ 
lies,” she said. “It is a way of life.” 


& 
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Laurel Poth, 8, a Lathrop Elementary School third-grader, practices sign language in an 


extracurricular class. 


By KEVIN HARTER 


PLAIN DEALER REPORTER 


PAINESVILLE — Each Mon- 
day after school, about 24 Lath- 
rop Elementary School students 
gather in the library for an hour 
to work on a second language — 
American Sign Language. 

They begin by reciting the al- 
phabet and the Pledge of Alle- 
giance with their hands, then 
move on to sign stories, poems 
and songs. 

The students signed up for 
the afterschool program be- 
cause it sounded interesting or 
fun, but generally not because 
personal or family factors 
prompted them to learn new 
ways to communicate. 

“T wanted to do it partly be- 
cause of my friends [doing it] 
and partly because I just 
wanted to,” said third-grader 


Handy 
language 


Pupils staying after school, 
eager to learn how to sign 


Elizabeth Powers, 9. “It’s fun, 
but sometimes it’s a little hard. 
I like learning to talk to people 
in a different language than 
speaking.” 

Cheri Lohrey, a teacher for 
three years, decided to learn 
sign language after working 
with a hearing-impaired stu- 
dent while she was student 
teaching. 

School officials liked the sign 
language idea she proposed and 
submitted it to a city-sponsored 
program that provides money 
for afterschool programs. 

“This is a neat experience,” 
said Lohrey, a math teacher 
who also teaches the sign lan- 
guage class from 3 to 4 p.m. 
each Monday. “They don’t have 
to be here. They come because 
they want to. 


Each week, she shows her 


students the basics of “finger 
spelling” and introduces a new 
symbol or expression. 

“The sign for today is Earth,” 
she said last week, noting that it 
was Earth Day. “Take your 
right middle finger and thumb 
and rotate it on your left wrist. 
... You are rotating it just like 
the Earth rotates.” 

The demonstration was fol- 
lowed by the students trying it 
themselves briefly before mov- 
ing on to a song. 

The students say sign lan- 
guage is an interesting new 
skill. : 

“T was interested in it and [al- 
ready] knew a lot of sign lan- 
guage because my uncle helps 
deaf people and he taught me,” 
said fourth-grader Andrea 
Traina, 10. “I like to use it with 
my friends.” 


‘Beachwood High School student Michelle Czocher uses sign language during rehearsals for her school’. 
deaf, won the role of Mayella Ewell. She will deliver her lines using sign language, 


“She’s amazing. 
There’s so much 
‘more emotion she 
brings across than 
other people who 
are hearing.” 


Emily Elman, 
_ speaking of cast mate 
| Michelle Czocher, who is deaf 


JOSHUA GUNTER | THE PLAINDEALER 


s production of “To Kill a Mockingbird.” Michelle, who is 
and a fellow cast member will interpret for the audience. 


Student to play role without words 


Rosa Maria SANTANA 
Plain Dealer Reporter 


BEACHWOOD — “To Killa Mockingbird” 
is a drama about courage in the face of 
great adversity, told through the eyes of a 
young, idealistic girl. 

That could be the story of Beachwood 
High School junior Michelle Czocher, who 
is deaf and will play a role in her school’s 
dramatization of the novel. She will play a 
teenager who accuses an innocent black 
man of raping her. 


The script does not call for a deaf actor, 
but Michelle, 16, won the part. Because she 
will say her lines with sign language, the 
play’s director has added an extra charac- 
ter — a court interpreter — to interpret Mi- 
chelle’s signing. 

But the emotions will be all Michelle’s as 
she reacts to the vigorous cross-examina- 
tion by Atticus Finch in one of the more 
powerful scenes in the play, which is based 
on the novel by Harper Lee. 

Michelle syinpathizes with people who 
have suffered from racism, injustice and 


separation. 

“I experienced some of that a long time 
ago because I was separated from the hear- | 
ing mainstream,” she said. “I want to break 
boundaries. I want to learn to become 
more involved in the hearing world.” | 

Michelle is in the Beachwood program 
for deaf and hard-of-hearing students. 
Beachwood schools are the region’s leader | 
in teaching the deaf and draw students | 
from more than 15 suburban school dis-| 
tricts. 
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day after school, about 24 Lath- 
rop Elementary School students 
gather in the library for an hour 
to work on a second language — 
American Sign Language. 

They begin by reciting the al- 
phabet and the Pledge of Alle- 
giance with their hands, then 
move on to sign stories, poems 
and songs. 

The students signed up for 
the afterschool program be- 
cause it sounded interesting or 
fun, but generally not because 
personal or family factors 
prompted them to learn new 
ways to communicate. 

“T wanted to do it partly be- 
cause of my friends [doing it] 
and partly because I just 
wanted to,” said third-grader 


Handy 
language 


Pupils staying after school, 
eager to learn how to sign 


Elizabeth Powers, 9. “It’s fun, 
but sometimes it’s a little hard. 
I like learning to talk to people 
in a different language than 
speaking.” 

Cheri Lohrey, a teacher for 
three years, decided to learn 
sign language after working 
with a hearing-impaired stu- 
dent while she was student 
teaching. 

School officials liked the sign 
language idea she proposed and 
submitted it to a city-sponsored 
program that provides money 
for afterschool programs. 

“This is a neat experience,” 
said Lohrey, a math teacher 
who also teaches the sign lan- 
guage class from 3 to 4 p.m. 
each Monday. “They don’t have 
to be here. They come because 
they want to. 


Each week, she shows her 


students the basics of “finger 
spelling” and introduces a new 
symbol or expression. 

“The sign for today is Earth,” 
she said last week, noting that it 
was Earth Day. “Take your 
right middle finger and thumb 
and rotate it on your left wrist. 
... You are rotating it just like 
the Earth rotates.” 

The demonstration was fol- 
lowed by the students trying it 
themselves briefly before mov- 
ing on to a song. 

The students say sign lan- 
guage is an interesting new 
skill. : 

“T was interested in it and [al- 
ready] knew a lot of sign lan- 
guage because my uncle helps 
deaf people and he taught me,” 
said fourth-grader Andrea 
Traina, 10. “I like to use it with 
my friends.” 
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“Sometimes I'll see something that'll make the hairs on my arms 
stand. There was an intensity about it that | was attracted to.” 
Sheila Heyman, director of theater at the high school on Michelle’s tryout 


PLAY 


FROM Bl 


Deaf student wins 
role in play 


Beachwood has 35 students 
whose hearing is impaired. 

This is the first time a deaf stu- 
dent will have a prominent role 
in a Beachwood high school play. 
Michelle beat 27 other students 
for the part of Mayella Ewell. 

Michelle has taken several 
drama classes and thinks about 
one day joining the National The- 
ater of the Deaf. Before trying 
out, she practiced her facial ex- 
pressions in front of a mirror to 
convey Mayella’s emotional com- 
plexity. 

Sheila Heyman, director of 
theater at the high school, said 
Michelle stood out at tryouts. 

“Sometimes I'll see something 
that’ll make the hairs on my 
arms stand,” Heyman said. 
“There was an intensity about it 
- that I was really attracted to.” 

High school junior Emily El- 
man, 17, won the role of court in- 


If you go 


“To Killa Mockingbird” per- 
formances at Beachwood 
High School are scheduled 
for 8 p.m. Nov. 22 and 23 
and 2 p.m. Nov. 24. Tickets 
can be purchased at the 
door. 


terpreter. She said she is im- 
pressed by Michelle’s acting. 

“She’s amazing,” Emily said of 
Michelle. “There’s so much more 
emotion she brings across than 
other people who are hearing. It 
will make people think in ways 
they haven’t thought of before.” 

At lunch, Emily practices with 
a sign-language interpreter at the 
high school. For Emily, who had 
never studied sign language, 
learning it has opened a new 
world. 

“Personally, I think it’s a great 
thing. It’s carrying further the 
political statement of the play.” 
Emily said. 

The play, set in Alabama in the 
1930s, explores the oppressive 
race relations of that time and 


examines the racism that ulti- 
mately convicts an innocent 
man. The play paints Mayella 
Ewell as a lonely, abused teen- 
ager who is beaten by her alco- 
holic father. 

During a recent rehearsal, Mi- 
chelle’s legs trembled and she 
cried on cue when her character 
was cross-examined in the play’s 
courtroom scene. 

“T want to show that Mayella’s 
not an educated woman,” Mi- 
chelle said. “She has to follow 
what her dad wants. She’s 
limited because her father limits 
her. That’s why she’s stuck. She 
doesn’t know how to protect her- 
self.” 

Michelle said she feels sure she 
can convey the girl’s emotion. “I 
believe deaf people can act just 
as good as people who are hear- 
ing, and they could fit in the 
mainstream,” she said. 

Heyman, the school theater di- 
rector, has worked with deaf ac- 
tors before. While a professional 
actress, Heyman worked in 1980 
for the Fairmount Theater of the 
Deaf, where she voiced for deaf 
actors and signed for actors on 
stage. 
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Deaf student Michelle Czocher, far right, takes the stand as Mayella Ewell during rehearsals for 
“To Kill a Mockingbird.” Daniel Ruben, left, is defense attorney Atticus Finch. Emily Elman, 


middle, is the court interpreter. 


That training led her to add 
the role of a court interpreter. 

“A lot of people think they 
can’t speak our language, so 
that’s a reflection of their intelli- 


gence and that’s not true,” Hey- 
man said. “People should learn 
to accept each other, and that’s 
why I like this play. We should 
know how to live in one world 


and not in two worlds.” 


To reach this Plain Dealer reporter: 
rsantana@plaind.com, 216-999-4987 
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Dest Catholics: Parley 


| Will Op en Tomorrow 


: By ae MeCARTHY 
Nz A WORD will be spoken in many of the 


_ speeches and sermons at a convention which. 


opens here tomorrow. 

It will be the 10th annual convention of the Inter- 
national Catholic Deaf Association and is being held 
in Hotel Statler-Hilton under the auspices of the Deaf 
Center of the Cleveland Diocese. 


Most of the program, planned 
by the Rey. John F. Wilson, di-|expected for the convention 
rector of the center, will be in|which will close next Saturday 
sign language. There also will|nicht with a grand ball. Busi- 
be oral sessions for the priests|ness and education sessions all 


|, and nuns who are engaged in|week long will be sandwiched 


working with the deaf. between religious exercises and 
More than 900 delegates are|social functions. 
I et Dhe idtter will include.a day’s 
\ {ride next Wednesday on the S. 
|S. Aquarama, Father Wilson 
\;has been granted permission to 
say mass and hear confessions 
on the ship. . 

Sign Language Sermons . 
| Masses will be at 9 a.m. daily 
in, St. John’s Cathedral at which 

‘priests trained in sign language 
will give brief sermons, 
| , Bishop John J. Krol will offer 


| 
| 
{ 
} 
{ 
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Mrs. Ted Gabel Rev. John F. Wilson : 


jthe mass Tuesday. He also will 


| speak at the banquet Thursday 


{night in the hotel. 
| Two playlets written by Fa- 
(ther Wilson and Mrs. Ted 
Gabel, 7716 Spring Garden Av- 
| enue, Parma, will be presented 
jjat the banquet . 
| Mrs. Gabel, who is deaf and 
‘the mother of two deaf chil- 
‘jdren, is an artist and has illus- 
f}trated several catechism . in- 


f 


vs struction books for children. / 


Bishop leh \ Krol Rev. Thomas A. Kirby 
Mrs. Gabel drew the sketches of Bishop Krol 
and Father Kirby appearing in the program 

of the 10th annual convention of the Inter-. / 
national Catholic Deaf Association. Father 
Wilson i is in charge of the convention. 


‘Deaf Culture Project 


opens doors for 


By JANET BEIGHLE FRENCH 


| PLAIN DEALER REPORTER 


| Dethany Hiley, 9, excitedly logged 
| onto a computer at Cleveland’s Alexan- 
| der Graham Bell Elementary School and 
pulled up her personal computer file on 
the Deaf Culture Bulletin Board. She 
made a beeline for the Student Lounge. 
Teacher Hank Long, the sign lan- 
| guage interpreter who developed spe- 
cial programming for the bulletin board, 
| suggested she check her e-mail first. 
The first message appeared both in 
American Sign Language finger spell- 
| ings — a special computer font — and in 
| English. Paula Woods, supplemental 
i services teacher, complimented Detha- 


ids 
ny’s storytelling talent and suggested 
she might consider acting. 


Dethany’s file listed all her personal 
computer contacts and several ‘‘confer- 
ences” of specific interest to deaf stu- 
dents. She can respond to a specific 
monthly topic — “If you could change 
one thing in history, what would it be?” 
— and share her own poems and stories. 
She can check out plays at the Cleveiand 
Signstage Theater and read up on its ac- 
tors, who work with deaf students. She 
can read condensed literary classics and 
the Silent News, a weekly newspaper for 


deaf people. - 
PeOPIe ew SER DEAFIS- 


| 


She also drew the sketches| | 
for the convention booklet, in-|) 
cluding one of Bishop Krol and{| 
one of the Rev. Thomas A.|| 
||Kirby, pastor of St. Catherine’s | 
Church, 3443 E. 93rd Street. 

First. Chaplain | 

Father Kirby is considered|! 
||the first chaplain to the deaf}, | 
of this diocese. As a young |) 
priest serving as an assistant]! 
‘to the late Bishop C. H. Le-\ 
‘blond in the Diocesan Charities | 
office, he rounded up deaf chil-, 
dren once a week for instruc- | 
tion. at the old Ursuline Aca- |} 
demy at E. 55th Street and, 
Scoville Avenue. ° 

Later, Msgr. William L. New-} ° 
ton, now dean of the Lorain 


\| Mary's Church, Elyria, and}, 
ijithen the Rev. Arthur L, Gal- 
ligation now pastor of St. Dom-|| 
inie’s Church, Shaker Heights,|' 
worker with the deaf,’ 
Father Wilson became in-|; 
terested in these Dene apes |) 
people while a seminarian. He i 
taught weekly classes in re- 
‘lligion to Catholic children at-|« 
tjtending Alexander Graham Bell]: 
School. He later became as-|y. 
jsistant director and then di- 
rector of the Diocesan Center,| ; 
'started by Father Gall ‘ 
{ ‘The center’s hee 
have been at Immaci 
ception Church, 43° 
Avenue N. E., sing 


heated on for rT” 
| aseersseminrnrmere 
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Teacher Paula Woods helps Clinton Stewart, 8, learn to use a TTY, a 
teletypwriter attached to a phone, designed for use by deaf people. 
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‘Signed — 
services 
_ Apostolate 


offers area 


interpretations 
By Linda Pavelecky 


News-Herald Correspondent 


St. Gabriel Church has 
brought understanding of its 
weekly Roman Catholic liturgy, 
to the deaf and hearing-im- 
paired of Lake County. 

Within the past few weeks, 
the Concord Township church 
has added a sign language in- 
terpreter to the 5 p.m. Satur- 
day Mass. 

Father Joseph McNulty — 
executive director of the Cath- 
olic Apostolate for the Deaf, 
Hard of Hearing, the Blind 
-and the Mentally Ill — said 
lately, more deaf and hearing- 
impaired people are seeking 
worship services close to 
home. 

Throughout the diocese, the 
apostolate works with about 
800 families of the deaf and 
hearing impaired. Although 
national data indicate one out 
_ of 10 people has some form of 
hearing impairment, about 70 
percent have experienced a 
loss of hearing later in life. 

“We see the sign-interpreted 
Mass as a right of belonging to 
the church — being able to 
| participate and understand the 
_ liturgy in one’s own language,” 
| said McNulty. 

The pastor has been in- 
volved with the deaf ministry 
for 21 years at St. Augustine 
Church in Cleveland. For 30 
years, every person with a role 
in the liturgy at the church — 
from the celebrant to the choir 
— has signed the Sunday mes- 
sage. 

Now, McNulty is giving the 


Breaking the sound barrier 
Fingers flying, Lauren Bain, 4, and Charles Willi 

3 , ’ ’ | 
= Showcasing the Deaf Community.” Story on Page. Pe a ce 


Mary Ortiz sign interprets the liturgy at a recent Saturday Mass at St. Gabriel Church. 


Duncan Scott/News-Heralg} 


f 


GWe see the sign-interpreted Mass as a right of 
belonging to the church — being able to participate and 
understand the liturgy in one’s own language. J 


Cap = 


deaf the option of worshipping 
closer to home by working 
with other Catholic churches 
in Cleveland’s suburbs. 

In November, St. William’s 
in Euclid will begin a sign-in- 
terpreted liturgy. St. Helen’s in 
Newbury Township provides 
such a service for the local 
Catholic deaf community ev- 
ery second and third Sunday 
at the 10:30 a.m. Mass. A sign- 
interpreted liturgy also is held 
at 10 a.m. each Sunday at St. 
Timothy’s in Garfield Heights. 

Unlike St. Augustine’s ser- 
vices, one person is responsi- 


fo pe 


ble for signing all parts of the 
Mass at the suburban church 
locations, including St. Gabri- 
el’s. 

The deaf themselves usually 
ask for such a service at their 
parish. If qualified interpreters 
knowledgeable about worship 
services are available, the 
apostolate also responds to the 
needs of the deaf at churches 
of other denominations, said 
McNulty. 

The Catholic Diocese’ minis- 
try to the deaf and hearing im- 
paired has extended over 125 
years. 


- Father Joseph McNulty, 
Catholic Apostolate official 


Mary Ortiz will sign inter-| 
pret the liturgy on a regular | 
basis at St. Gabriel’s. With a | 
younger sister who is deaf, the | 
34-year-old Wickliffe resident | 


knows firsthand the impor- | 


tance of her volunteer work. 

St. Gabriel’s Church is noti- | 
fying other Lake County par- 
ishes about the worship oppor- 
tunity for their deaf and 
hearing-impaired church mem- | 
bers. The parish is located at |. 
9925 Johnnycake Ridge Road | 
on Route 84 in Mentor. It is | 
handicap accessible with both | 
ramps and an elevator. 
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Father Weltin 
Tn New Office 
| Priest Assigned To 


Work With Deaf, Mute 


|. Jesuit Father Roman G. Weltin, 
| formerly of Fremont, and St, Jo- 
\seph’s High school graduate, has 
\been appointed moderator: of the 
| Ephpheta Society of Toledo Dio- 
| cese. : 

| As new shepherd-of the deaf and 
| mute in the diocese Father Weltin’ 
}will carry on the work of a priest 
jwho had on his admiration more 
|than 20- years ago. He was Jesuit 
|Father Francis J. Seeger under 
\whom Father Weltin studied Ger- 
jman at Toledo St. John’s Colleze 
1 1883-34. Father Seeger served as 
| Ephpheta moderator for 38 years 
|before his death in June at the 
lage of 82. Though separated in the 
| years that followed attendance at 
| St. John’s the two remained 
jfriends. 


| 
| 
{ 


me 
| “The new moderators, et mem 
mars ‘ ; lbers of the Ephpheta Society and 
QUIET CHAT WITH NE : \its auxilairy at a reception Sun- 
ns th Mite rnc ara ae Maesiipaey —Jesuit Father Roman G. ‘Weltin, new lday in St. Mary’s Parish Hall. He 
Sittin ana phpheta ociety for the deaf and mute, “talks” in sign language will also serve, ag. assistant at St. 
Marve Ba and. Mey wuetias Gabel of Fremont at a:reception for the priest in St [Mary's paris photic | \ Ai aR! To 
ary Parish hall, Toledo. Father Weltin, a native of Fremont, succeed ego, eee ‘oe 
Jesuit Father Francis J. Seeger as Ephpheta moderator. H 's ate ane m8 ats gna | oe 
ah P 4 . Hes. jus ettin de land am {Vile ty. 
que P i d ac \ 3) 5) 
ae ae the sign language. As assistant at St. Mary Parish, ae i Reach | Father Weltin, iduct a 
s charge of the TCCY and CYO units. He will visit Sandusky Sunday | meeting in SanUjsky\ fie ‘hire 
meet with the deaf and mutes of that area at 3:30 p.m. in the Knights ee a) [Sunday ‘of the mont jand. has 


JO : | ‘ isit th af i ther 
hn Hall, 281 E. Adams St. A supper will follow. eee: we ne oe ae ia he 


;would like to receive names of the 
-| deat who are not members of the 
|society, non-Catholic as well as 
|Catholic, who might be interested. 
|. Father Weltin’s first big 
iproblem is mastery of the sign 
| language. He had. learned. the 
| alphabet as a novice 22 year's ago. 
|His recent assignment has been 
lat St. Ignatius’ High school, Chica- 
‘po, where he served as building 
superintendent and treasurer. He 
jhas had a few sign language Ses- 
lisions with Chicago Jesuit Father 
\| Charles Hoffman, veteran of 40 
| years work with the deaf and will 
| be hssisted by Father Hoffman, in 
Toledo until he has mastered some 
'1,500 signs. Currently he has mas- 
| tered about {00, can. spell out 
l words letter by letter but re- 
| mains a novice in use of complete 

ce ES pacts ERD SNeIsSe . words and. phrases. 
ALL EYES ON HANDS AT DEAF MEETING — Jesuit Father Roman G. Weltin, Peewee tae eae 
chaplain of the Catholic deaf Ephpheta Society in the Toledo diocese, talks in | |ime set 2th ga reine 


sign language with President John D. Carroll, Paterson, N.J., left, at the ninth las housekeeper for Father Joseph 
convention of the International Catholic Deaf Association last week in Louisville, | | Hartman, Kirby, O. He-is @ 
Ky. At the right is the Toledo diocesan delegate, Thomas Gabel, Fremont, who was jorother of Mrs. Walter ened: 
accompanied by his wife. His twin brother, Theodore Gabel, Cleveland, also ate. in| ie SE Giese ayer fia 
tended. Also attending from the diocese was Elmer Reinhart, Fostoria. Father Wel- ed 4 gs 

tin, of St. Mary Parish, Toledo, preached the final sign language sermon in a | |Chaplain For Deaf 
series on the Mass, following daily Mass in Assumption Cathedral. | Expands Program 


f | Jesuit Father Roman G Weltin, 
\Toledo diocesan chaplain to the! 
\deaf, a native Fremonter, plans| 
\to expand. his program with help} 
lof diocesan Councils of Catholic} 
\Men. and Women following a cur-| 
‘rent round of deanery meetings. | 
| Father Weltin, who is assigned 
\to St. Mary parish, Toledo, cares 
\for the spiritual welfare of the } 
\deaf in the northern section of} 
ithe diocese through Ephpheta | 
| sodalities. Parish units are being] . 
‘asked to encourage parishioners | } 
|to become Ephpheta Auxiliary | 
|members, to assist in various || 
| ways the 60 active Ephpheta | 
;members from Fremont, Fostor- 
,ia, Swanton and southern Mich: 
\igan as well as Toledo. 
| Thomas Gabel, Fremont, is sec-. 
| retary of the Toledo deaf group 
|following recent. elections. On 
jagenda for the summer is the 
| International Catholic Deaf. As- 
| sociation meeting July 5-11 - in 
| Cleveland. 
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Deaf request: 
interpreters at 
Lake hospitals. 


BARB GALBINCEA 
| Plain Dealer Reporter 


Louis Benvenuto says he found out he had cancer 
| by reading his doctor's lips. 
The 51-year-old Willowick resident, who is deaf, 
| said he told 4 nurse that he couldn’t hear and wanted 
| a sign language interpreter when he went to a Lake 
| Hospital System emergency room early this year. But 
| Benvenuto said he didn’t get an interpreter then or 
| during the one-week hospital stay that followed. 
| And he says a doctor relayed complicated medical 
| information regarding his colon and liver cancer 
| through Benvenuto’s 12-year-old daughter, who 
| can hear. Up to that point, he said, the girl didn’t 
| know her dad had cancer. 
| “My daughter didn’t need to go through that,” 
| he said Monday through an interpreter. 
| Benvenuto and others represented by the Deaf 
and Deaf-Blind Committee on Human Rights are 
| scheduled to meet today tvith Lake Hospital Sys- 
| tem officials to air complaints about the availabil- 
| ity of qualified sign language interpreters. 
| Aspokeswoman said the hospital system, which 
| contracts with outside agencies for interpreters, is 
| eager to address the needs of its hearing-impaired 
| patients. 
In an e-mailed response, Julieann Strogin, a 
spokeswoman for the hospital system, said she 
‘could not comment on specific cases because of 
| patient confidentiality rules. 
However, she said it is the system’s policy to pro- 
vide certified American Sign Language interpreters 
| when they're available and when they're not available 
| to provide “a'wide range of auxiliary aids and services 
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Both Louis and Jacqueline Benvenuto, shown 
with their 12-year-old daughter, Angela, are 
deaf. Louis says a doctor used Angela, who can 
hear, to relay sensitive medical information 
about his cancer. 


to promote effective communication.” 

Strogin also said the hospital system hopes that 
the advocacy group can help identify other resources 
that would serve deaf and deaf-blind patients. 

Darrell Doudt, chairman of the Deaf and Deaf- 


Blind Committee on Human Rights’ action commit- 


tee, said through an interpreter that one patient com- 
plained to the organization after getting an injection 
without knowing what it was for. 
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Deaf request 
interpreters 
“That is a very scary situation,” 


said Doudt. 
Heather West, executive direc- 


' tor of the advocacy group, said it 


has gotten complaints from at 
least a dozen people who say they 
weren’t given qualified sign lan- 
guage interpreters at a Lake Hos- 
pital System facility. : 

She said the issue tends to sur- 
face periodically, especially at 
smaller hospitals. 

Under the Americans with Dis- 
abilities Act, hospitals are re- 
quired to provide effective meth- 
ods of communication for 
patients who are deaf or hard of 
hearing. Just what constitutes 


. “effective” can be a matter of in- 


terpretation. 

Benvenuto said that after re- 
viewing test results, a doctor 
asked if he could read lips. “Kind 
of,” Benvenuto said he re- 
sponded. 

That’s when the doctor deliv- 


ered his diagnosis, according to’ 


Benvenuto. 

Karen Powers, 48, of Paines- 
ville, said through an interpreter 
that when she went to the emer- 
gency room in March of this 
year, complaining of chest pain, 
the Lake Hospital System doctor 
who was treating her communi- 
cated by writing notes on a box of 
tissues. 

But Powers said that her writ- 
ten-language skills aren’t as 


: Strong as her knowledge of 


American Sign Language and 
that she wanted an interpreter. 


She said hospital staff repeatedly 
told her an interpreter was com- 


ing, but no one ever showed up. 
~ Powers said she ultimately 


went to the Cleveland/Clinic for 
the heart procedure she needed 
and had no trouble getting an in- 
terpreter there. 

A spokesman said the Clinic 
contracts with an outside agency 
for interpreters and has three or 
four on campus almost every day. 

Tiffany Himmelreich, a 
spokeswoman for the Ohio Hos- 
pital Association, said hospitals 
are committed to helping pa- 
tients get the best care possible, 
but. it can be difficult to provide 
the full range of interpreting 
services needed not only by the 
deaf, but also by patients who 


speak languages other than Eng- 


lish. 
She also said smaller hospitals, 
in particular, can be hindered by 


the limited availability of inter- | 


preters from off-site agencies. 

For about five years, Metro- 
Health Medical Center has sup- 
plemented face-to-face interpret- 
ing for patients with a 
videoconferencing system known 
as Deaf-Talk. Patients choose 
what method of interpreting they 
want.” ~ : 
. Mark Lehman, MetroHealth’s 
manager of social work, said 
Deaf-Talk is especially effective 
in the emergency room, allowing 
doctors to treat patients quickly, 
instead of waiting for an inter- 
preter. 

The system is essentially a TV 
monitor, with a tiny camera and 
microphone mounted on top. 


‘Through the link, the interpreter 


and the patient can both see each 
other clearly, allowing the inter- 
preter to relay information in- 
stantaneously between. doctor 


Ours, |. wee ht 


} 
and patient. \ \ 

- Sue Bungard, director of com) 
munity services for the deaf anc | 
hard of hearing at the Clevelan« | 
Hearing and Speech Center, saic | 
some patients don’t realiz 
they’re entitled to an interprete | 
at a hospital or may not knov 
whom to ask about scheduling ar | 
interpreter in advance of an ap | 
pointment. She also said sh« 
thinks some medical staffs may | 


not be fully informed abou | 


Americans with Disabilities Ac | 
requirements. 

“T don’t think you can put thi! 
blame on any one person 0!) 
thing,” Bungard said. 


To reach this Plain Dealer reporter: | 
bgalbincea@plaind.com, 216-999-4185} 
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| eaf advocates | 


Lake system officials hear grievances 


BARB GALBINCEA 
Plain Dealer Reporter 


- Members of an advocacy group for 
the deaf and Lake Hospital System 
administrators have agreed to work 
together to improve services for hea- 
ring-impaired patients. 

The Deaf and Deaf-Blind Commit- 
tee on Human Rights had fielded 
complaints from about a dozen peo- 
ple who said they were denied quali- 
fied sign language interpreters while 
|being treated at one of the hospital 
| system’s facilities. 
On Tuesday, the group presented 
| four demands to hospital administra- 
tors: 
am Provide qualified American Sign 


Language interpreters when re- 
quested by a patient. 
mProvide ongoing staff training 
about working with the deaf. 
uSet up a registration program so 
that when a deaf patient is admitted 
to the hospital, the need for an inter-. 
preter is on record. 
u Provide signs that notify deaf pa- 
tients of their right to interpreters 
and that alert. staff that a hospital- 
ized patientis deaf. _ 

Linda Gray, who chairs the advo- 
cacy group’s education committee, 


said through an interpreter that she © 
was heartened after the meeting with © 


administrators. 
She said they seemed to really lis- 
ten to the stories told by former pa- 


‘tients and appeared committed to 
improving services. 

The two groups agreed to meet 
again within two weeks to continue 
their discussion. 

In an e-mail from a spokeswoman, 
the hospital system also character- 
ized-the meeting as very positive and 
said the collaborative effort should 
result in enhanced services for all pa- 
tients. 


Judy Groner, president of the Deaf ’ 


and Deaf-Blind Committee on Hu- 
man Rights, said through an inter- 
preter that she thought the stories 
told by former patients really helped 
to “wake up” administrators. — 

At a news conference before the 
meeting, people described instances 
in which they were hospitalized — 
sometimes for days — without an in- 


terpreter and consequently were uri- 
able to fully understand their diagno- 
sis and treatment options. 

Heather West, executive director’ 
of the advocacy group, said that in| 
some cases, interpreters may~not 
have been available from the outside | 
services with which the hospital sys 
tem contracts. 

But: she said that in other in-| 
stances, hospital staff didn’t follow | 
up on the patient’s request. 

She, too, said she was encouraged | 
by the hospital system’s willingness | 
to work with the group and by’ ad- 
ministrators’ interest in learning 


about successful access programs for | 


the deaf at other hospitals. 


To reach this Plain Dealer reporter: 
bgalbincea@plaind.com, 216-999-4185 
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Sommittee and hospital officials will work 


ogether to provide better care for deaf patients 


Brandon C. Baker 


BBaker@News-Herald.com 


During a Tuesday morning news 
mference, an American Sign Lan- 
iage-skilled interpreter read a state- 
ent from an anonymous deaf com- 
unity member who likened her 
vatment at a Lake Hospital System 
cility to a stay at a Nazi concentra- 


tion. camp. 

By the afternoon, members from 
the interpreter’s organization, the 
North Olmsted-based Deaf and 
Deaf-Blind Committee on Human 


Rights, were posing for pictures with ° 


LHS officials. 

. As a result of a meeting between 
the two groups to discuss the group’s 
concerns for the hospital system’s 


care for the deaf community, the two 
entities announced that they would 
enter into a partnership, . 

The collaboration: would ensure 


‘that deaf patients would have access 
to an.ASL-skilled - interpreter _to . 
effectively . communicate with’ 


doctors and LHS medical staff mem- 
bers. : 
See Listening, Page A5 


_ Louis Benvenuto, using 
sign language, describes 

_ the difficulties he faced 
as a deaf patient. without 
the assistance of an 


interpreter during a week- ~ 


long stay at LakeWest 
Hospital in Willoughby. 


Benvenuto’s wife, . 


Jacqueline, left, is also 
deaf. They were at a Deaf 
and Deaf-Blind Committee 

on Human Rights news 


conference Tuesday at the 


Euclid Public Library. 


Jeff Forman/JForman@NewsHerald,con 


Deaf request: 
interpreters at 
Lake hospitals. 


BARB GALBINCEA 
| Plain Dealer Reporter 


Louis Benvenuto says he found out he had cancer 
| by reading his doctor's lips. 
The 51-year-old Willowick resident, who is deaf, 
| said he told 4 nurse that he couldn’t hear and wanted 
| a sign language interpreter when he went to a Lake 
| Hospital System emergency room early this year. But 
| Benvenuto said he didn’t get an interpreter then or 
| during the one-week hospital stay that followed. 
| And he says a doctor relayed complicated medical 
| information regarding his colon and liver cancer 
| through Benvenuto’s 12-year-old daughter, who 
| can hear. Up to that point, he said, the girl didn’t 
| know her dad had cancer. 
| “My daughter didn’t need to go through that,” 
| he said Monday through an interpreter. 
| Benvenuto and others represented by the Deaf 
and Deaf-Blind Committee on Human Rights are 
| scheduled to meet today tvith Lake Hospital Sys- 
| tem officials to air complaints about the availabil- 
| ity of qualified sign language interpreters. 
| Aspokeswoman said the hospital system, which 
| contracts with outside agencies for interpreters, is 
| eager to address the needs of its hearing-impaired 
| patients. 
In an e-mailed response, Julieann Strogin, a 
spokeswoman for the hospital system, said she 
‘could not comment on specific cases because of 
| patient confidentiality rules. 
However, she said it is the system’s policy to pro- 
vide certified American Sign Language interpreters 
| when they're available and when they're not available 
| to provide “a'wide range of auxiliary aids and services 
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Both Louis and Jacqueline Benvenuto, shown 
with their 12-year-old daughter, Angela, are 
deaf. Louis says a doctor used Angela, who can 
hear, to relay sensitive medical information 
about his cancer. 


to promote effective communication.” 

Strogin also said the hospital system hopes that 
the advocacy group can help identify other resources 
that would serve deaf and deaf-blind patients. 

Darrell Doudt, chairman of the Deaf and Deaf- 


Blind Committee on Human Rights’ action commit- 


tee, said through an interpreter that one patient com- 
plained to the organization after getting an injection 
without knowing what it was for. 
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Deaf request 
interpreters 
“That is a very scary situation,” 


said Doudt. 
Heather West, executive direc- 


' tor of the advocacy group, said it 


has gotten complaints from at 
least a dozen people who say they 
weren’t given qualified sign lan- 
guage interpreters at a Lake Hos- 
pital System facility. : 

She said the issue tends to sur- 
face periodically, especially at 
smaller hospitals. 

Under the Americans with Dis- 
abilities Act, hospitals are re- 
quired to provide effective meth- 
ods of communication for 
patients who are deaf or hard of 
hearing. Just what constitutes 


. “effective” can be a matter of in- 


terpretation. 

Benvenuto said that after re- 
viewing test results, a doctor 
asked if he could read lips. “Kind 
of,” Benvenuto said he re- 
sponded. 

That’s when the doctor deliv- 


ered his diagnosis, according to’ 


Benvenuto. 

Karen Powers, 48, of Paines- 
ville, said through an interpreter 
that when she went to the emer- 
gency room in March of this 
year, complaining of chest pain, 
the Lake Hospital System doctor 
who was treating her communi- 
cated by writing notes on a box of 
tissues. 

But Powers said that her writ- 
ten-language skills aren’t as 


: Strong as her knowledge of 


American Sign Language and 
that she wanted an interpreter. 


She said hospital staff repeatedly 
told her an interpreter was com- 


ing, but no one ever showed up. 
~ Powers said she ultimately 


went to the Cleveland/Clinic for 
the heart procedure she needed 
and had no trouble getting an in- 
terpreter there. 

A spokesman said the Clinic 
contracts with an outside agency 
for interpreters and has three or 
four on campus almost every day. 

Tiffany Himmelreich, a 
spokeswoman for the Ohio Hos- 
pital Association, said hospitals 
are committed to helping pa- 
tients get the best care possible, 
but. it can be difficult to provide 
the full range of interpreting 
services needed not only by the 
deaf, but also by patients who 


speak languages other than Eng- 


lish. 
She also said smaller hospitals, 
in particular, can be hindered by 


the limited availability of inter- | 


preters from off-site agencies. 

For about five years, Metro- 
Health Medical Center has sup- 
plemented face-to-face interpret- 
ing for patients with a 
videoconferencing system known 
as Deaf-Talk. Patients choose 
what method of interpreting they 
want.” ~ : 
. Mark Lehman, MetroHealth’s 
manager of social work, said 
Deaf-Talk is especially effective 
in the emergency room, allowing 
doctors to treat patients quickly, 
instead of waiting for an inter- 
preter. 

The system is essentially a TV 
monitor, with a tiny camera and 
microphone mounted on top. 


‘Through the link, the interpreter 


and the patient can both see each 
other clearly, allowing the inter- 
preter to relay information in- 
stantaneously between. doctor 


Ours, |. wee ht 


} 
and patient. \ \ 

- Sue Bungard, director of com) 
munity services for the deaf anc | 
hard of hearing at the Clevelan« | 
Hearing and Speech Center, saic | 
some patients don’t realiz 
they’re entitled to an interprete | 
at a hospital or may not knov 
whom to ask about scheduling ar | 
interpreter in advance of an ap | 
pointment. She also said sh« 
thinks some medical staffs may | 


not be fully informed abou | 


Americans with Disabilities Ac | 
requirements. 

“T don’t think you can put thi! 
blame on any one person 0!) 
thing,” Bungard said. 


To reach this Plain Dealer reporter: | 
bgalbincea@plaind.com, 216-999-4185} 
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| eaf advocates | 


Lake system officials hear grievances 


BARB GALBINCEA 
Plain Dealer Reporter 


- Members of an advocacy group for 
the deaf and Lake Hospital System 
administrators have agreed to work 
together to improve services for hea- 
ring-impaired patients. 

The Deaf and Deaf-Blind Commit- 
tee on Human Rights had fielded 
complaints from about a dozen peo- 
ple who said they were denied quali- 
fied sign language interpreters while 
|being treated at one of the hospital 
| system’s facilities. 
On Tuesday, the group presented 
| four demands to hospital administra- 
tors: 
am Provide qualified American Sign 


Language interpreters when re- 
quested by a patient. 
mProvide ongoing staff training 
about working with the deaf. 
uSet up a registration program so 
that when a deaf patient is admitted 
to the hospital, the need for an inter-. 
preter is on record. 
u Provide signs that notify deaf pa- 
tients of their right to interpreters 
and that alert. staff that a hospital- 
ized patientis deaf. _ 

Linda Gray, who chairs the advo- 
cacy group’s education committee, 


said through an interpreter that she © 
was heartened after the meeting with © 


administrators. 
She said they seemed to really lis- 
ten to the stories told by former pa- 


‘tients and appeared committed to 
improving services. 

The two groups agreed to meet 
again within two weeks to continue 
their discussion. 

In an e-mail from a spokeswoman, 
the hospital system also character- 
ized-the meeting as very positive and 
said the collaborative effort should 
result in enhanced services for all pa- 
tients. 


Judy Groner, president of the Deaf ’ 


and Deaf-Blind Committee on Hu- 
man Rights, said through an inter- 
preter that she thought the stories 
told by former patients really helped 
to “wake up” administrators. — 

At a news conference before the 
meeting, people described instances 
in which they were hospitalized — 
sometimes for days — without an in- 


terpreter and consequently were uri- 
able to fully understand their diagno- 
sis and treatment options. 

Heather West, executive director’ 
of the advocacy group, said that in| 
some cases, interpreters may~not 
have been available from the outside | 
services with which the hospital sys 
tem contracts. 

But: she said that in other in-| 
stances, hospital staff didn’t follow | 
up on the patient’s request. 

She, too, said she was encouraged | 
by the hospital system’s willingness | 
to work with the group and by’ ad- 
ministrators’ interest in learning 


about successful access programs for | 


the deaf at other hospitals. 


To reach this Plain Dealer reporter: 
bgalbincea@plaind.com, 216-999-4185 


Midpark High 
actress 1s an 
utter success 


Deaf since birth, she performs 
key speaking role in classic play 


CARL MATZELLE 
Plain Dealer Reporter 


MrippLEBURG HEIGHTS — When Midpark 
High School’s theater asks for quiet on the set, stu- 
dents rehearsing for this weekend’s production of 
“192 Angry Jurors” enter into the silent world of 
fellow actor Anna Ramach. 

Anna, 16, has been deaf since birth, but her con- 
fidence runs deep. 

Anna speaks with little evidence of her deaf- 
ness. She reads lips and uses the assistance of a 
signing interpreter to help her understand words 
spoken around her. ; 

This weekend, Anna plays the lead antagonist in 
the Midpark High School adaptation of “12 Angry 
Men” — called “12 Angry Jurors” because the 
drama is co-ed. 

As juror No. 3, Anna portrays the prejudiced, 
closed-minded individual played by Lee J. Cobb in 
the movie version. 

“I’ve never been the bad guy before, and I’m re- 
ally enjoying it,” said Anna, assisted by her inter- 
preter, Janet Coutris. 

Anna speaks her lines, but the set includes a pic- 
ture window at the rear of the stage so Coutris can 
sign the other actors’ lines for Anna during the 
play, which has its final performance tonight. 

“It is rare for students like Anna to become suc- 
cessful on stage,” said Laurie Burman, director of 
audiology for the Cleveland Hearing and Speech 
Center. “It’s very difficult for people who are born 
deaf to master spoken language and speak com- 
prehensibly.” 

As a fourth-grader, Anna transferred from Lake- 
wood’s deaf education program and was the first 
deaf student to attend Brook Park Memorial Ele- 
mentary School. 

Although she was nervous about being the 
school’s only deaf student, she adapted by organiz- 
ing the Sign Language Club, which helped stu- 
dents to understand situations that deaf people 
confront daily. 

Teaching classmates how to sign led to interna- 
tional attention in 2000 when Anna, then a sev- 
enth-grader at Ford Middle School, was among 10 
Greater Cleveland students named by the Walt 
Disney Co. as “Millennium Dreamers.” 

Anna, now a junior, said she enjoys speaking 
with individuals, but has difficulty when trying to 
talk with a group. 

“Sometimes, I need things repeated, and I get 
frustrated when someone says, ‘Never mind,’ or 

‘It’s not important.’ Tell me! I want to know!” 

Over the holidays, Anna will be signing “The 
Night Before Christmas” to other area deaf chil- 
dren, as well as speaking to various public and 


velVuUl, 


Jones’ life story provided 


schools, go to South. 


Midpark High School junior Anna Ramach, right, rehearses a scene with Aleece Roach for the 
production of “12 Angry Jurors,” an adaptation of “12 Angry Men.” Anna, deaf since birth, plays 


the lead antagonist. 


civic organizations about her world, in a speech 
she’s titled, “In a World of Silence.” Last June, 
Anna gave that speech at the National Forensic 
League Speech and Debate Tournament in At- 
lanta. 

She is also a member of a traveling singing and 
dancing group called the Midpark Magic Show 
Choir and the Symphonic Choir. 

She began acting in middle school. 

“Anna is always prepared,” said Aleece Roach, 


FS eeeeven | Tr ewakw, 


16, who plays juror No. 8 in this weekend’s pro- 
duction and who has been friends with Anna since 
the seventh grade. “We know how important it is 
to be at our best so she can be, too.” 

Jeremy Whittmore, 17, a senior who plays juror 
No. 4, agrees. “She’s all about motivation and pa- 
tience,” he said. 


To reach this Plain Dealer reporter: 
cmatzelle@plaind.com, 216-999-4744 


Jones communicates by sign 


plenty of material for his moti- 
vational speech there yesterday. 
Born to deaf parents and deaf 
himself since childhood because 
of spinal meningitis, Jones has 
managed to carve out an enter- 
tainment career — even with 
what he calls the “double 
whammy” of being deaf and 
black. 

Jones, who lives in Los An- 
geles, could not have found a 
more interested group than the 
60 deaf students who gathered. 


Jones’ message to them: Be 
creative. Be imaginative. Let the 
arts set you free. 

He should know. He has trav- 
eled with the National Theater 
of the Deaf, directed plays and 
appeared in an independent 
film called “The Ride.” Kim 
Kause, a deaf education teacher 

at South High, begged Jones to 
come to Cleveland after meeting 
him at a workshop in Columbus 
recently. She arranged a gig for 
him at Cuyahoga Community 
College last night and raised 


language, and he made students 
work hard during sessions yes- 
terday. Groups were given four 
lines of poetry and told to inter- 
pret them onstage without 
words. Suddenly boys became 
the wind. Girls became leaves. 
Jones’ lesson was not about act- 
ing but about being creative. 
Motions, he said as he waved 
his arms to become water, “are 
more powerful than the words.” 
a RI) Cee a 
To reach this Plain Dealer reporter: 
jokoben@plaind.com, 216-999-4535 


Deaf request: 
interpreters at 
Lake hospitals. 


BARB GALBINCEA 
| Plain Dealer Reporter 


Louis Benvenuto says he found out he had cancer 
| by reading his doctor's lips. 
The 51-year-old Willowick resident, who is deaf, 
| said he told 4 nurse that he couldn’t hear and wanted 
| a sign language interpreter when he went to a Lake 
| Hospital System emergency room early this year. But 
| Benvenuto said he didn’t get an interpreter then or 
| during the one-week hospital stay that followed. 
| And he says a doctor relayed complicated medical 
| information regarding his colon and liver cancer 
| through Benvenuto’s 12-year-old daughter, who 
| can hear. Up to that point, he said, the girl didn’t 
| know her dad had cancer. 
| “My daughter didn’t need to go through that,” 
| he said Monday through an interpreter. 
| Benvenuto and others represented by the Deaf 
and Deaf-Blind Committee on Human Rights are 
| scheduled to meet today tvith Lake Hospital Sys- 
| tem officials to air complaints about the availabil- 
| ity of qualified sign language interpreters. 
| Aspokeswoman said the hospital system, which 
| contracts with outside agencies for interpreters, is 
| eager to address the needs of its hearing-impaired 
| patients. 
In an e-mailed response, Julieann Strogin, a 
spokeswoman for the hospital system, said she 
‘could not comment on specific cases because of 
| patient confidentiality rules. 
However, she said it is the system’s policy to pro- 
vide certified American Sign Language interpreters 
| when they're available and when they're not available 
| to provide “a'wide range of auxiliary aids and services 
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Both Louis and Jacqueline Benvenuto, shown 
with their 12-year-old daughter, Angela, are 
deaf. Louis says a doctor used Angela, who can 
hear, to relay sensitive medical information 
about his cancer. 


to promote effective communication.” 

Strogin also said the hospital system hopes that 
the advocacy group can help identify other resources 
that would serve deaf and deaf-blind patients. 

Darrell Doudt, chairman of the Deaf and Deaf- 


Blind Committee on Human Rights’ action commit- 


tee, said through an interpreter that one patient com- 
plained to the organization after getting an injection 
without knowing what it was for. 
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Deaf request 
interpreters 
“That is a very scary situation,” 


said Doudt. 
Heather West, executive direc- 


' tor of the advocacy group, said it 


has gotten complaints from at 
least a dozen people who say they 
weren’t given qualified sign lan- 
guage interpreters at a Lake Hos- 
pital System facility. : 

She said the issue tends to sur- 
face periodically, especially at 
smaller hospitals. 

Under the Americans with Dis- 
abilities Act, hospitals are re- 
quired to provide effective meth- 
ods of communication for 
patients who are deaf or hard of 
hearing. Just what constitutes 


. “effective” can be a matter of in- 


terpretation. 

Benvenuto said that after re- 
viewing test results, a doctor 
asked if he could read lips. “Kind 
of,” Benvenuto said he re- 
sponded. 

That’s when the doctor deliv- 


ered his diagnosis, according to’ 


Benvenuto. 

Karen Powers, 48, of Paines- 
ville, said through an interpreter 
that when she went to the emer- 
gency room in March of this 
year, complaining of chest pain, 
the Lake Hospital System doctor 
who was treating her communi- 
cated by writing notes on a box of 
tissues. 

But Powers said that her writ- 
ten-language skills aren’t as 


: Strong as her knowledge of 


American Sign Language and 
that she wanted an interpreter. 


She said hospital staff repeatedly 
told her an interpreter was com- 


ing, but no one ever showed up. 
~ Powers said she ultimately 


went to the Cleveland/Clinic for 
the heart procedure she needed 
and had no trouble getting an in- 
terpreter there. 

A spokesman said the Clinic 
contracts with an outside agency 
for interpreters and has three or 
four on campus almost every day. 

Tiffany Himmelreich, a 
spokeswoman for the Ohio Hos- 
pital Association, said hospitals 
are committed to helping pa- 
tients get the best care possible, 
but. it can be difficult to provide 
the full range of interpreting 
services needed not only by the 
deaf, but also by patients who 


speak languages other than Eng- 


lish. 
She also said smaller hospitals, 
in particular, can be hindered by 


the limited availability of inter- | 


preters from off-site agencies. 

For about five years, Metro- 
Health Medical Center has sup- 
plemented face-to-face interpret- 
ing for patients with a 
videoconferencing system known 
as Deaf-Talk. Patients choose 
what method of interpreting they 
want.” ~ : 
. Mark Lehman, MetroHealth’s 
manager of social work, said 
Deaf-Talk is especially effective 
in the emergency room, allowing 
doctors to treat patients quickly, 
instead of waiting for an inter- 
preter. 

The system is essentially a TV 
monitor, with a tiny camera and 
microphone mounted on top. 


‘Through the link, the interpreter 


and the patient can both see each 
other clearly, allowing the inter- 
preter to relay information in- 
stantaneously between. doctor 


Ours, |. wee ht 


} 
and patient. \ \ 

- Sue Bungard, director of com) 
munity services for the deaf anc | 
hard of hearing at the Clevelan« | 
Hearing and Speech Center, saic | 
some patients don’t realiz 
they’re entitled to an interprete | 
at a hospital or may not knov 
whom to ask about scheduling ar | 
interpreter in advance of an ap | 
pointment. She also said sh« 
thinks some medical staffs may | 


not be fully informed abou | 


Americans with Disabilities Ac | 
requirements. 

“T don’t think you can put thi! 
blame on any one person 0!) 
thing,” Bungard said. 


To reach this Plain Dealer reporter: | 
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| eaf advocates | 


Lake system officials hear grievances 


BARB GALBINCEA 
Plain Dealer Reporter 


- Members of an advocacy group for 
the deaf and Lake Hospital System 
administrators have agreed to work 
together to improve services for hea- 
ring-impaired patients. 

The Deaf and Deaf-Blind Commit- 
tee on Human Rights had fielded 
complaints from about a dozen peo- 
ple who said they were denied quali- 
fied sign language interpreters while 
|being treated at one of the hospital 
| system’s facilities. 
On Tuesday, the group presented 
| four demands to hospital administra- 
tors: 
am Provide qualified American Sign 


Language interpreters when re- 
quested by a patient. 
mProvide ongoing staff training 
about working with the deaf. 
uSet up a registration program so 
that when a deaf patient is admitted 
to the hospital, the need for an inter-. 
preter is on record. 
u Provide signs that notify deaf pa- 
tients of their right to interpreters 
and that alert. staff that a hospital- 
ized patientis deaf. _ 

Linda Gray, who chairs the advo- 
cacy group’s education committee, 


said through an interpreter that she © 
was heartened after the meeting with © 


administrators. 
She said they seemed to really lis- 
ten to the stories told by former pa- 


‘tients and appeared committed to 
improving services. 

The two groups agreed to meet 
again within two weeks to continue 
their discussion. 

In an e-mail from a spokeswoman, 
the hospital system also character- 
ized-the meeting as very positive and 
said the collaborative effort should 
result in enhanced services for all pa- 
tients. 


Judy Groner, president of the Deaf ’ 


and Deaf-Blind Committee on Hu- 
man Rights, said through an inter- 
preter that she thought the stories 
told by former patients really helped 
to “wake up” administrators. — 

At a news conference before the 
meeting, people described instances 
in which they were hospitalized — 
sometimes for days — without an in- 


terpreter and consequently were uri- 
able to fully understand their diagno- 
sis and treatment options. 

Heather West, executive director’ 
of the advocacy group, said that in| 
some cases, interpreters may~not 
have been available from the outside | 
services with which the hospital sys 
tem contracts. 

But: she said that in other in-| 
stances, hospital staff didn’t follow | 
up on the patient’s request. 

She, too, said she was encouraged | 
by the hospital system’s willingness | 
to work with the group and by’ ad- 
ministrators’ interest in learning 


about successful access programs for | 


the deaf at other hospitals. 


To reach this Plain Dealer reporter: 
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Comedian C.J. Jones, who is deaf, performs yesterday for South High School students. He 
encouraged the students to be creative and imaginative. 
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Showing signs of imagination 


Deaf performer works to inspire students 


JANET OKOBEN 
Plain Dealer Reporter 


Comedian C.J. Jones didn’t 
have to tell one joke to win over 
his audience at South High 
School. 

Jones’ life story provided 
plenty of material for his moti- 
vational speech there yesterday. 
Born to deaf parents and deaf 
himself since childhood because 
of spinal meningitis, Jones has 
managed to carve out an enter- 
tainment career — even with 
what he calls the “double 
whammy” of being deaf and 
black. 

Jones, who lives in Los An- 
geles, could not have found a 
more interested group than the 
60 deaf students who gathered. 


They included students from Al- 
exander Graham Bell Middle 
School as well from South High. 
All deaf high school students in 
the Cleveland district, except for 
a few who attend vocational 
schools, go to South. 

Jones’ message to them: Be 
creative. Be imaginative. Let the 
arts set you free. 

He should know. He has trav- 
eled with the National Theater 
of the Deaf, directed plays and 
appeared in an independent 
film called “The Ride.” Kim 
Kause, a deaf education teacher 
at South High, begged Jones to 
come to Cleveland after meeting 
him at a workshop in Columbus 
recently. She arranged a gig for 
him at Cuyahoga Community 
College last night and raised 


money from local businesses 
and Kent State University to 
help pay for his visit. 

“They need good deaf role 
models, and especially because 
he’s a black deaf male they need 
to see this,” Kause said of her 
students. 

Jones communicates by sign 
language, and he made students 
work hard during sessions yes- 
terday. Groups were given four 
lines of poetry and told to inter- 
pret them onstage without 
words. Suddenly boys became 
the wind. Girls became leaves. 
Jones’ lesson was not about act- 
ing but about being creative. 

Motions, he said as he waved 
his arms to become water, “are 
more powerful than the words.” 


To reach this Plain Dealer reporter: 
jokoben@plaind.com, 216-999-4535 


that counts,” she told the par- | 
ents. “Don’t panic if she doesn’t | 
do it right away, just keep at it.” | 
Children may take weeks or | 
even months to use signs. It 
helps for parents to be expressive 
and enthusiastic, Noland said. 
Noland led the parents | 
through a short vocabulary of 
words dear to the hearts of tod- 
dlers: eat, drink, cookie, milk, 
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Baby talk that’s 
meant for babies 
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ity Heights Library. 
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“This lowers that because a 
baby can say to you, ‘milk’ ” — 
and here, Noland makes the fist- 


iversi' 
Noland’s convinced that frustra- 


ni 

Noland said research shows that 
toddlers who use sign language can 
reduce their frustration from being 
needs. Toddlers, who lack the mus- 


cular maturity to coordinate the lips 
movements of sign language, she 


easily master the hand and arm 
said. 


unable to articulate their wants and 
and tongue for speech, can more 


manager Abigail Noland. 
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Sign language cuts frustration before kids learn to speak 


“She goes like this” — Evans said, 
Evans and her daughter recently 


CLEVELAND HEIGHTS — Suzy flipping her upraised palms — “and 


Evans wishes she had tried sign lan- 


Now, when Elizabeth has had least 10 years, created by branch 


enough to eat, she signs, “Finished.” 
I know she’s done. The only way 


and throwing his arms around. 
Heights Library. The program, 


been a fixture at the libra 


A few months ago, Evans began which teaches American Sign Lan- tion levels are also lower for parents 


using sign language with her guage to parents of toddlers who of babies who learn sign language — 


11-month-old daughter and this have not yet begun to speak, has_ with less child abuse as a result. 


She would feed him and he’d get With her, I don’t have to get to that 


frustrated and upset when he no level.” 


longer wanted to eat, waving his 
arms and crying. She never knew came to Baby Signs, a program at 


for sure what he wanted. More the Coventry Village branch of the 


food? No more food? Some other Cleveland Heights-University 


guage with her son when he was an_ (Lucas) could show it was flailing 
food? 


infant. 


Baby Signs program.at the Coventry Village branch of the Cleveland H 
Baby talk that’s 1 


Plain Dealer Reporter 


Kaye SPECTOR 
time around, things are different. 


squeezing sign for milk — “and 
you say, ‘Oh, milk,’ and that frus- 
tration is gone. It’s incredible.” 

Psychologists Linda Acredolo 
and Susan Goodwyn, in a Na- 
tional Institutes of Health study, 
found that toddlers who used 
signs or gestures were less frus- 
trated, and had a stronger par- 
ent-child bond. The researchers 
followed up on their 140 study 
subjects eight years later and 
found that the children had a 
mean IQ of 114, compared with a 
mean IQ of 102 for a nonsigning 
group. 

Noland tells parents at the be- 
ginning of every Baby Signs ses- 
sion, signing should be for fun, 
and not for turning an infant 
into a genius. Parents don’t have 
to buy any of the many books or 
tapes on the market. And the 
signs don’t have to be American 
Sign Language: they could be 
unique signs that the child or the 
parent creates. 

“It’s what we use consistently 


water, bottle, yes, no, please, 
want, mother, father, sleep, bath. 

Samantha Mishne started sign- 
ing with her 14-month-old 
daughter Emma eight months 
ago, after reading that the in- 
creased communication can cut 
toddler frustration. 

Emma is most likely to sign 
when she needs something, like a 
drink of milk or more food, said 
Mishne, of Cleveland Heights. 

“Tt does work,” Mishne said. “I 
think a lot of people would really 
benefit from it.” 

The next session of Baby Signs 
is scheduled for 7 p.m. June 6 at 
the Coventry library. 

Evans’ son is now 2. Even 
though he’s learning to talk, he’s 
also learning sign language with 
his mother and sister. And, 
Evans said, he’s proud of each 
new sign that he picks up. 


To reach this Plain Dealer reporter: 
kspector@plaind.com, 216-999-3904 
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WORSHIPPING: CHRIST DEAF LUTHERAN CHURCH . 


‘I trust in God, and I’ve been Lutheran my whole life. 5 
y wx 2 


It helps me with my life.” — Oritha Lanton 


Nina PoLiEen LIGHT 
Special to The Plain Dealer 


computer-generated 
sign posted at the en- 
trance to Christ Deaf 
Lutheran Church contains the 
words of Deuteronomy 28:6, 
“IT am blessed coming in.” The 
verse captures the sentiments 
of Oritha Lanton, a lifelong 
Lutheran who lost her hearing 
at age 3 from scarlet fever and 
an ear infection. 

“People call me ‘the mother of 
the church,’” she says through 
interpreter Anita Peeples, her 
daughter. “I often invite people 
to come to my church. They’re 
impressed with the sermons and 
the counsel we receive.” 

Lanton, 65, began attending 
services at the church when she 
moved to Cleveland 37 years ago 
with her husband, who also is 
deaf. Several area churches offer 
a signer who interprets the spir- 
itual leader’s words for deaf or 
hearing-impaired worshippers, 
but this is the only church in 
Cleveland whose leader voices 
and signs the entire service. The 
multiracial, multiethnic congre- 
gation draws hearing, hearing- 
impaired and deaf members 
from as far away as Mentor and 
Kent. 

Lanton sings in the church 
choir, attends Bible classes in 
members’ homes through the 
Tender Loving Care group and 
is involved in the Lutheran 
Women’s Missionary League, 
which supports missionary serv- 
ices locally and around the 
world. She is proud of the 
church’s Starfish program, 
which teaches people daily liv- 
ing skills such as driving, read- 
ing and using a computer. The 


Address: 2203 Superior 
Ave., Cleveland. 

Contact: 216-781-8571 
(TTY/VOICE/VP). 

Pastor: The Rev. Gary Law- 
son. 

Members: More than 100. 
Founded: 1922, at East 
25th Street and Payne Ave- 
nue, Cleveland; moved to 
current location in 2000. 


program also provides instruc- 
tion in arts and crafts and helps 
deaf people learn spoken Eng- 
lish, which has a syntax that dif- 
fers from sign language. 

The congregation provides 
more than spiritual nourish- 
ment for her mother, says Peep- 
les. “It’s also a chance for her to 
mingle with people in the deaf 
culture. That’s why the socializ- 
ing after church takes forever,” 
she says with a laugh. 


A recent visit: As they arrive 
on this snowy Sunday morning, 
members greet each other 
warmly — some sign and some 
speak, but almost everyone hugs 
and shakes hands. When the 
Rev. Gary Lawson flicks the 
lights several times, about 60 
congregants take their seats. 

Members celebrating birth- 
days that week are called to the 
front and everyone sings or 
signs “Happy Birthday.” People 
wave their hands in the air, sig- 
naling applause. 

Formal worship begins when 
a child lights two seven- 
branched candelabra, repre- 
senting the seven-fold spirit of 
God, that stand on either side of 
a large wooden cross made by 
church member Verne Taylor. 
When Lawson invites worship- 
pers to offer thanks, they exu- 
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berantly give praise for God’s 
love, arriving safely in the snow- 
storm, overcoming illness and 
enjoying the hospitality of 
friends. One of the few children 
in the casually clad congrega- 
tion prays for a school snow 
day, drawing laughter from the 
adults. 

The service continues with 
the choir and congregation sing- 
ing and signing as they accom- 
pany a CD set at a high volume: 
“T will sing of his goodness and 
his kindness and his mercy.” 

With the backdrop of a pale- 
blue wall designed to give opti- 
mum contrast to a person’ s 
hand, Lawson — using what he 
calls “pidgin” sign language 
learned from a 16-year-old deaf 
basketball player he met in 
seminary as well as from mem- 
bers of the church he has served 
for 22 years — uses his body and 
voice to deliver his sermon, 
“Equipped to Win!” With quick 
wit, the amiable pastor connects 
the Winter Olympics to the 
words of 1 Corinthians 9:24-27: 
“Athletes exercise self-control in 
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Oritha Lanton, left, and her daughter, Anita Peeples, at Christ 
Deaf Lutheran Church. “Some people don’t understand sign 
language,” says Lanton, who is a member of the choir, “but we 
have music playing [for hearing members] and we sign to the 
songs so people know what the words are.” 


all things; they do it to receive a 
perishable wreath, but we an 
imperishable one.” 

“The competitors go to Italy 
to win a gold medal for their 
country,” Lawson tells his con- 
gregation. “They are strong peo- 
ple. Those competitors have the 
equipment to win. You and I 
have the equipment to win. ... 
Win what? Win the race in this 
life so the devil doesn’t beat you. 
... Jesus in your heart is the 
right equipment.” 

Following the sermon, wor- 


shippers make their weekly of- 
ferings. On this Sunday, some 
also contribute to the women’s 
group mite boxes, which sup- 
port missions work. Then they 
sing another hymn with the 
choir before a child snuffs the 
candles. When the service con- 
cludes, Lawson shakes hands 
and chats with members, who 
enjoy doughnuts at a large table 
at one side of the room. 


Light is a free-lance writer in So- 
lon. 


Bridging a major co 
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Yours Truly hostess Rebekah Mlinarck, left, knows sign language and easily converses with Micki Sprosty, center, and Laurie Pesarchick, 
after most other restaurant customers are gone. The restaurant is the meeting place for a deaf coffee chat group twice a month. 


Katteeklatsch in Medina offers local opportunity for deaf people to socialize 


Rena A. Koontz 
Plain Dealer Reporter 


MEDINA — Jimmy Petryszak sits 
in the back row at church every 
Sunday and wishes he could bring a 
book. 

The pastor’s sermon falls on his 
deaf ears. He cannot read lips and 
there is no sign-language inter- 
preter. 

Nevertheless, his mother in- 
grained in him the value of religion 
so he dutifully attends. 

“I don’t want to be a bad boy,” he 
jokes through an interpreter. 

Every other Thursday is a differ- 
ent story. Petryszak happily joins a 
growing number of deaf people 
who meet at the Yours Truly res- 
taurant in Medina for a coffee chat, 
There, his fingers fly furiously in 
the air, his facial expressions em- 
phasize his words, and he partici- 


pates in a world most know little 
about. 

“Deafness is an invisible disabil- 
ity,” said Shellie Bush, who orga- 
nized the coffee chat. “If someone 
is wearing glasses, you know they 
have a vision problem. You cannot 
see that someone is deaf unless 
they sign.” 

That is one reason she didn’t 


want t 
vate room. : 

Meeting in the middle of a public 
dining room is a way of bridging 
the gap between the deaf and hear- 


‘Ing worlds. Bush wants people to 


understand that deaf people are 
normal people. 

The need to get together is strong 
among the deaf, Bush said, and the 
coffee chat is a way to connect a 
deaf community that sprawls 
across Northeast Ohio. Petryszak 
drives about 20 miles for the 


1e group secluded in a pri- 


chance to communicate with other 
deaf people for two hours. Another 
regular makes the trek from Lake 
County. é 

Bush said there are no other or- 
ganized activities for the deaf in 
Medina County. Bs ae 

“There are some activities in 
Cleveland but there is nothing 
closer,” Bush said. “I want people 
in Medina and close by to have 
something to do,” 

There is a degree of comfort for 
deaf people when they are with 
other deaf people, members said. 
They can talk about whatever they 
want for as long as they want. Bush 
wants the coffee chats to be a fun, 
social event. 

The numbers grow with every 
meeting. Their first get-together a 
few months ago numbered five. 

Now they're up to 20. 

SEE SIGN | B2 


Micki Sprosty of Medina, who is 
deaf, watches intently as Tina 
Thomas of Brunswick talks to her 
using sign language. 
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